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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

MODERN AFRICAN ART IN EAST AFRICA. By Mrs. K. M. Trowell, Communicated to the Roijal 

Anthropological Institute. 18 December, 1943. Plate and Illustrations 

I I w ould like to share with you wdiat seems to me to be a most exciting adventure in the birth and develop- 
ment of a people's art. Whether one can ever make a conscious laboratory experiment of this kind which 
will be lasting, w hether an art w hich is sincere and w^hich wdll become the basis of a widespread school of national 
or racial painting and sculpture can be stimulated from the outside by a foreigner I do not know, but in Makerere 
CoUege, Uganda, w^e have been given conditions w’^hich should enable us to make an experiment of great value 
which, I believe, will prove lasting. 

Makerere College is, as you doubtless know^ the coming University of East Africa. It is situated in Uganda, 
but it draws its student population from as far south as Northern Rhodesia, and from as far north as the 
Southern Sudan, and we have representatives of every African racial group in the territories between these 
limits. 

Credit for first drawing attention to the possibilities of painting among the Baganda must be given to Miss 
Fisher, of the Church Missionary Society, w^ho w as teaching in a girls' school near Kampala some ten \'ears ago, 
shortlv before I began to wurk along somewKat similar lines with the students of Makerere. I am now^ hoping 
to start training full-time African specialist art-masters and have one student already trained to earn his 
living as a book illustrator. Similar w ork has of course been carried a further stage on the Gold Coast, w^here 
Mr. Meyerowitz' untimely death is an enormous loss, and by Mr. Murray in Nigeria. 

Let us first consider what artistic background we have to build on with these students. I can only speak 
with first-hand knowledge of Kenya and Uganda ; m}" knowiedge of the crafts of the tribes of the Southern 
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Sudan and of Tanganyika is incomplete, while what I 
know of the further territories is extremely sketchy, 
but as the bulk of our students come from Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika I shall not, I hope, be giving 
a false impression of the situation. I am leaving out 
of consideration the entirely different culture due to 
Arab influence in Zanzibar and on the coast. 

Of representational art there was in East Africa 
almost nothing. I can think of only three or four 
exceptions. The Wakamba and the Wachagga of 
Kenya and Tanganyika and, I believe, one or two 
other tribes from Tanganyika carve small wooden 
figures, but to-day these are entirely commercialized 
and are probably of recent origin. Representational 
attempts at lizards, animals, and figures incised on 
deecuated gourds by the Nilotic tribes of Uganda can 
also be put down to recent school influence, as can 
figure work in their wall decorations. Two forms of 
representational art which are probably indigenous 
are certain stylized wall-paintings found, as far as I 
can remember, in caves in some parts of Tanganyika, 
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whi(‘h are obviously of magic()-religious significance, 
and a few very rare carved wooden masks. We have 
three of these masks in the Uganda Museum, all from 
a district in Bnsoga which was part of the large 
LaeiKtrine - Bantu kingdom of Bunvoro - Kitara. 
Rherse reports similar masks among another 
Lacu>trine~ Bantu group in north-west Tanganyika, 
and I have had others reported as seen anK)ng the 
similar Ba-Tusi of Ruanda -Urundi. It is possible that 
this iv; a cultural element which has crept in through 
<‘ontaet with tribes from farther west. 

There remains non-representaticmal art. pattem- 
\\ork, chiefly of a geometric form, found worked out 
ill almost every type of material. In theory such 
decoration may be divkled into disinteresteil orna- 


mental art, often suggested or inspired by technical 
processes and indulged in for the sheer delight of 
rhythm and form ; and purposive symbolic art 
usually of magico-religious origin. 

In practice it is quite impossible to make such a 
distinction for, as Haddon originally pointed out, 
stylized symbolic art when handed down from genera- 
tion to generation not only loses all resemblance to the 
object originally intended, but the significance of the 
symbol is forgotten and it is used in a purely decora- 
tive manner. 

The decorative art of the Hima and Tusi well 
illustrates this point. These people are the two 
Lacustrine- Bantu tribes in Uganda who have least 
lost their identity by merging with the agricultural 
people whom they conquered, keeping them in a 
position of semi -serfdom. The Hima and Tusi have 
brought a type of craftsmanship in basketry, ironwork, 
beadwork, and pottery which is of an extremely high 
level, and which is highly ornamented with design of 
an originally symbolic significance. Yet to-day, 
although most motifs of design have a name which is 
commonly known among the craftsmen, the signifi- 
cance of the motif can only be interpreted by a few 
of the older men. 

Decorative art, then, whether symbolic or purely 
aesthetic, is highly regarded among the Lacustrine 
Bantu and applied to objects of daily use — milkpots, 
baskets, mats, pots, and so on. Among the original 
agricultural tribes ii hich they found there I should 
say it w^as almost non-existent, and among the Nilotic 
tribes it finds its expression in personal adornment. 
The highly decorative feather and hair head-dresses, 
the leopard- skin or hide cloaks, the masses of beads 
and metal worn on the neck, arms, and legs, show' a 
tremendous appreciation of decorative values. 

The craftsman was a highly regarded personage. 
Although no definite craftsmen's guilds existed, 3'et 
the royal craftsmen in the Lacustrine-Bantu kingdoms 
had a number of privileges and exemption from taxa- 
tion which prove this : and yet of the craftsman play- 
ing a valuable part in the spiritual life of the com- 
munity I find disap pointinglv little. Pick up any 
book on negro art and you come across such phrases 
as these : * Their art is an attempt to symbolize the 
' spirituality behind appearances ' — * Negro art is an 

* exercise or activity of the senses, elemental as the 
primary emotions of love. hate, and fear ' — ' The 

* primitive artist is the individual w'ho can best 
’ interpret or present the mystical world,' and from 
w’hat I have seen of the arts of other parts of Africa 
T do not believe that these are overstatements. But 
when I look round East Africa I cannot honestly say 
I can find signs of it ever having been so there. The 
plastic artist never seems to have been called in * to 
■ interpret or present the mystical w'orld ' : for our 
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Fig. 3. — good sam\ritax ’ 


fetishes we were content with natural objects, bits of 
stick and stone, horns,, and shells. 

What does this mean ? Is the East African lacking 
in a strong aesthetic sense I If so, is this a permanent 
characteristic ( No, I think we have been looking 
on art in too narrow a sense, that of the plastic arts 
alone, and if we had time to consider its wider signifi- 
cance and to include the arts of music, dancing, drama, 
and ritual, and to remember that in assessing the 
artistic response of a people w’^e must not onlv con- 
sider the work of the speciahst craftsman but the 
aesthetic or emotional response to life of tlie ordinarv^ 
man, we should realize that the instinctive emotional 
reaction which is the ,sj)eeial province of the artist 
is as strong in the make-up of the East African as in 
any other part of the cojitinent. If that be no, here 
is as important and rich a field for exploration along 
these lines as any other. 

Against this background we must now set our 


mrKiern young African. We have come to the con- 
clusion that iii his past the msthetic or emotional 
instincts were probably as important as in any other 
man, but that fnr some unknow'n reason, t he v never 
found a high degree of expression in plastic art. 

Xow' we pass on to note an interesting phenomenon 
which is closely connected. Neither in the old world 
nor in the new' are the plastic arts linked to the service 
of religion. In the old wo>rl<l sticks and stone rather 
than man-inado fetishes were the homes of the spirits, 
and in the modern w'orld the Roman church imported 
ready-made foreign representations of religious sub- 
jects with ready-made foreign liturgy and ritual ; 
wliile the Protestant church, reacting to what it saw 
of native dancing and other forms of lesthetic activity 
in a w'ay wliich was (uily natural to the puritanical or 
\Ictoriau outlook of the day, practically forbade any 
indigenous artistic form of expression at all. 

There has alwa^'s been controversy among the art 
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critics as to the value of the relationship of art and 
religion, but I believe that beauty as well as goodness 
and truth is the servant of true religion and that the 
value of a work of art is determined by the artist's 
attitude and motives. As Wilenski says, ’ I am yet 
’ to be convinced by yesthetic critics who tell me that 

■ the savage carving an image to scare the devil or 
' bring flown rain is engaged in the same kind of 

■ activity as the sculptor who looks at a woman who 

* attracts him and makes a statement of her form's 
' attractiveness ... or that Fra Angelico painting a 

pink, blue, and gold paradise on his knees was doing 

* the same thing as the young lady who paints a pink, 

* blue, and gold picture because she thinks pink, blue, 
’ and gold are pretty colours and because she wants 
‘ to pc\int pictures that look rather like Italian paint- 
’ ings of the early Renaissance.’ 



or allocated the teaching of drawing to non-specialists 
who had neither the time nor the understanding to 
develop the aesthetic sensibility of their pupils. 

The battle for the modern approach to the teaching 
of art was begun more than twenty years ago in 
England ; we are still at its beginnings in Africa, and 
the old conservative obstructionist attitude still holds 
good among some educationalists, who have been cut 
off from the flow of modern educational thought. Yet 
at the same time the need for a considered policy in 
the development of art and music in Africa is recog- 
nized and supported strongly by many educational 
authorities, who realize the dangers of an educational 
system that stresses the absorption of knowledge 
rather than the development of original creative 
energy ; and who are distressed by the African's 
attitude towards education as a means to a higher 
wage rather than a doorway to a wider life. 



Fk. 4 — 'THE MEDTCAL EXAMINATION’ 


Fig. 5. — ^‘THE STORM* 


This does not mean that all religious art is better 
than ail secular art— fir from it. Religious and 
socular art alike are only of value when they are 
sincere, and it is often far more difficult for an artist 
to produce sincere works of religious art than to pro- 
duce smcen* works of purely secular subjects. But I 
do labile VC that if the ])la'>tic arts in East Africa had 
been the servants either of the old religious cults or of 
( 'liri>tianity they would have had a deeper signiticance 
m African life. 

But they have not been given that j ustificatioii, nor 
wer(‘ th(‘v given any ])lace of honour in the modern 
ediieational world. This was (juite intelligible. The 
rapid dt‘V(*lo]>numt of the Afriean to take his place in 
the mndern world has meant concentration on the 
purely utilitarian ''cliool-siibjeets, and one cannot 
hlame the overworked, under[)aid. and umlerstaffed 
mis^ioti schools, who eoped so magniti<*eiitly with 
education, if they eut out art alt<»gether as a luxury. 


Two other aspects seem to me to need more stress. 
One is the deep psychological need of the African to 
exercise his emotional and instinctive faculties 
through the practice of the arts, an aspect of develop- 
ment which is acknowledged in every stage of civiliza- 
tion but which would seem to be of special urgency in 
the transition of the African from the old primitiv^e 
instinctual response to life to the new intellectual and 
rational approach. The other aspect is that every 
culture worthy of the name has developed, ils own 
particular and peculiar art, differing from the art 
of other ages and civilizations although conforming to 
recognized e sthetic values, so that if we believe in the 
capacity of the African to produce a civilized culture 
of his own he must be given every encouragement to 
develc'p the arts in his own way. 

The educated y<nmg African’s attitude to the place 
of art in life is what might be expected. He regards 
any interest in the old indigenous crafts with deep 
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suspicion as an attempt to keep him down to the old 
levels, and he has come to believe that art has no 
place of value in modern education, because as far 
as he can see it leads him nowhere. The * fresher ' at 
Makerere is distinctly puzzled when he finds that art 
is a compulsory subject during the first year course 
for the Higher Arts Diploma, and that he may take it 
in his final exam, either as a major or minor subject 
on a par with English. Geography, Mathematics, etc., 
and that tliere are even students taking a full-time art 
course. There will probably be petitions against this 
compulsion during the first year, but when the com- 
pulsion is removed at the beginning of the second 
year 65 per cent, will elect to keep it on — therein lies 
my justification. 

Now let us see what we can learn of the young 
African of to-day from his painting. Our first group 
is the childlike or journalistic de.scriptive painting: 



Fig 6 — evening scene ’ 


these are always fresh and delightful, whether they 
are produced by the sophisticated or unsophisticated. 
Such narrative descriptive painting usually shows a 
wealth of well observed and remembered detail. 
Last year I was working in the museum on native 
methods of trapping animals and made a collection 
from various sources, chietiy unsophisticated, of 
descriptive drawings showing clearly the working of a 
number of ingenious traps and springs. Often such 
pictures are made as a c hild tells a story, adding detail 
to detail, or as a mediaeval painter produced a maj)- 
like picture into which many scenes and events were 
crowded. These two paintings, one of hut building 
(fig. 2) and the other the story of the Good Samaritan 
(fig. 3) are both by college students suttieiently 
sophisticated in the latter case to divide the narrative 
into four sejiaratc? episodes and in the former to paint 


one incident from one viewpoint onh'. but they give 
us a very fresh and lively insight into life as they sec* 
it. 

When the African does discover how to represent 
a scene in j^erspective he almost always di‘aws as 
though he was observing his subject from high above 
it. Another fact about the African's idea of j^erspective 
which I have constantly observcal is this. A Euiopeaii 
artist W(U‘king in a ^e}*re^enta.tional manncu* regards 
his picture as a vertical jilanc* jiarallel with his (‘ves. 
He reduces the size of (dijeets rejires.nte 1 be ing 
at a distance in front of him, but takes no accvumt 
of their distance to the left or right. The Africa!), 
on the other hand, mentally takes his stand in the 
centre of an arc of a circle when he jjaints. and makes 
huts or other large objects conceived as at a distance 
on either side of him as small as objects at a distance 
in front, so that often tlie ci'rners in the foreground ot 
his picture are tilled witli large ohje(‘ts drawn to a 
small .scale; this is done c(aisciously, a’ld he will argue 
the logic of his convention— for logical it is. 1 havt^ 
never met this in European child -art, and 1 should be 
interested to hear if others have observed it in primi- 
tive arf from other parts of the world. 

The Africcm loves a joke ; his humour is di Vereit 
from ours — much of it we (‘annot understauil, much of 
it is of the simple sla])sti<*k variety where ( hcrlii* 
Chaplin slips up on a banana skin. But this sense of 
humour goes alongside a very shrewd jiuigment of 
character, as knowledge of the nicknames given to 
Europeans will reveal. One of the mo^t amusing 
afternoons I have s])ent at ^lakerere start erl ofi’ by 
ranging my students in a row and asking them to j> >iii{ 
out the comic charac-teristics of each otht‘r's fa< e .. 
We followed this with a discussion of fixcial type^. a:nl 
ended by each student ilrawing a caric<Uure, n »t 
necessarily fiattering. or even polite, of the District 
Commissioner of his home district. I still treasure 
some of these drawings. 

I had one student who was accounted ' bolslw 
and difficult to manage by the rest of the staff. I 
always knew when things had been difficult for I dm. 
for he came and painted away in a corner of the s:udi)> 
with the same impulsive energy with which others 
might let ofi steam by digging in the garde!). Tech- 
nique never bothered him : he said what he wanted 
without fussing about the niceties of conventional 
drawing, consequently he said it with a sincerity and 
vigour, an assurance and humorous dash which could 
not be surpassed. It is almost as difficult to form an 
unbiased judgment of one's .students' work as of 
one's own. but I have a feeling that from many points 
of view Mkumbya was one of the best painters wt‘ have 
yet produced. My own favourite is The Me lirq] Exfuin- 
nation (fig. 4). See the shivering recruits nervously 
edging past the native policeman, and thtdr elation 
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Fig. 7. ‘ THE FIRH ' 


as, having been jiassed tit, they dnii their uniform and 
march otf. There is a lot more to that picture than 
you would think at tirst glance. The arrangement is 
remarkably successful : it is not easy to tit so much 
into such a comparatively small space. It needs real 
technical mastery to slap on your paint and produce 
such detinite characterization, and beneath his broad 
humour is a subtle sense of form. That back shows 
a great feeling for form. 

It has often Ix^en said, and I have said it myself, that 
the African has no appreciation of natural beauty, 
that once you have released him from animistic fears 
the world is Ins cabbage patch and a very prosaic 
cabbage patch at that. I think we must say that 
many Africans have as deep a respc^nse to nature as 
poets and artists of other races. Look at the picture 
of The Stnnn (tig. o). In this one the moment before 
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the storm arrives is dej^icted. Here it comes behind 
the hut, a roaring wind bending all before it, purple, 
black, and sinister. In the foreground the sun is stiU 
shining Tvith that hard cold hght which is such a vivid 
contrast to the blackness beyond, and the women rush 
out to gather in the drying maize cobs. The painter 
has seized the drama of the approaching storm, and 
the sense of eeriness which it brings. 

In contrast to The Stonh, Evening Scene, by the 
])ainter of the first one, is not nearly such a good 
picture, almost coinmonplace in its treatment, but 
yet with a sense of atmosphere (fig. 6). 

I have carefully chosen the order in which to discuss 
the values which I find in African painting, starting 
with those most obvious and easy to pick out, w'hich 
we might term the objective values. The straight- 
forward narrative reporting of events, the humorous 
observation of life, the feeling for the moods of 
nature — but at each step we find qualities which' are 



Fig. 9. — ‘ the ship ' 


deeper and more difficult to define. Our humorist 
is more than a comic narrator, the storm paintings 
are subjective as well as objective, they go beyond 
superficial appearances. 

In the next group I think the deeper levels are more 
clearly seen. What I want to demonstrate here is 
the African's ability to represent the essential vitality 
and intensity of his subject. In the painting The Fire 
(fig. 7) the effect is obtained by theatrical methods, 
the violent contrast of the two complementary 
colours, blue and orange, but it is saved from cheap- 
ness by the lovely passages of red and brown below'. 
Large mahogany carvings some three feet long or 
high by Gregory Maloba, once a student of mine and 
now" my senior assistant instructor, are shown in 
Plate A and fig. 1. Before he started work on Death 
he told me he wished to convey the idea that ’ Death ’ 
was not unkind but inscrutable ; and w'hen you stand 
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before that solid impassive figure, crushing the 
writhing little man beneath his giant hands, with an 
expression almost of pity on the Buddha-like face, 
you are amazed at the sensibility of the carver. 
Maloba was only a youngster of nineteen when he 
carved this. The Hunter (fig. 1), depicted as crawling 
silently forward through the bush, has the same 
intensity of feeling. Here the intentional throwing 
of the head into the same plane as the back — an 
anatomical impossibihty — gives the stream-line effect 
and the sense of concentration. 

Fmally, that most difficult yet to the artist all-im- 
portant value — the formal relationship of line and 
mass, colour and tone, the purely aesthetic aspect 
apart from the content of the work. Wlien presented 
with a log of wood or lump of clay the African in- 
stinctively knows how to handle it, he understands 
their essential solidity and does not attempt to distort 
them into unsuitable forms. Or perhaps it is that 
wood and clay are the media })est fitted to his con- 
ception of life in all its massive solidity. Where 
colour is concerned, solidity is again the keyword. 
Some Africans paint with delicacy and refinement, but 
for the most part when they attempt to use water 
colour in the classical transparent way the result is 
lifeless and anaemic. 

They very quickly seem to grasp the value of tone 
as apart from local colour, so that even in monotone 
their work comes out well. They are individual in 
their choice of colour, and just because they have 
often not used it before coming to college they are 
delighted to experiment. This student’s handling of 
colour is always exciting ; both he and Mkumbya, the 


humorist, get their effects by the actual technique 
with which they put the paint on the paper. The 
heavy powfler-paint somehow achieves tlie quality of 
a fine-patterned Persian painting. 

In Lugolobi's work the sense of formal ])attern was 
strong and the content of the picture was always 
subjected to it. A feeling after rhythmic repetition 
was noticeable in Okello’s work, although he often 
spoilt it, as in fig. 8, by the insertion of the figure. 

It would be hard to say why The Sltip (fig. 9) is 
more formally satisfying than almost any of the 
others, wild though it may be in its representation 
of perspective. This one is suggestive of Cezanne, 
whose work, of course, the student had never heard of. 

I fear you will feel that to me all my ducklings are 
swans. But I am not blind to the crudities and 
weaknesses of these })aintings. I think they must be 
judged not j)erhaps as primitive art, for their creators 
are no longer primitive ])eoj)Ie, but somewhat in the 
light of child art. ^lost of these students have to 
learn on arrival even such (dementary technical facts 
as that yellow and blue make green, and that the 
addition of water makes the paint lighter ; and each 
year I see them going through all the recognized stages 
of child art. Some will never rise beyond the logical 
rather than the visualized build-up of the human figure 
and will contentedly ])lace one or even two full-faced 
eyes in the | profile i)f a hea^l. Some advanc(' with 
rapid strides, some develop slowly. But wlnuf^ver 
their art may have arrived at present 1 feel it liolds a 
promise for the future, a promise of something which 
is strong and individual, which is African, and that is 
what really matters. 


RECHERCHES ET MUSEES D'ETHNOGRAPHIE FRANCAISE DEPUIS 1939. Communknted b}f Georges 
Henri Riviere^ Co7iservateur du Musee des arts et traditions populaires, to the Rogal Anthropological Institute, 


17 April, 1946 

1. PrELLMI^" AIRES 

i. Nous definissons Vethnographie comine la 
science des comport ements humains : techniques, 
tV-onomiques, soeiaux, ideologiques, esthetiques. 
Selon la terminologie du Professeur Rivet, qui fait 
de Pethnographie, aupres de I'anthropologie (physique) 
et de la linguivstique, une branche de I'ethnologie. 

ii. Notre domaine particuher est Vethnographie. 
p'ancaiseA c’est-a-dire celle de la France continentale 
dans ses actiielles frontieres pofitiques. Domaine 
d’une grande diversity dans ses elements traditionnels, 
par sa culture materielle, ses structures economiques 
et sociales, ses coutumes, ses dialectes ; et dans lequel 


^ Xou-; avoiw prefi'Tc cettc ticiionunation a celle de 
■ folklore frari9ai'> ' taut pour inar(|uer luttre allci^eance a 
retUnoj^raphie goiierale que pimr tmter a no'. iiiNtitutioU'^ de 
recherche et de niU'^eographie d’etre eonfoiidues a\'ec relies 
du ' folklore,' synoiiyme eii France de Tact ion folklorique. 


on distingue, sans prejudice d'aires de retraite 
culturelle dans les massifs montagneux et de la 
complexite culturelle de certaines regions peri- 
pheriques, les survivances encore caracterisees par 
des pentes de toit, (les dialectes, des formes juridi(pies, 
des structures agraires, etc., de deux types tres anciens 
de civilisation. Tun du nord, Taut re du midi : domaine 
dont r unification culturelle des longtemps entreprise 
par les facteurs economiques et politiques. va sans 
cesse croissant. 

iii. Alors que la principale institution otficielle de 
I'ethnologie generale. le Musee de rHomme, releve 
du Museum national d'histoire naturelle, le Musee 
et la Chaire d'histoire des arts et traditions populaires 
et le Laboratoire d'ethnographie fran 9 aise relevent de 
la direction des M usees de France. 

Lne telle appartenance a etc choisie par nous en 
accord avec le Professeur Rivet, en consideration du 
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fait qiie la France est iin pa\'s de tres vieille civilisa- 
tion pour Tetiide de la quelle Tabondance des monu- 
ments eerits necessite une etroite collaboration de 
retbnographie avec les disciplines propremeiit histor- 
ic (ues dont Texpression inuseographique releve des 
IMusees de France ([uitte a nous tenir en liaison de 
facon constante avec I'ethnographie generale par les 
commissions dii Centre national de la recherche 
scientitic(ue, la commission des Musees de province, 
1 orientation d'etudiants d'ethnographie franyaise vers 
rinstitiit (retlinologie, les societes savantes, les 
congres, les contacts personnels, etc., et a demander le 
c(>ncours des organismes anthropologiques et linguis- 
tic pies si les besoins de nos recherches viennent a 
I'exiger. 11 est utile de noter a cette occasion que 
rimliricatiun de Thistoire et de I'ethnographie locales 
est rc*alisee dans des rrntaines de musees de province. 

iv Nous n'entendons pas apporter de restriction 
cle lU'incMpe clans le temps comme dans I'espace social, 
an doinaine de rethnographie francaise. Seules des 
c<)n.''idc'Tations d'urgence, dictees par la degradation 
sans c(‘sse accelert^e des elements prc^inachinistes 
et dits ■ populaires de nc:)tre civilisation et la 
specaaiisatioii des rec herches nc:>us font actuellement 
n*poiter sur ces elCanents le plus gros de nos efforts ; 
>an< {)erdre ime occasion de les situerdans un complexe 
c'ulturel plus etendu et de les racccjrder aux elements 
moclc'rnes de revolution. 

V. l.c' .Mu.scV cles arts et traditions jiopulaires, fondc^ 
t‘n est prcjvisoirement installe au Palais de 

( Iiaiilot : 1 installation de ses galeries d exposition n'a 
pu c'trc‘ rt-alise du fait de la guerre ; ses c*ollections et 
sa documentaticjn scientiti([uement exploitee par son 
l^aboratoirc* d etlinographie francaise dirige par mon 
adjoint Marcel Maget, servent de base a I'enseigne- 
nient de 1 histoire des arts et traditions populaires 
proh\s<(‘ a I Ecole du Louv re par le Lonserv^ateur et 
><>n adjoint. 


1 . Rec HERC'IIKS r)'F>THNof;RAPHIE FrAXC^AISE 
DEpris 1030 

])ar les carconstances (dc^‘s aout 1039) de se 
taches d'exposition muscVjgrajdiique. le Musee a vouli 
<*(>n(M*ntn'r toiw ses c*fforts durant la guerre sur le 
rc(‘herc}u*s d c^thnouraphic^ francaise, ce ({ui lui ; 
p^aani'^ d observ er o/ sur une grande echell 

et seloii un plan luethodicpie, certains aspects archa 
iMUc'^ d line civilisation en pleine transformation, 
Xc*us \ Nojnmes parvenus, grace aux moyens mis ; 
notrc dw])o>,ition par le Centre national de la Re 
<}if‘rch(' "'<*ientiHc|ue et par un service dit de 
1 hanticTs intellectuels. dont fobjectif reel etait 
pliiN oncore ([lu' la liitte centre le chc7mage. un 
(‘<‘ha]»patoin‘ au travail force et un asile aux persecute 
ra<-iaux f‘t politiques 

lenant compte des importantes recherches operee 


* par nos dev^anciers, notamment par Van Gennep et 
son ecole, sur les traditions orales et soeiales, nous 
avmns reserv’^e nos preferences au domaine jusque la 
syst-ematiquement non explode, de la civilisation 
materielle, sans neanmoins jamais perdre dc vue 
certaines t aches urgent es et en general les interactions 
du complexe culturel. 11 est juste de reiidre un 
eclatant hommage a Vidal de la Blache et a ses 
successeurs pour leurs travaux sur fhabitation rurale 
realises au point de vue de la geographie huniaine. 

Nos entre prises les plus importantes out porte sur 
l equipement domestique et 1 'architecture des classes 
ruraies et sur les techniques artisanales, les deux 
premieres etant principalement realisees dans le 
cadre dime enquete genc'Tale et extensive eoniiee a 
des equipes de technieiens non etlmogra})hes et la 
troisieme sous la forme d'enquetes inteiisives et 
distinctes confiees a des chercheurs sclent ili-iues. ie 
plus souv^ent ethnographes. 

i. Equipemtnt 

Depuis 1941 vingt et depuis 1942 c^piarante jeunes 
gens anciens diplomes d'ecoles d art applicpie, ont 
ete les agents d'lme encpiete sur fecpiipement domes- 
tique principalement sur le mobilier : 13,420 meubles 
ont ete etudies a ce jour dans leur milieu d'origine, 
localises dans 87 sur 90 de nos depart ements : non^ 
avons prefere cette recherche snr le terrain a une 
compilation bibliographique on a un depouillement des 
archives egalement import ants niais susecptibies 
d'etre ajournes qnant au mobilier rural. Nos 
conclusions provisoires sont les siiivantes : 

(«) Les definitions des styles regionaux et tradi- 
tionnels sont a re voir. Exemple : en Bretagne, en 
Provence et en Normandie qiii presentent des varietes 
tres di verses. 

(6) Les styles dominants au debut du XTX' siecle 
sont le geometrique, le Louis XIII et le Louis XV 
populaires, ce qui met ces trois styles eii dti*alage 
chronologique avec fepoque des styles inspirateiirs 
dont les complexes de motifs geometri(|iies remontent 
pour le moins au Moyen Age. 

(c) Des luttes ont eu lieu entre des formes different es 
relatives a des fonctions identic[ues : armoire contro 
coffre, lit ouvert contre lit clos, chaise coutre biuc, 
table ronde contre table reetangulaire, et(‘. . . . 
Cependant que d'autres groupes de meubles out 
decline avec la fonctiun technic pie c«)rresf)ondant(‘ : tels 
ceux de la meimerie et de la bouiangerie dome‘<ti(|ue. 
Entre 1770 et ISOO, done avant, rpiant aux debuts, 
la Revolutiou politi(pie de 17Si), de uombreiises 
formes rnobilitTes ont fait leur entree dans les modest es 
classes paysannes, rev'(4uti<^>n fonetionnelle qu a 
suivi, v'crs LS4o, une deuxieme revolution i-oiiecmlant 
avec la revolution industnelle, et niar({uee }>ar la 
li(]ui(lation presqiie generale des styles recriuiiaiix et 
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le bouleversement des conditions de fabrication ; 
cela dans Tattente d'une troisieme revolution, celle 
du mobilier fabrique en grande serie, plus ou moins 
incorpore dans les futures maisons prefabriquees. 

iL Architecture Rurale 

Suscitee en prevision des besoins de la reconstruc- 
tion, Tenquete siir 1’ architecture rurale a ete realisee 
depuis 1941 par 20 et depuis 1942 par quarante 
jeunes architectes diplomes, cela non pas en vue de 
pasticher les styles anciens, mais en considerant 
cette architecture dans ses relations avec le milieu 
geographique, les conditions de la construction et les 
functions economiques, sociales et ideologiques — 
position qui a conduit a tenir compte de la structure 
agraire des exploitations etudiees. 

Nos conclusions provisoires ont ete les suivantes ; 

(u) La fixite de la civilisation rurale n est qu'ap- 
parente. En particulier, Teconomie rurale evolue 
plus ou moins vite selon les epoques. Mais plus leiite 
est, en fonction de cette economic, revolution de 
Tarchitecture rurale. 

Tout se passe comme si a un moment donne une 
certaine architecture est la result ante de deux forces 
contraires, une* force d'adaptation aux conditions 
nouvelles engendrees par I’economie, une force de 
routine. Le compromis s'affirme par un decalage 
fonctionnel dans les locaux adaptes - ou meme dans 
les locaux neufs.-^ 

(h) Comme pour le mobilier, il existe un (kk^alage 
chronologique des styles. 

(c) Certains caracteres architectoniques plus ou 
moins independants du milieu geographique ont an 
moins survecu jusqtCa la revolution industrielle : 
telles la repartition de la pente des toits et des 
materiaux correspondants de couverture. 

(d) On aper^oit des avant la revolution industrielle 
de grandes lignes d'evolution : disparition progressive 
de la cohabitation des humains et des animaux, 
diminution des fonctions de la salle commune, 
disparition de la cheminee a foyer central, etc. . . . 

(c) Aggravation du decalage fonctionnel du fait de 
la revolution industrielle. 

Actuellement 1,274 monographies d'exploitations 
caracteristiques ont ete etudiees dans 86 depart e- 
ments. En outre, Fexperience technique et humaine 
acquise par les enqiieteurs sur leurs terrains respect ifs 
de recherche a fait souhaiter aux ministeres de la 
Reconstruction et de F Agriculture (genie rural) la 
prolongation de Fenquete sous la forme d un centre de 
formation professionnelle d' architectes ruraux, la 


- Ainsi des granges trop petites, quant a la polyculture, a 
succede la culture intensive des cercales. 

Telles le^ inai>onrt en hauteur dans le nouvel habitat 
disperse des vugnobles languedociens, souvenir des maisons en 
hauteur des aggloineratioms anciennes. 


prolongation a ete obtenue, et nous sommes heureux 
de le porter a la connaissance du Conseil du Congres 
international des sciences anthropologiques et ethno- 
logiqiies, qui a inscrit a son programme les problemes 
de Fethnologie applicpiee. La formule que nous avons 
experimentee et selon lacpielle les retdierches ethno- 
graphiques les plus urgentes sont contiees a des 
techniciens non ethnographes mais encadres par des 
ethnographes, a permis de realiser dans les delais 
necessaires une recherche importante, non sans donner 
aux techniciens des connaissances qui leur seront 
utiles dans Fexercice du metier. 

Hi, Ter/ndf/itf's Artisaii(ife'< 

Les enquetes sur les techniques artisanales out etc 
contiees comme nous F avons dit non plus a des 
techniciens, mais a des travail leurs scientifiques, 
geogra])hes, historiens, sociolog ues, et(‘. . . . et de 
preference ethnogra[)hes formes ])ar FInstitut d’ethuo- 
logie et FEcole du Louvre. Ces enquetes ont princi- 
palement porte sur la poterie et la metallursiie, mais 
egalement sur le tissage, les technifiues du bois, la 
vannerie, etc. 

A Fetude detaillee des techniques, s'est ajoutee, 
selon un ]dan monographiipie constant, celle des 
artisans iiitewsses et de leur milieu ec< 3 nomi({ue et 
social. 

L'exem])le prt\sente est <*elui divs ateliers ceramiipies 
de 8t. Jean La Poterie pour les(|ueis ont tHe (Hudiees, 
avec* Fhistoire commiinale des mtdiers d(‘puis le X\T' 
siecle, les matieres premieres, les lieux de travail, 
Foutillage. les optu*ations, le catalogue de la produc- 
tion, le fonctionnement economi{{ue et social des 
entreprises, les coutumes et la langiie professionnelle. 
M. Marcel ]\laget a mis an point pour ces mono- 
graphies dont il a trace le schema un precede d‘ expres- 
sions graphiques des gestes de travail en relation 
avec les divers stades du prodiiit fabricpie. 

En general, on constate une regression accelertV et 
comme ineluctable devant la revolution industrielle, 
de la plupart de ces technit[ues artisanales tradition- 
nelles dont il sera it u to pi que d'esptTer le maintien par 
des mesures artihcielles. 

ii\ Rrchn'chf s l)ir< ) 

En plus de ces trois empietes. nous signalerons 
notamment : 

(u) Une eiKjuete sur les theatres populaires de 
marionnettes, encore tres nonibreii.x a Paris, et dont 
les exploitants sont egalement adapt a tears ou auteurs 
du repertoire, auteurs des decors, marionnettes et 
accessoires machinist es, act ears et improvisateurs ! 
C'aracteres (pii fiermettent (Fanalyser certains ])r()- 
blemes en relation avec des formes arehaiques de 1 art 
dramatique. 

9 
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(b) Une mission cretnde des chants populaires de 
Basse Bretagne, lesquels ont ete enregistres graphi- 
quement, phonetiquement et phonographiquement 
et etudies en fonction de leur valeur linguistique et 
sociologiqne. 

(c) Plusieurs missions d’ etudes avec enregistre- 
ments phonographiqiies , etc. . . . de conteurs 
populaires. 

{d) La diffusion systematique dans un grand 
nonibre de departements, a raison au moins d'une 
commune par canton (ce qui donnera un minimum 
d 'environ 3,000 reponses quand Tenquete sera 
terminee) d'une liste de 71 questions en prevision 
d*un atlas ethnographique de la France. 

Les premieres tentatives en vue de realiser des 
monographies globales de groupes humains, ce que 
nous considcrons comme une des taches essentielles 
de I'ethnographie. Ex. pour des communes de 
Sol()gne et du Plateau de Millevaches, oil se poursui- 
vent des experiences systematicjues de transformations 
de reconomie rurale. 

A roceasion des diverses recherches, ont ete remis 
au Musee des arts et traditions populaires et enregistres 
dans son laboratoire (I'ethnographie fran^aise, outre 
les monographies et autres textes deja mentionnes, 
01,022 cliches photographiques et dessins techniques 
ext'cutes sur caique aux tins de diffusion. 

3. Hknotveau des Mrs FES d'Etunooraphie 
FkAX\'ATSE DKFl is 194o 

Depuis la Liberation, il n'a jias encore ete possible 
de realiser Touverture du Musee des arts et traditions 
populaires, les materiaux necessaires aux arne'iiage- 
ments cffant rtxserves a des besoins priori! aires. Les 
recherches ont ete activement poussees par le Labora- 
toire d' Ethnographic fran9aise et son Direct eur M. 
Maget cependant que le Conservateur du Mus{}e 
apportait aupres de I’lnspecteur gtmeral des Mus(?es 
M. \ ergnet-Ruiz sa collaboration a la reorganisation 
d('s MustVs de province, notamment quant a I'ethno- 
graphie fran^aise dans le cadre d une loi nouvelle 
r(‘gissant leur statut, pri^paree par MM, Jaujard, 
Directeur general des Arts et Lettres, et Georges 
Sall(‘s, l)irecteur des Musees de France, 

Desorniais, les 900 Musees de Province passent sous 
le contrdh' de 1 Etat et leurs Conservateurs doivent 
etr(‘ choi>is dans une liste d’aptitude constituee sur 
titres par une (bmniission scientifique : ooT .de ces 
Musees, selon un recensement de juillet 1945, suit 
detenteurs de fonds d'ethnographie fran9aise. 

E^‘s [)rin(‘ipes directeurs de not re action ont ete 
les suivants * 

i. l>*s (‘onstructions de Musees risquent d'etre 
<i>sez longtemps differees. 11 taut done niieiix utiliser 
Tespace museographique existant en coustituant 


d'importantes reserves et des salles d expositions 
temporaires, ce qui permet : 

(u) De mettre dans les reserves un grand nombre 
d'objets jusqu'ici exposers et d'en presenter desormais 
une selection par roulement. 

(6) D 'exposer plus au large selon des partis plus 
francs, qu'il s’agisse de reconst it uer des ‘ tranches de 
' reahte ’ ou des presentations par themes ideologiques,^ 
cela avec toute la documentation necessaire. 

(c) D'amenager les reserves en fonction de la docu- 
mentation et de la recherche scientifique, principale- 
nient dans les ^lusees les plus importants qui devien- 
nent des ^ ^lusees-laboratoires ’ fonctionnant en 
liaison avec les Universites et le Centre national de la 
Recherche scientifique. 

ii. II est dresse au fur et a mesure des inspections 
un plan museographique de la France ^ dans lequel 
chaque ^Iiisee se developpe selon un programme, en 
fonction de ses rich esses acquises et du potentiel 
museographique de la region dans la quelle il se trouve. 

II doit en resulter pour les Musees archeologiques 
une liaison plus etroite avec les Services des fouiUes 
et des monuments historiques et une coordination 
avec r Inspection des Museums d'histoire natureUe. 

Quant aux Musees d’ethnographie regionale, ils 
sent frequemment combines a des expositions de 
synthese historique. C est ainsi (pie pour la Nor- 
mandie est eree a Caen un Musee norinand oil 
riiistoire svnthetique de la Province est associee a 
des series spc^^cialisees d'ethiKJgraphie ; (dependant 
que dans le Musee local de Coutances, une specialite 
particulierement attractive lui est donnee : partant 
de la Cathedrale de Coutances, une exposition com- 
paree de TArchitecture Medievale en Normandie et 
en Angleterre. Pour la Bretagne, il est envisage de 
suggerer a Rennes sur les bases de I’ethnographie 
celti(|ue de cette province, une exposition comparee 
du celtique insulaire. 

iii. A la politique d* acquisition archeoiogique d’un 
matmel scientifiquement fouille correspond un 
programme d’urgence en ethnographic fran9aise. 
De toutes parts sur le terrain, au inoyen d’ instructions 
definissant les methodes de travail, des missions 
d’acquisitions sont confiees a des scientifiques non 
specialistes auxquels il est demande de tenir un 
journal d’activite et de preparer pour chaque objet 
recolte une monographie systematique ou trouvent 
place, aupres de la nomination et de la description 


* \ oir il ce sujet Tartiele (le M. (rcorgfes Salles public 
(laiis Ja Bei'iie de Paris. 

^ Siirnaluiiii a cette ucca^ioii que nou.s sommes en 
react len cunt re le>. pre-*entations exces^ivenient dictoes par 
la \v'meti ie ^tatique realise^ daus trop de inustVs ; nous 
preferon.s une r^yrnetrie dynamitpie, assurement de realisation 
plus difficile, mais combien plus respect ue use de Tidee de base. 
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physique, les techniques de fabrication d'entretien, de 
conservation et d'utihsation, les caracteres econom- 
iques, sociaux, juridiques, ideologiques et esthetiques, 
I’histoire du specimen et du type, la comparaison, les 
opinions et les references. Un ouvrage de M. Maget est 
en preparation a ce sujet. C'est ainsi que Dom 
Miguel de Barandiaran, qui represente dans notre 
conseil I’ethnologie basque, va recueillir pour le 3Iusee 
Basque et sous nos auspices une collection d'ethno- 
graphie dans la region de Sare (Basses-Pyrenees). 

4. Conclusion 

Aupres des efforts dus aux institutions ofhcielles, 
nous nous en voudrions de iie pas mentionner ceux 
des chercheurs individuels au premier rang des quels il 


faut placer M. Arnold Van Gennep, qui a poursuivi 
durant la guerre, avec la pubhcation de di verses 
monographies regionales, ceUe de son monumental 
Manuel de folklore franQais contemporain. Cependant 
C[ue le Professeur Le Bras a continue ses enquetes 
sur le folklore religieux. Sans prejudice d'a litres 
travaux que leurs auteurs nous pardonnerons de ne 
pouvoir, faute de temps, mentionner ici. 

En ce qui nous concerne, nous avons conscience 
d'apporter notre contribution a la science ethno- 
grapliique ; non sans prendre part au renouveau 
des Musees de France et a leur mission d’education 
populaire et de mise en valeur du patrimoine national 
a r usage des visiteurs et rangers auxquels s'ouvre a 
nouveau notre pays. 


PROCEEDINGS OF INSTITUTIONS 


Soil Conservation as a Problem of Human Ecology. 

Summary of a communication by J)r. G. W Jacks, 
Imperial Bureau of Soil Survey, to the Empire 
Science Cottyress at Oxford. July, 194(5 
Soil conservation is a problem of human ecology — a 
problem of establishing a stable society in which human 
beings are the dominants, and the lesser fauna and flora 
comprise chiefly domesticated animals and cultivated 
plants. Such man -dominated communities have existed 
in the past, and exist to-day in equilibrium with their 
environment oxer small portions of the earth's surface. 
Much larger areas are occupied by communities in which 
man appears as a sort of pseudo -dom inant, and whicli 
are not in equilibrium with, but are causing the pro- 
gressive deterioration of, their environment, Tlie 
problem of soil conserv'ation is to discover, and bring 
into being, the conditions in which a stable equilibrium 
can exist between a human soeietj' utilizing the land for 
its maintenance and the external environment. ... It 
is axiomatic that where the env ironment is deteriorating 
imder human occupation, i.e. where soil fertilitv' is running 
down, there can be no stable equilibrium and a continua- 
tion of the process must result if not in elimination, 
at least in rendering his existence increasingly pre- 
carious. ... A useful, albeit not perfect, criterion 
of whether a community is adapted to its env ironment 
is its state of contentment, which can be judged 
by its economic prosperity ov er a period of ^ears or, 
more accurately, by whether it is able to stan<l on its 
own feet imder v'ariable economic circumstances. A 
scheme of land utilization will not succeed imless 
tangible and lasting social and economic advantages 
accrue from it. Tliere have been schemes of .'^oil con- 
serv^ation that have been earned through by coercion 
or with the help of subsidies unsupported by spontaneous 


co-operation among the occupiers of the land, but they 
hav'e not sucf*ee<led, or, if they hav e, the results do not 
give the irnfiression of permanence <»r stability. Such 
schemes are likely to succeed only where the ])lanning 
authority has sufficient powder to treat the human stratum 
on the same level as the plant strata of the commimity. 
In other circumstances tlie function of the planning 
authority is mainly to help the people to help themselv^es. 
Tlie ])ur[>ose of describing soil conserv ation as a problem 
in human ecology is to suggest that more attention he 
paid, in future studies of land utilization and soil con- 
ser\>ition, to the adaptation of different tvqies of rural 
community to iliffereiit tv pes of land. . . . I'he neces- 
sary rnetisures as a whole cannot be fitted into the 
existing life of the community. Adaptation of the 
community must g(j hand in hand with adaptation of 
land -use practices ; indeed, it is (piest ion able whether any 
distinction should be made between them. 

Discussion of this communication emphasized the 
flict that, m many parts of the world, communities w4iich 
had been more or less in equilibrium w ith their env iron- 
ment had been seriously shaken out of their routine in 
the nineteenth and tw^entieth centuries. Production in 
many places liad been temporarily increased, whether at 
the expense of the future or not is not often clear. An 
accompaniment of this rapid transition had been a huge 
increase in pojiulation in sev^eral regions with resultant 
local congestion, and the need for many '^ocial adjust- 
ments. Traditional cropping related to traditional 
land-tenure anti hou^-ehold -organization are now often 
inadequate to the new' circurnstiUices, There seems to 
be an obvuous need for advice from social anthropologists 
in relev'ant matters of policy, as to the steps to be taken 
to effect necessary changes with minimum disturbance 
and maximum soil conseivation. 


OBITUARIES 


Jack Herbert Driberg ; 1888-1946 

4 Jack Herbert Driberg, w'ho died on o February, 
1946, w^i-' lioiai in As^am in April. 1 SSS, of a 
Serv'ice family. He was the eldest of three 
brothers, all of outstanding talent. He vxas eilucated 
at The Grange Preparatory School, Crow'borough, 


Lancing (ollege, and Hertford College, Oxford. In 
1912 he joined the Uganda Administration. In 1921 
he was transferred to the Sudan Administration at the 
reijue-t of tlu* (iov'ernment of the Anglo- Egy])tian 
Sialan but retired from it on medi(*al grounds in 192o. 
He did not always agree with these Administrations 
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about pohry an<l inethoci^ and made no pretence of 
doiiitz .so. He had already published before his retire- 
ment an important etliiiologieal monograph on the 
i^ango t7-ibo of Uganda and various ]>apers about other 
pt'ople^, and on the })a^is of these an<l other unpublished 
>tudie-, he decidiMl to start a new career as an anthro- 
poloLUst. W'ltli this end in \'iew lu‘ worked with Prof. 
N'iitrniaii and Prof. Malinowski at the J^ondon S(*hool of 
j^eonomle'^ au<l Political Science, where ht* had also the 
advantaLTe of .'studying sociology with Graham Wallas and 
( im>berg. and pre-history with Uhilde. In 1927-1929 
he <rav(‘ course.'^ of lectures at the London School of 
Kconomic> and at Univiuvity Uollege, mostly on African 
^ubjei't'-. In 19‘H he began to lecture in the Department 
of Arch;eolog\' and Anthropology at C'ambridge on the 
invitation of Prof. Hodson an<l WcVs appointed to a full- 
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tmif tacn|t\- l.,♦'etu^e^}Hp iti that Department in 1984- 
a pu-.t whicli he held till he reliiiqui'.hef I it at hi'> own 
wi’^li in 1942 r<i do -^pt^cial work in connection with 
nii]u,u\ 1 •} M'lat ioiw in the Mxldle Ka-^t. On In.-- return 
haiirland till tic- tinie ot hi-- death, which was .sudden, 
he w ,!•> w ofking in the .M!d< I le Ka-'t ‘ct ion of the Ministry 
"t ] id' »rin,iti(Jti. He wa-- ha}>|)\ in In', new po^t. for it 
etnitin'ieil hi" <‘ont,icr with .Vrab and Muslim affairs; 
h* had aMej,tfMj Ulain and wa- buried in that faith in 

th* Mii"ijni < enietei-\ nea i‘ W<.>kiiig, 

daek Dnherg w'(»uld havt^ been the "aine per"On m 
anv walk of life, '{'fie ela""ical "cholar. heavywtdght 
i)M\-er nf di'tiiK tiMii. poet, and nui"ical eritup of Oxford : 
the -uMe^^tol <idnuni"rrator who won tin* affection of 
tlm^f- he adtnini"tered. texcej >tional linguist, and tighter, 

' ntia! Afi'c : the in-..piring tutfir, stylist, and 
hiiilnuit talker at hi" he.>t .v/>/r/e//r/e laeadna* -of London 
.ind (.ambridge; and the volunteer for desperate 


hazards in the years of war ; all w'ere of one piece, gay, 
versatile, lovable, and adventm‘ous — an Elizabethan. 
His was a rare spirit and his w^eaknesses were consistent 
with the heroic in his personality and fiudher endeared 
him to his friends. The gods give us faults to make us 
men. 

Jack Driberg's romantic figure made him a great 
success as a teacher at Cambridge. Students felt at 
once that here was something outside the ordinary 
academic rim. They admired him and he was therefore 
able to influence them more than a more learned anthro- 
pologist but less impressive man might have done. 
He had haraka. To him is largely due the continued 
development of the C'ambridge Department into a 
flourishing school. First with Prof. Hodson, and after- 
wards with Prof. Hutton, he w^orked wholeheartedly to 
aflvance the subject of anthropology in the university 
and its present position is in no small measure due to 
his untiring efforts. He w'ould have been an even 
better teacher if financial difficulties had not forced him 
to over-lecture, as they forced him also to over-write. 
Although the Cambridge Department in his time ])ro- 
duced no research w orkers there are dozens of his students 
liolding administrative posts in different parts of the 
Empire, especially in Africa, who owe their first interest 
in native peoples to his teaching. His w^ork will continue 
to bear fruit as the years go by. 

As a wu'iter Jack Driberg was, apart from his descrip- 
tive fieldwork accounts, more a talented popularizer 
than an original thinker. He started academic anthro- 
pology late in life and had not the leisure afteiwards, or 
perhajis even the bent of mind, to acipiire a spacious 
theoretical background. He was less interested in 
general problems of social anthropology than in particular 
ethnological problems of a special region. Xo one knew' 
his tlu^oretical limitations better than himself. For 
teaching JHU•J)os(^'? and in writing popular text -books, 
where some thi'oretical approach is necessary, he made 
extensive use of Malinowski’s lectures and writings. 
His owTi original contributions were to the ethnology 
of East Africa, a region about which he had imrivalled 
personal know ledge. 

In spite of the unoriginality of his popular writings 
he performed an essential service to anthrojiology by 
spreading through them knowledge of its aims and 
inethoils. No one could have been better qualified to 
do this, for he wrote easily and well. His more popular 
books satisfied also a long felt w'ant for short intro- 
ductions to social anthropology for students beginning the 
subject, whether undergraduates in the universities or 
adult extra-mural classe.s (he was a verv successful 
W.E.A. lecturer) : such books as The Savage as he really 
i'a’ and At Home with the Savage. In People of the Small 
Arrow he used tlie medium of the historical vignette to 
portray primitive African life to the English reader, and 
in hiitiatioH poetry. 

However, he will not be remembered in the historv 
of anthropology by his teaching, since it did not lead to 
research, or by his more popular writings, which are too 
much the product of a period, but by his fieklwork 
monograph The Lango. For the tiniest was written 
(1923), The Lango is rightly regarded as an outstanding 
piece of research, and it w'ill always remain one of the 
few classical ac(‘Ounts of an African {>eople before the 
lives of Africans w'ere strongly influenced by European 
rule and commerce. That he wrote so good a book is 
due not only to his powers of observation, which wen* 
considerable, but also to his capacity for feeling affection 
for the people about w'hom he wrote, 
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Jack Dribei> 2 : <lie(l at a fairly early a^e, but had he 
lived many more years he would not. I think, ever have 
returned to academic life, or even to anthropology, at 
any rate not in this country. He had irrevocably made 
up his mind not to return to Cambridge. He was at 
the time of his death making a great success of his job 
at the ^Iinistry of Information and looked like achieving 
})rominence in a third cart^er. Perhaps he would have 
achieved m it also more worldly success than had been 
his lot as colonial adniiiiistrator and luiiversity teacher. 
Had he been hartler-hearted and more of a j^olitician 
Ills talents might have brought him higher preferment 
in his previous careers. But it was not for nothing that 
he was an exjiert jioker player. He gambled with life 
and did not always win. 

I have listed below all Driberg's writings known to me. 
Of the 41 entries 8 are of books. His most prolific period 
was from 1929 to 19J‘l. During these five years he 
published 7 books and 12 articles, one of which, a lengthy 
analysis of the Didinga language, was detailed enough 
to have been ])ublished as a short monogra})h. This 
outjiut was the flowering of the London years. The 
Cambridge years were by comparison barren. Dri berg's 
literary af*tiv’ity was very much more considerable than 
tile bibliography iiulicates, for he also wrote numerous 
reviews and articles in the pojiular press. At the out- 
break of the late war he was engaged in writing a book 
on the religion of Africans and was collecting material 
for a further book on the age -set system in Africa. He 
had also contracted to write his autobiography. It is 
not known how far he reached in these undertakings. 

E. E. EVANS-PRITCHAKD 

1919. * Rain-Haking among the Lango.’ J.R.AA., Vol 

XLIV, 1919. 

1929. The H{tn<UHK>k of I ffondo (Chapter on Anthro- 
polog\'). 2nd E<l., Loiiflon. 1920. 

1921. ’ Tht‘ hango District, I ganda Pi-otei torate.’ The 
Geoffraphicdl JoornaL Vol. LVIII, 1921. 

1922. ■ A Prt‘liminary Account of the Didinga,’ Sudan 
Notes and Records, Vol. W Xo. 4, 1922. 

1923. The Lfunjo, a Nilotic Tribe of Ud^imla, London. 
1923. 

1925. ‘ Didinga Customarv Law,' Sudan Notes and 

Records, Vol. VIII, Xo. 2.' 1925 ; ^ Lafon Hill,' Sudan 
Notes and Records, Vol. VIII, Xo. 2, 1925. 

1927. ‘ Xotes on Dreams among the Lango and the 
' Didinga of the South-eastern Sudan,' Man, 1927, 94 ; 
'The Game of Choro or Pereauuif Max, 1927, 114; 

‘ The Game of Choro or Pereauni ' (concluded). Max. 

1927, 127; ' Anthro[>ology in C’olonial Administra- 

tion,’ Econoniica, June, 1927 ; 'The Didinga Moun- 

' tains.' The Geographical Journal, \"oL LX IX, 1927. 

1928. ' Primitive Law in Eastern Africa,' Africa, Vol. I, 

1928. 

1929. ■ Inhentancf^ Fet*s,' Max, 1929, 64 ; Kncyclo- 
pcedia Britaniiica, 14th Ed., 1929. (St'veral articles) : 
The Savage as he really is, London, 1929 ; Poker, by 
Frank Arnold and Herbert Johnson, London. 1929. 
(Herbert Johnson is a pseudonym for J. H. Driberg.) 

1930. People of the Small Arrow, London, 1930 ; The 
East African Problem, London, 1930. 

1931. * (hila Colonists and the Lake Regions of Africa,' 
Ethnolog. Studien, Vol. I, 1931 ; ‘ Yakan,' J.R.A.L, 
Vol, LXL 1931 ; ' The Didinga Language,’ Mitteilun- 
gen des Seminars fur Orientalischen Sprachen, Jahrgang 
XXXIV. 1931. 

1932. ■ Economic Stages of Development in Africa’ 
(Report to the Sociological Research Meeting of the 


Royal Anthropological Institute), Max, 1932, 200 ; 
At Home with the Savage, London, 1932 ; * The Status 
' of Women among the Xilotics and Xilo-Hamitics.’ 
Africa, Vol. V, 1932 ; Initiation. T ranslations from 
Poems of the Didinga and Lango Tribes, London, 1932 ; 
' African Systems of Education ' (Report of a Lecture 
given to the Royal Anthropological Institute on 
16 March, 1932), Max, 1932, 144 ; ' State Marriages 
* in Africa,' Max, 1932, 3 ; ' Lotuko Dialects.’ 

Americctn Anthropologist, Vol. XXXIV, 1932 ; ' Some 
‘ Aspects of Lango Kinship,' Sociohgus, Vol. VIII, 
1932. 

1933. ' Divination by Pebbles,’ Max, 1933, 3 ; Engato 
the Lion Cub, London, 1933. 

1934. ' The African Conception of Law,’ ^Journal of 
Comparative Legislation and International Law, Xov., 
19.34. 

1935. ‘ The Best Friend ” among the Didinga,’ Max, 

1935, 110; 'Ethiopia, the Country and its In- 

' habitants,’ Cambridge Review, 8 Xov., 1935. 

1936. ' Tlie Secular Aspect of Ancestor- Worship in 
'Africa.' J,R,Af,S., Vol. XXXV, 1936; Desert 
Encounter, by Knu<l Holinboe, London, 19.36 (Intro- 
duction by J. H. Driberg). 

1939. 'The Watumbatu of Zanzibar,' by Jan H. (). 
Rolleston, Tangan yika Notes and Records, Dec., 1939. 
(Edited jiosthumously by J. H, Driberg.) ; 'A Xote 

■ on the Classiheation of Half-Hamites in East Africa,’ 

]Max, 1939, 19; .‘Clan Functionarie-;.’ J.R.Af.S., 

Vol. XXXVHI, 1939. 

Date uncertain. 'The Attitude of Africans towards 

■ Animals,' The Animal Year Book, Vol, II, X.D. 


Amaury Talbot : 1877-1945 

5 Th<^ d(‘ath of Dr. Amaury Talbot at Chelti‘nham 
on 28 December, 194.7, ha?> rianovi^d on<" of the bi"->t- 
known Africanists of our time. Peicy Anuuuy 
Talbot was born on 26 Jun(\ 1877. He receivivl his 
University education at Oxford and began his association 
with Wt^>,t Africa in 19u2 when he was ap]jointed 
Assistant Commissiomu- on the Anglo -Liberian Boundary 
Commission of that year. In 1994 he took part in the 
Alexander-Gosling Expedition to Lake Cliad and in the 
following year joined the Colonial Administrative 
Service as Assistant District Commissioner in Southern 
Xigeria. In 1910 he was a member of the Expedition 
to Xorth Carmu’oons and French Central Africa, and in 
1911 was promoted to be a District ( 'ommissioner in 
Soutliern Xigeria. In 1920 he was appointed Census 
Commissionei- for the 1921 decemiial census of the 
Southern Provinces of Xigeria. He was promoted 
Resident (Provincial (Commissioner) in 1921 and retired 
ten years lati'r. 

Dr. Talbot's deep interest in th(‘ peojiles of Xigeria 
is evidenced by his numerous published works. The 
fii’st of these, a study of the Ekoi, a])peared in 1912 under 
the title In the Shadow of the Bush. Life in Southern 
Nigeria followed in 192.3. This described the religious 
and social life of the Ibibio. The Peoples of Southern 
Nigeria appeared in 1926 ; Some Nigerian Fertility 
Cults in 1927 ; and Tribes of the Niger Delta in 1932. 
Of these works th(‘ best -known and most important is 
The Peoples of Southern Nigeria, a four-volume work 
(‘ontaining the results of the census and of the ethno- 
graphical and historical investigations which accom- 
panied it. Although Talbot's approach as an anthro- 
pologist may now appear old-fashioneil, these volumes 
contain an immense amoimt of valuable information 
13 
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and aro likol\' to rt'inain for a lonj^ time tlie standard 
work on tlie peoples of Soutlr^rn Xieeria. 

Dr. Tai))ot wa^ awanied tlio sihia* medal of tlio Koval 
Afnoan Society in 102.‘) and rt*coived the decree of 
Doctor of Scienc<‘ from Oxford I'niversity in 1930. Ho 
\va> al>o a <iistinKm'>heil botanist and presented to the 
British ami other imiscainis inort* than 300 flowers new 
to science. A catalocut' of his Xigerian plants was 
piiblislied by the British ^Miweum in 1913. 

In most of his ethnogi*a pineal work Dr. Talbot was 
ably assisted by his wife, who herself published a work 
deiiling with the I])ibio trilie Mysteries of a 

P/ ff/fitire People, 191.3). C. K. MEEK 

Sela Bartok : 25 March, 1881-26 September, 1945 

6 On 20 S{‘ptemb(T, 194.3, Bela Bartok died in Xew 
York. He is known to the civilized world as a 
compo--<‘i'. ptHormer, and scientist. 

B. Bartok was born in Xac\s<zentmikl6s, Torontal- 
shire, Hurnrary, on 2") March, ISSI, and finished his 
studies at Biida()est. In 1913 at Biskra Oasis, Xorth 
Africa, he wa^ studying Arabic folk music, and in 1936 
43ukisli folk mu->ic m Asia Minor. In Hungary he 
tiavelle(l for \ear> I'ound Hungarian, Koiuiianian, Slovak, 
and Buthtauan viilag*'’^. collei-ting folksongs of differtait 
natrons. H?s <‘ollt*(‘trous are to be in tlie Kthno- 

graphi(*al Musiauu of BudafK’st and in the Hungarian 
Academy t>f Scaenci's. As early as 1913 Bartok worked 
out, together with Z. Kodaly, a model method of collect; 
ing and publishing folksong w liicli is ideal and significant 
even from tlie int<*rnational j^oint of view. In 1934 with 
the ''UpjKM't of ti e Hungarian Acabrany of Scarmces h<' 
began to [ml)lish a complete collectoii of Hungai-ian folk- 
song'.> (( 'orptfs M n.sH'fp Poynloi f.s I5esi< |(‘s es'..;a\''- ti'eating 
the el )molegi(*a 1 ''igmtirvuwt' ot Hungarian fnlksong 
<ui<l lojk music lie wrote es^a\s on primitive Hungarian 
musical iiistnumait'^. On tlie ba^^is of tlu* re..>('arch 
nf Ikirtbk and his colleague Z. Ivo< laly, t he jiroblem of tlie 
I^astern rt'lation uf Hungarian folk musK‘ has lietai .■^oivrnl 


(see B. Szabolcsi, ‘ Eastern relation of early Hungarian 
‘ folk music,’ Jo^oii. Roy. Asiatic Society. 1935). His 
most important ethnological essays are : Chansons 
popnlaires ronmaines da departeynent Bihar {Hongrie)y 
Bucharest, 1913 ; Masikfolklore. Masikhidtter des Hn- 
brach. 1919 ; ' Die Volksmusik der Araber von Biskra 
‘ Lind Umgebimg.’ Z. /. Alasikwissenschaft. 1920; "La 
‘ rnusique populaire hongroise,’ Revue Mnsicale. 1920; 

' The relation of the folksong to the development of 
•the art music of our time,’ Sackhut. 1921 ; Volksmusik 
der Rffjndtien voyi MaraymireSy Munich, 1923 ; Das 
uyigarische Volkslied, Berlin, 1925; Melodien der 
ruyyidnischeyi CoUnde. Vienna, 1935 ; " The folksongs of 
Hungary.' Pro Alusica. Xew York, 1928 ; Die Volks- 
musik der Magyareyi ufid der benachbarteyi X^olker, Berlin, 
1935 ; La m^tsiqiie populaire des Hotigrois et des pen pies 
roisifis. Budapest, 1937. (Archivum Europse Centro- 
Orientalis, Vol. II.) 

Hungarian University. Kolosvdr B!ELA (tUNDA 

Thomas Hastie Bryce : 1862-16 May, 1946 

7 The Em(*ritus Professor of Anatomy in (Hasgow 
Eniversity was (‘ducated at Edinbiu-gh Collegiate 
S(*h()ol and Edinburgh University, where his M.D. 
thesis gained him the gold medal. He was Demonstrator 
in Human Anatomy to Sir William Turner, then Lectimer 
at Queen Margaret's College, ( dasgow, ami in Clasgow 
University, till lie succeeiled .lohn Cleland as Regius 
Professor. 

His special distinction was in human embryology, 
but he also published valuable work in comparative 
ana tom \\ With his professional studies he combineil 
widt‘ and activi^ inti'rest in Scottish arclucoiog\\ con- 
<lucted excavations in early cist graves in Ar?*an and 
elsewhere, ami was a \^aluable member of the Rfiyal 
( Nunniission on the Ancient Monuments of Scotlantl. 
He was an attractive k‘cturer and writer, a man of great 
jiersonal charm, and a constant supporter of tht' Royal 
Anthropological Institute. J. L. M. 


REVIEWS 

SOCIOLOGY 


The Psychological Frontiers of Society. By Abram 

S hanhfff r nath the cnlJaltordtion of ItalpJi Liutou, ('ora 
TJu Bat'-, utn! JatiKs U t.st. Xnr Yftrk : (-oluntbifi U tnerri^itu 
f^rrs^i. P.>4.'>. /*/). x/'i. 47.3. Price .^.3.00 
In tin-- tht* ('ofirrpt ot ha-'ie j)crsonality type pro- 

poundfMl t»y the author m hi-^ earlier puhlicatioii {The In- 
fhrifhoil (U'tl i-i Lrx;aniaic<{ and rtw'iN,ed in the light of 

mat^Tial ti’nrn three additional '-nrietie> C’oinanchc, Alor, and 
13<iinvilk‘ (I .S A ) '.uppIit^Mi l)\ the anthropological collabora- 
te'' who-o natiio'. ajipear. with he owui. on the title page. He 
<‘oiii that, -iuhjf'ct to (oitaiii mudifii ations, the concept 

K pro\>Mi this fin tiler anal v-i-' to t)c not only valid but 
♦^“''''Cnt lal to jui un< l*T''ta udin g of niaii\ soilological processes. 

Apait from the excellent ywy<'hoIogi<*al analyse'' of the three 
''Oeietie-. and the illumination which it throw's upon several 
a'>j)eet'^ of primiti\e and eivilized society, the mam interest 
ot the ho.tk Iie^ in Its central theoretical postulate regarding 
the natiue of ha-ie per'.oiiality. It is here, however, that w'e 
find '-'une iru « >n>i-.teiv'y. In hi*, introiluction, Kardiner defines 
the jier'-onalit y tvpe top any society a-^ ' that personality 

contigiiration whicli i-, ..hared hy the hulk of the ''0(*iet\ ^ 
^Il^■Tnbcr'^ a ie-.ult of the eaily exyierieneps which they have 
in eotinnori. It doe- not < oj jr-pond to the total personality 
of the indi\idua! hut latlici to the projeidive sy'^terris or 
un different phra-cfjiogy) tlie ^■aIue-attitude -vsterns, which 
are basic to the individual s personality configuration 


(p. viii). In this passage the basic personality is definitely 
identified wdth the earlier constellations, which ‘ tend to 

* become fixed and integrative ’ (p. 4). But later the author 
gives a provisional list of ' key integrational systems ’ (p. 26) 
determining basic pei-sonality w'hich includes almost all types 
of institutions likely to be found in any society. He still 
stresses that it is the earlier systems, and hence in later life 
those usually represented only in the unconscious, which are 
the most important, but remarks that, if a decisive change in 
the conditioning w'ere subsequently introduced, * the later 

■ integrational systems might escape the unmitigated damage 
wrought by the earliest experiences ’ (p. 148). 

Inconsistency regarding the nature of the concept of basic 
personality is foimd throughout the book. On p. 4.5 the 
author states, ‘ The alteration of the life of Western man 
' is not limited to the more accurate knowledge of the outer 

* w'orld. This great scientific knowledge broug& with it great 

* alterations in the basic personality of Western man . . . the 

■ most significant consequence vva.s the alteration of the whole 
'^uper-ego .'^y’-tern.' "iet on p, 337 he says, ’ The personality 
>tru(‘turp of modern man d(>e^^ not seem to differ from the one 

‘ W'e find m Sophocles or Shakespeare. Such differences as we 
' encountm- fall within a gi\T-u range ; they are motivated by 
^ alterati«)n> in techniques of mastery, subsistence, and partici- 
" pation — all engrafted on a similar basic personality structure.’ 
And on p. 440 he remarks further, * The changes from the 
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‘ Pentateuch to Cahnn. are not changes in essence ; they all 
‘ fall within the range of the same personality structui*e 

* subjected to different strains.’ 

It would almost appear that, in abandoning the rather 
artificial distinction drawn in his earlier volume between 

* primary ’ and ‘ secondary ’ institutions, Kardiner has not 
consistently developed his theory in the light of the considera- 
tions which made this abandonment necessary. He himself 
repeatedly stresses the integrative nature of the human per- 
sonality. Later experiences usually reinforce, but may 
counteract, those occurring earlier, but in either case the result 
will be a new integration. It is surely the final product, the 
completed personality, which is sociologically impoitant. 
Kardiner argues that * the pseudo -problem of biological as 
' agauist sociological influence ' is of small importance com- 
pared to the “ integrated control ' of the biological drives 
{p. 448), yet he often suggests stopping short of the final 
integration. It is true that the process of integration and the 
gradations in influence of the various institutions are of the 
greatest importance, but this does not justify the arbitrary 
selection of any stage of the integration, even though it be the 
major portion, as the only socially significant part of tlie 
personality. 'Xor could the author be contemplating such a 
selection when on p, 448 he says, ‘ The basic personality gives 

‘ us an inventory of the differences in mental and emotional 
‘equipment for adaptation that each group has at its disposal, 

' notwithstanding an identical biological make-up.’ He could 
scarcely deny that the new import anc‘e of the ‘ empirically 
‘ derived reality systems ’ (p. 433) has altered modern man’s 
mental and emotional equipment for adaptation and hence to 
some degree his basic personality. 

It seems that the concept of basic personality type implicit 
in the greater part of this volume is that of the f nodal per- 
sonality produced in any society by the total configuration 
of its institutions. It can be identified with the projective 
systems only if by the.se we mean the whole .subjective 
element in perception and behaviour. This further cjualifica- 
tion is neces.sary as it seems diflicult to maintain (as the 
author does on p. 39 but not often subsequently) that ' the 
‘ conclusions on which projective systems are based . . . 

‘ are the records of traumatic experience.’ If basic personality 
is to be equated wdth the projective systems (p. viii), the 
definition of the latter must be far wider than this. Xor will 
it be sufficient to include all affective elements, wliether of 
traumatic or other origin. Cognitive aspects must also be 
considered, for the ideational matrix into w liich new sensation 
is organized as perception is also to some degree culturally 
determined. Such a view is implied several times by 
Kardiner, for instance on p. 5 when he states that the earlier 
constellations ‘ are important to identify because they form 
" the cognitive basis of motivational behaviour,’ and by his 
inclusion, among the determinants of basic personality, of 
the taught reality -systems (p. 34), 

Although lacking perfect clarity on the concept of basic 
personality, the book is otherwise, considering the difficulty 
of the subject matter, surprisingly lucid. The author has 
achieved a large measure of success in his main task of 
demonstrating the natm^e of the ‘ continuous cyclic process ’ 
(p. 25fi) of interaction between institutions and personality. 
This, he rightly claims, is a great ad\'ance on the ‘ culture 
‘ pattern ’ concept which had only descriptive value (p. 249). 
There is little in the general theory with which the anthropo- 
logist could disagree, for Kardiner is insistent on the need for 
accurate culturological study. ‘ It is wellnigh impossible,’ 
he says, ‘ to tell in advance what particular elaborations wrill 
take place in a given culture ’ (p. 245) and he emphasizes 
that ‘ it is quite misleading to write up an accoimt of a 
‘ culture from the life-cycle outwards . . . and to give the 
‘ reader the impression that the ethnographer knew' all the 
‘ time what effects each vicissitude in the life -cycle created in 
‘ the personality ’ (p. 250). He also notes that ’ tensions and 

* clashes of interest can cause greater difficulties than aris-e 

* from differences in ba.sic personality-structure alone ’ 
(p. 339). 

Among the many impressive features of this work, perhaps 
the most outstanding are the author’s refreshing freedom from 
dogmatically regained preconceptions (a frequent failing of 


psychoanalysts who have undertaken the study of primitive 
cultui*es) and the extent of his success in the difficult art of 
empathy, which lends conviction to most of his analysis. 
Although he is insi.stent that tho'^e w'ho would apply his 
technique require a thorough training in psychodynamics, 
there is little that is esoteric in liis liook and many of his 
concepts should l)e found of \ alue by all -«ocial anthropologists. 
Indee<l, his list of ‘ key integiational systems ‘ might w'ell be 
given a plac^e in A otr.s' and Tlie volume should ])rove 

e.specially valuable to tho-^e intere''te<l in problems of culture 
change. \V. K. (JKUI)ES 

The Role of the Aged in Primitive Society. /^// Lett fl . 

9 Slmniun.s, Yale nt cer.stttf ]^rt 1945. {Otford Intctrsittf 
l^ees.s.) i't, 317. f^ttee 4 dolltft>>. hntfl/.\ft jtriee, 

2t)N. fid. 

I’he purpose of thi-* volume i-* ' to study the ways in which 
■ various primitive societies liuve asciibtsl positions of 
‘ security and jire.stige to tlie agetl. and in wdiat ways old 
people have betai able to achieve sucli status through personal 
* initiative ' (p, v). Selecting 71 widely scattered tribes, the 
author determine the relative frequemy* of 112 character- 
istics {' trait?. ') relating to the status and treatment of the 
aged and corn^ates tliem wutli 109 jihy->ical and cultural 
charactei ustic?.. The resulting I,14fi I'orn'lation^ aie listed 
in detail in the ajijKmdix and the gener'al limlings '^ummaiized, 
wuth man\ specific example^, m the mam '*<‘r*tu)ns «)f tlie ln>ok 
under the eight headings of ‘ The A'-'.uiance of Food,' ’ Iho- 
' perty Right'.,’ ' Rrc'.tige,' ' (General Activitie,^.' ' Fohtical and 
' Civil Activities,' ■ 4’he of Knowdedg<\ Magi<-, ami 

' Religion,' ' The Function^ of the Family,' ami ' Reactions to 
“ Heath.' 

The obvious care with which the analysl^. ha', been made 
and the n'cognitioii given to the limitation-* impost»d by 
the data are commendable. As a gemual survey of an mi- 
portant fii'ld of jiriimtive life, the >tudy ha-, value, not only 
in its ow'ii right, but aho a-> a correi tive to the prevailing 
tendency tow'anU a too t^xclusive concentration on the role of 
childhood experience in determining and maintaining cul- 
tural forms. Thus, in contrast to those w ho regard inythologv 
almost purely as ‘ projection ' of earh^ ' trauma,’ the author 
remarks, ‘ Any jirestige acconled to old age has tendeil to be 
' reflected in the current legends and myth--, and it seems 
significant that in so many ot these a<'counts the star per- 
' formers have beeui portray('d as old, w ise, and verv inqiortant 
' persons (p. fifi). ... It w'ould almost ap]>ear that the aged 
■ have “ created gods in their ow'n imag(‘,” or that mythologies 
■ have accommodated themselves significantly to the aspira- 
' tions and coveted roles of the aged ’ (p. 74). Many of the 
other general conclusions are also of interest, such as that 
* ill primitive societies there are no sign-- of a deep-seated 
instinct ” to guarantee to elder-* either homage or pity 
• from their offspring (p. 50) . . . respect for old age has, as 
‘ a rule, been accorded to pei--<‘ns on the ba'-is of some par- 
' ticular asset which they po.s>ess ' (p. 51). There is an 
illuminating discussion of the role of food tabotis, of magic, 
and ot story-telling in p^o^'ldlng security and privilege in the 
\ ears of decline. Iinall\', there is an excellent de.'-cription 
of the various w'ays in wduch death has been met. or antici- 
pated, in the different societies. 

Methodologically, the main interest of this book lies in its 
employment of statistical procedure, and it is here that it i-. 
most open to criticism. The author defenrls his method with 
the statement that ' it is on this (statistical) basis that one 
■ may determine best whether the distribution of the trait is 
* subject to reliable generalization, and possibly to some 
degree of prediction, or must be regarded as due to r-hance. 
' accident, or imknow'u factors " (p. 32). But does the 
accurate determination of the frequemw of a trait have anv 
value other than the negative one of providmg a check on those 
wiio w'ould generalize on a less sound basis ? Unless the 
coriolation is perfect, which few' of those stmlied are, w'e must 
assume the presence of an ” imknown factor ’ and we caimot 
eliminate its possibility even in the case of perfect correlation. 
It w'lll be noted that practically all the author’s general con- 
clusions, which give the real value to his study, are derived 
moie from his considerable insight into functional relationships 
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than from the hare correiations. As * prediction/ the only 
value of statistical generalizations can lie in tlie possibility 
of their supplying ‘ leads ' to field workers in new areas. 
Finally, there are many anthropologists who would question 
the validity of cross-cultural comparison by means of ‘ traits ’ 
isolated from their general cultural context. The author’s 
interesting employment of a four-point scale of dominance to 
as-sess the relative importance of a trait in each society 
minimizes, but does not fiillv overcome, such an objection. 

W. R. GEDDES 

Society and Nature. A Sociological Enquiry. By 

Kelf>eu. London^ Keyan Paid, 1941). Fp, viii, 391. 
Price :ibv. 

The thesis of this clearly written and lavishly docu- 
meutecl book is the part pla\ ed by the principle of retribution 
in the thought of primitive man, by which the author means 
the close comiectioii in that thought between sins or errors, 
on the one hand, and retribution, on the other, inflicted by 
unseen power:,. Upon this principle Mr. Kelsen bravely 
suspeiuls a great weight of theory in the endeavour to show 
tile dependence of primitive man's view of Xature, that is of 
the natural w<irl<i, upon his .-sociology, namely, upon certain 
ideas of his relations to his fellows in his most primitive 
.societies. From retribution exacted by spirits or ' death- 
M)uls,' tiu'inseh es vindictive because they have been deprived 
of life, the theory derives the idea of justice for all later times, 
tile per^onaliziniz of the hitrher spirits and deities of religion, 
an<l the origin of the (conception of cau'^ality. particularly as 
eiabortUed by the philosophic and dramatic genius of Greece 
in the classic period of its history. The criticism of the thesis 
and of its central idea of retribution must be that it is a some- 
what -slender foundation for all that is sought to be built upon 
It. 4’ht're are, indeed, certain areas of savage life, and stages 
in its history, in whicli tiie active powers in Nature and human 
soci(‘ty are conceived of as spirits analogous to ghosts ; and 
tliLs religion, known comfirehensively as Animism, was in the 
early days of anthropological .science regarded as the most 
primitive leligion of mankind, with, as its characteristic ethical 
motiv(‘, fear of the vengeance of the spirits if through ignorance 
or wilfulnes', their moral older were transgres.sed. 

W Init might be called the second (our pre.sent) generation 
<if anthiopologist-> has passed beyond the first conceptujii of 
■ pnnutivt' ' man as fully represented by the animistic tribes 
of contemporary sa\'ages, and b(\\'(jnd the idea of primiti\'e 
etlucs as derived from the fears of man at the same stag(‘ of 
tribalism. Tlu'r(‘ i.s perhaps a sense of the slenderness of the 
undoubted vein of truth he is working upon, beneath the 
author s \ ust as>(*niblage of notes and references to the early 
great authorities, with which the book is rendered more 
cumbrous than it need be. A more comprehensive view of 
Nature in its relation to human nature would lead to the fact 
that, as i< the with other creatures such as the birds and 
mammals. th(‘ ver\ existence and (ontin nance of the race are 
madf‘ <Up(‘ndent upon maternal and paternal care : and 
surely tlie elf*iii('nts of beia'Hcenee, gratitude, and affection m 
the rudimentary human family cannot be ignored as a 
source of the ('thical. In trutli, the hampering effect of the 
author's thf'si^ of the normative intlueru t' of the principle of 
retuhution upon man's ideas of Nature and of his own social 
relations is mh'u in the inade(juat(‘ treatment of Totemism. 
\vhich Is almost wholly ri'U'gated to one large note (pp. 304- 
30.)) I her(‘ is little hasis for the statement that 'the 
pnneiplc of rctnhution dominates tlu* totemi.stie system*; 
and litth' more for the coritentifui earlier that ' undoubtedly 
The ( orrect nucleus of the relationslnp is that toternistieally 
-ugamzed primitive people interpret their relationship to the 
totem animal according to the principle of reciprocity ; " we 

do not kill you, in order that you will not kill ns," or, more 
(oiioctly. "we respect you in (^rder that you ‘may adapt 

>fKn behaviour to our interests.” ’ 

I his 1 ^ an illustration of the ^sTiter's over-stressing of his 
*at‘L'oi\ of retribution, especially on its vindictive side. 

I ntemi-.m is, m fact, an example of the development of religion 
and nioial^. ,uid (T idoas of spirits and deity from other j-oots 
than ft‘ai ; t.u- liere tlu* association of beneficence, kinship, 
t»Mlnwship. and mystical commuiuon is as real as the con- 


nection with fear i.s elsewhere. Being very wide.spread in 
early times, when himting and food -gathering were the 
universal economy, Toternism played a great part in creating 
human solidarity and tentative essays, as it were, at human 
brotherhood ; and it is an important truth that the brother- 
hood and the fellowship, even in this most primitive form, 
depended upon a common relation with the god or object of 
worship. 

Further, this advance received an immense impulse towards 
the loftier ideas of knowledge, ethic* s, and religion in modern 
civilization, as a con.sequence of what is known as the Agricul- 
tural Revolution, when the double domestication of grain 
and of cattle made of the leading peoples of the workl — 
instead of most primitive food -gatherers and hnnter'> and 
somewhat more advanced animistic savages who combined 
with hunting and food -gathering a small amount of gai'den- 
cultivation — peoples w'ho were farmei‘s on an ever-widening 
scale with the use of the great riverine systems, like the 
Egyptians and Assy ro -Babylonians, or were cat tie -rearing 
and herding folk, like the Greeks when they spread over Ionia 
into their classic home, or were such as the shepherd.'^ of Israel 
who kept their flocks on the pastures of the Near East, and 
composed poems lofty, tender, spiritual, and universal like 
the Twenty -third Psalm. 

Without going further into tlie very limited connection of 
the ideas of causality, justice, and retribution in Greek 
literatuie, with it^ aninnstic past, it should be said that the 
emergence of the civilized mind, in a sen^e once for all, with 
its qualities of abstract thought, ethical judgment, and a 
moralized religion, which it has never lost, can be clearly seen 
in classic Greece, and may be faiily repre.sented in the foil /Vv - 
iiig \'iews of God, taken almost at random from ACschyius and 
Plato, differing on their lofty plane. To .Eschylus, Zeus is 
most blessed among the blessed, (jf perfect power most perfect, 

‘ the all-seeing, all-powerful father, the cause and accom- 
plisher of all things, witliout whose will nothing happens to 
' men ' ; Plato is emphatic in his denial ' that God can he the 
' author of evil to anyone. He is the author of all good 
’ things but of good things only. If evils come, as come they 
■ do, we must find some other theory to account for them.’ 

JOHN MURPHY 

The Social Life of a Modern Community. By U\ Lloyd 

I I Warner and Paid B. Lunt. Yale Cnicei^sity 
I {OJ-.P.) 1941. Pp. jcx, 4t)(>. Emjliiih price. 24.s'. 

The Status System of a Modern Community. H!) 

lU Lloyd arner and Paid S. Linit. i ale L niver^ity Prc'ys. 
(O.P.P.) 1945. Pp. XX, 246. Kmjli-sh price., i8.v. Wl. 

The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups. Bi, 

R. Lloyd arner and Leo Srole. \ ale University Pres.s. 
{0.(\P.) 1945. Pp. xii, 318. Enylish price, 26.9. 6r/. 

These three volumes form part of a series of six describing 
the social organization of a New England town, here ivferred 
to as Yankee City. Tin' other volumes have not yet appeared. 

Yankee City was chosen as a town in which the ' tvpieal ’ 
American attitude to lib* could be found and as a place whore 
the cultural assimilation of immigrant people could h(- 
(►bserved. It is an urban area of some 17,000 pejjple, formerly 
a seaport and textile centre, now engaged m the shoe-making 
and silvtu-plate indnstries. A research staff of thirty was 
engaged on the project for the five-year period l93(F-34. 

The method used is that familiar to social anthropologists, 
the Sustained interview, i.e. interview before the event, ofiscr- 
vation of the event, and interview after the ev(‘nt. The 
que.^tionnaire and the schedule are referred to somewhat 
disparagingly hut have been put to use in specific aspects of 
the inquiry. Tiius the economic side of life is investigated by 
means of a 40-page schedule covering all pos.';;ihie variations 
t)f income and expenditure. The use of the interview over 
a population of 17,000 accounts for the long period of the field 
w<.)rk. 

The main purpose of the research was to test the concept 
that ' s(jcieties have a fundamental structure which integrates 
* and gives characteristic form to the rest of society * (I, p. 36). 
To this end ‘ millions of social facts,' covering the reacti<jn 
of the individual and his social groupings to the natural 
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environment, to other individuals or groups, and to the un- 
known, supernatural wnrld, have been collected . 

The investigators found that the community divides into 
six social classes, distinguished the one from the other by 
family and kinship ties, by differences of economic level, by 
the amount of divergence from the attitudes of the Yankee 
ho.st -society, etc. * The Yankee City data offer no support 
‘ for the simple economic determinism of class.' This class 
division has a geographic base w^hich is described with a 
diagrammatic map of the town. Hill Street, where the upper- 
upper clas^. live, and River brook, where the houses of the lower-' 
lower class are, can be paralleled in any city of western 
civilization. The material is new only in the detail with 
which the interaction of the class members is elaborated. 
Individuals in each class belong to families, chques, formal 
and informal associations, and the manner in which all are 
related to the pattern of the w'ider society is fully and ex- 
haustively worked out. Tables, diagrams, and charts occupy 
many pages as the internal relations of each class in the social 
structure are follow'ed through the family, the associations, the 
working life, and the use of leisure. A chapter of ‘profiles,’ 
made up of composite interview material, gives in conver- 
sational fashion the major social characteristics of each class. 

Having isolated the six social classes. Volume II attempts 
to answer the question ' Why tlo members of the same class 
■ behave differently ? ’ The answer given is that it depends 
on the situation observed, wdth due allowance for the controls 
exercised by the seven social structures (family, clique, 
association, school, church, economic, and political) of the 
total society. The behaviour of the individual is systematized 
into S9 possible types, called * position.s,' distributed through- 
out the six social elas^5es. The conditioning of each iiulividual 
by his social or ethnic background is clearly described, yet the 
complex positional hierarchy (one table, on the intercon- 
nections of each position, occupies 87 pages) leaves one dis- 
satisfied that the whole of human behaviour in face to face 
relations has been included. 

The non-Yankee people form the topic of Volume III. It 
has alreaily been shown that English-.speaking protestants, 
including the Scots and the Ulstermen, are integrated wdth 
the host society without much friction. Indeed, the whole 


pattern of relations i> not unlike that of Northern Ireland, 
except that there the dominant cultuie is that of the immi- 
grant planters. This volume deals wdth all non -protest ants 
or non-English speaking immigrants, Irish catholics, French - 
Canadians, Jews, Poles, Russians, Greeks, Italian", aiul 
Armenians. It describes briefly, and rather too simply, the 
background of each group and shows the w'a\.s in which they 
are being Americanized. The stages in the upward movement 
in the scales of .social class and residential area arc laid out. 
The movement in dw^elling from Kiverhiook (lowei-h)wer 
c'lass) towards Hill Street is aiiaU.sed in detail for each gtaieia- 
tion and each tjqje of immigrant. The function of the 
church, language, the ethnic pait-time school and min<)iit\ 
associations in retarding the assimilation are state<l and nine 
stages in the making of an American out of an ininngrant 
are recognized. 

The detail and completeness of this surx ey must excite the 
admiration of all. It is not a social suivey as the term is 
understood in England but an aiithiopological inquiry into 
the controls affecting human behaviour within tlie specilie 
location of Yaiikc'e City. It dcscivcs clo^e study h\ everyone 
interested in the science of man. Not all its finding" will be 
generally accepted, hut we may c‘xpect moie and im])oitant 
generalizations on the data from Yankee Citv m tin* lutuie, 

' j. M. M()(;ev 

In Quest of Civilization : A search for ancient clues to 
the modern puzzle, Ih^ Rotmld Lutlxun, M.A. Lxmlon, 
Jarrohfs, 1948. Pj>. H.’ifi. Illx.Arntinn'^. 2 Is. 

It IS a symptom of sorial change th«U so many author" 
are writing attempted syiitht*ses of t he human past. The present 
one has the incait of covering India and Chin.i to some (‘xtent 
and of thus avoiding the weakness of "o much uiitmg which 
attempts to make a w.atertight < oinpartmont of (ircece, 
Palestine, anti Western Europe. The author emphasizes the 
cpialitv of human inuiginat ion. working at first in clost' 
relation with actual surroundings and often running not. In 
the same jihase thert* is .ipplit ation to in\ cntit^ii «md tiiscovery. 
In the third phase imaginatum rises to gtaieral thought and 
the literate religions. The author concludes on th<‘ mtte that 
man's imagination is heyoial any s<itista< tion. H. J. F. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Osiris and Dionysus. C/. Man, 1945, 38; 1946, 24 

■ Sir, — Professor Rose’s remarks on the Ovidian epithet, 
I j lifted doubtless from a late Greek author, of bimater 
for Dionysus, cannot be gainsaid and the interpretation 
of given by Liddell and Scott (Jones) as ‘ twnce born ’ 

must be right. The component elements of the word imply 
tw^o mothers and thereby afford clear indication of the artificial 
character wrhich my critic has duly noted. It consists m 
fact of a mere literary frill of the kind commonly accruing to 
myths as they travel down the ages, sometimes corrupting 
them, if only slightly and never so much as the sophisticated 
fancies of scribes, mostly of the priestly class. 

The Egyptian text giving Horns two mothers is a truly 
remarkable exemplification of this feature ; it arose un- 
doubtedly from the confusion betw^een the two sister-wives of 
Osiris. Isis, and Nephthys, to which I referred in Man, 
1937, 200 (p. 171), and my use of it can hardly be held to 
affect the main issue. Nor can, in the other case in question, 
my reference to the yephyrismoi : for it matters little whether 
those ribald jokes wrere exchanged at the going forth of the 
Eleusmian initiates or at their return— the latter has been 
inferred by some authorities. 

It seems hardly necessary to suppose an actual connexion 
with the ritual ; the real character of the jokes must surely 
ha\'e been as pleasantries of the usual popular kind attending 
w'ei filing feasts in most countries and even traceable, though 
refinedly, m our literary epithalamia till at least the end of the 
seventeenth centiuy. The yephyrismoi^ scattered freely in 
gay holiday mood, w'ere heartily enjoyed and easily became 
cu.stomary. Of the same nature doubtless w'ere the antics 
of Egj’ptian women on their way to the great festi\*al of 
Hubastis, as recorded by Herodotus II, 60. In recent times, 
in the regions of western civilization, though of course in 


17 


weaker degree, ."iinilar ni<inite"tation" of tlie ])iil)lir "pirit 
may be seen in the pranks, often ot lather iiuilieiou" tinge, 
which Europeans of North America -^tili ])lay <»n one another 
at the Feast of All SouL, in the manner attiibuted to gho"t" 
on their revisiting this world, whieh for their part are repre- 
sented by the pranksome folk draptal with whitt* ."beet" 
This holiday spirit, in varying degree^^ of uiten"ity. is. of eour"e, 
a strong buttress tor most folklore celebration", such as tlio."t‘ 
once connected with Guy Fawkes, and much more so fur the 
\ \ ‘d by the Egyptian ruling (•la"s ami 

! ■ I - i . \ . : . the hieiogainy of 4'hehes. (See 

Man, 1937, p. 157.) 

G. D. HOKNBLOWEK 

The Conception of an Oikoumene in Ethnology : a Note 
I ^ to Professor Kroeber’s Huxley Memorial Lecture 

I Hi In one of his ablest hooks. The Xnr Lev'mtftan, the late 
Robin Collingwood cio.sed his survey of moral and 
political philosophy by an examination of w hat he described 
as 'barbarism.' the repudiation, by any body of men. of the 
rational bases of civilization, as we know it. in <icceptan<*e 
of the ‘ Golden Rule ' of behaviour between man and man 
as individuals, and between conn n unities, large and small, 
composed of such individuals a.ssociated for their common 
welfare. On that ' rule ' of respect for other persons, as the 
counterpart and coefficient of 'self-respect,' rest all rules of 
law and principles of behaviour, from the 4’ wo Commandments 
of Delphi, 'Know thy.self* and * Nothing in ex<*ess,' to the 
Roman eonception of a eivi'< as a man on wliose reactions on 
any occasion you can count, bei ause ihvy are eongruous with 
your ow'n, and considerate t)f your vvays. ami the correlative 
conception of a hostis as an ‘ outsider ' on whose outlook and 
conduct you could hot (*ount, because they dul not proceed 
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from the same fimdamental beliefs and ideas. Iii the Greek 
language, prompt as ever to find the appropriate term for 
any notion, such a person was harbaros ; his speech was 
meaningless chatter^ — ' ba ba ba ' — for his ideas, if he had any, 
made no sense for ns. Any person, on the other hand, who 
was intelligible, in word and deed, was oikeios, ‘ of our own 

• household ’ and mode of life ; and as Greek experience grew 
it became apprehended as experience of an Oikouniene, a 
region geographically, which was the ‘ hahiUit ' or domicile 
of such a ‘ human family * of mutually intelligible and con- 
j^iderate people. Beyond the limits of this Oikonmene lay the 
shifting haunts of barharoi, men unacipiainted with our mode 
of life and reganlless of otlier people's ilesires and needs. 

This ancient conception of the Oikoutnene ' as an historic 

* culture aggregate ’ lias recently been examined afresh by 
Professor A. L. Kroeber of the University of California, in the 
Huxley Memorial Lecture delivered in London on 30 April, 
1946 fKoyal Anthropological Institute, price '2s. 6d.). Like the 
conception of the ' frontier ' in modern American thought, he 
finds this ancient conception still significant ; for, in his analysis 
of it, the Oikoumene as we know it to-day has spread so widely 
ov'er the planetary globe that in the Pacific region ‘ two civdli- 
‘zational fronts, sometimes stationary, sometimes creeping. 

■ sometimes leaping, hav e at last met ’ : and he thinks that 
‘ some clash between them was probably inevitable.' 

But it is not to this extended notion of the Oikoumene as 
defined by the geographical distribution of many character- 
istic elements of a common mode of life that it is tlesired 
to direct attention now ; but to Professor Kroeber's reformu- 
lation of the correlative notion of Barbarism m the sen.se 
employed by CoUingwood to denote the antithesis of 
(Ecumenical Culture ; and to some amplihcation of his view 
of it which seems desirable in vi(‘w of CoUingwood ’s recent 
examination of it. 

II 

After ilescribing the geographical extension, aii<l cultural 
<|uahties, of the ancient Oikoumene, dowm to the .sev^enth 
centurv a.d.. Professor Kroeber has presented Islam as a 
reaction within it.s geographical limits against this civilization, 
which had grown up. on older foundations, among the people;^ 
of esj^entially (^reek culture, round the Mediterranean basin ; 
and east and west of this respect iv eh', on Gran o- Roman and 
( I ra'co- Iranian culture. He characterizes Islam as a radical 
rejection of the social and material adv'ancement which it 
had offered ; and as the replacement of it by a proletarian 
appeal to the <‘ommon masses of men, a long list of prohibitions 
and denun( iations of the facilities and the responsibilities of 
civilization. This appeal and revolt carried far : to Spain 
and the Balkan lanils, to the Indies and the frontier peoples 
of China. 

It wa'^ not long before Islam accepted or tolerated many 
elements of the (Ei umeriical Culture, especially in regions mo.st 
remote from the Arabian homeland, Spain, Morocco, and 
Iran ; and nearer home in Egypt, where that culture was 
itself exotK' and ;".uperfi<'ial. and Arab conquest meant little 
more to the p(*asantry than a change of masters. And it 
might not have been much longer before this aeculturation of 
Islam was <*oniplete, but for a cjuite distinct though super- 
ficially similar outbreak of reaction, the Mongol comjuests of 
the eleverith and twelfth centuries. "I’hese inov'ernents. no 
doubt for brevity and clarity, Profe'-?'Or Kroeber does not 
distuiguish from the ^^pread of Islam . but it is necessary to 
lie clear about their origin, as well as aliout their distinc t and 
v\ ide?,pread effects. 

HI 

The Mongols were not Moslems when thev broke loose in 
Me ingoha. it was indeed probably the spread of Islam into 
Centra! A.^ia that provoked reaction here among the pagan 
peoples, as the spread of (Ecumenical Culture had provoked 
reaction in Arabia. It is of more significance that Erofessor 
Kroeber attributes to J-^lam and Arab influences the eventual 
emergence of IVr.sian literature and the liberal arts which are 
it.s counterpart m the thirteenth and following centuries. 
But these did not emerge till the Mongol invaders had broken 
the Khaiifate of Baghdad, ami the old oasi.''-centres of Iran 


revdv'ed imder the dominion of Mongol not Arab dynasties, 
and culturally under liberal Shia teachers, profoundh’ affected 
by the same ancient Zoroastrian beliefs as had influenced the 
Khalifate. All later Persian history has been a pathetic 
series of attempts, within the formal acceptance of Islam, to 
recover an intellectual freedom wdiicli links Iran with India 
on the one hand and the (Ecumenical West on the other, in 
antagonism against Simni Arabia, and another Suimi factor 
which it is no less necessary to take into account. 

For the cultural offshoot of I.slam which has most grav^ely 
imperilled the (Ecumeni(*al Culture has not been Arabian, but 
the Ottoman Empire, itself the result of the most westerly 
and most forcible inroad of Mongol liarliarians, the Turks of 
Otliman arul his dynasty, reinforced by their acceptance, 
not of tlie liberal Shia doctrines of the Iranian region through 
wliich they had r*ome, but of the imcom promising Sunni 
alternatWe which previa iled in Arabia itself, in Syria, and in 
Xorth Africa ; reinforced further by the usurpation of the 
Khalifate by the Ottoman Sultans of the sixteenth century, 
and their successful religious wars with the Shia djuasties 
of Persia thereafter. 

IV 

The.se complications and reinforcements of the Moslem 
reaction are significant, not only lii regard to the v^arious 
aspects of Islam in the modern would, but as an aid in com- 
paring them with the third major reaction against the 
(Ecumenical — or as we now commonly call it ' Western 
Culture, in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The impact of Islam not only dev astated (Ecumenical Culture 
over wide regions, from the Hindu Kush to the Pyrenees ; 
it profoundly influenced the dev^elopment of that culture 
itself. Moreover, it was not the only external force which 
was operativ^e during the Middle Ages. The attempts of 
Rome, from Julius C^e.sar to Trajan, to penetrate and civ ilize 
peninsular Europe prov^oked a widespread reaction, of which 
the Xortherri migrations were the manifestation, from the 
first century a.d. to the eighth. These mov'ements, hovv^ever, 
were multiple and of v^arious origins. Celtic, Teutonic, and 
eventually Slav' peoples were involv'ed, w'ith Magyar and 
Mongol pressure superadded. And, because they were so 
various and incoherent, there was no rallying point, nor 
personal ' prophet,' as in Arabia. Xor were the modes of 
life or tlie social of the * Xorthern Barbarians ’ so in- 

congruous with tho.se of the Mediterranean Oikoumene as the 
nomad-pastoral out of the deserts. What emerged from this 
clash of cultures, therefore, was a compromi.se, the feudal 
reorganization of most of the Oikoumene, as w'ell as of the 
Xorthern peoples themseU'es, It was this feudalized 
Oikoumene that withstood and turned back the farthest 
adv ances of Islam, both in the far West and under Ottoman 
leadership. And, with these crises past, the feudal organiza- 
tion Itself was gradually dissolv ed and superseded by a literal 
' renaissance ’ of the (Ecumenical Culture of (Jr^eco-Roman 
times, and its transoceanic propagation into Xorth America 
and the Continents of the South-Temperate Zone. 

Had no fresh factor interv'eiied, it was the obvdoiis next 
stage for the (Ecumenical Culture^ thus reconstituted and 
extended, to impinge on the ocean- front ages of the remaining 
regions of higli culture. Xeither India nor China had ever 
been assailed from ov'er.seas. They were quite imprepared 
for sii< h attack ; and it w<is long before either of them rallied 
its resoLU‘(*es to resist it. But neither India nor China could 
hav'e reacted as they dirl if there had not been tacit but no 
less real reliance on a third factor, not wholly new, but 
gi'adually reahzetl by both parties as significant. This new' 
factor may be characterized socially and politically in v'arious 
veays, according to the importance accorded to tins or that 
element or tendency within it : geographically, how'ever, its 
region is the continental mass of Eurasia, north of the home- 
lands both of the Mongol peoples and of the ” Xorthern 
* Barbarians ' of ancient and mediaeval Europe. It has been 
described, with some significance, as the '( Geographical Pivot 
■ of Historv'/ 

The spread of the (Ecumenu'al Culture into peninsular 
Europe had been checked first at the ethnic frontier betw'een 
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the Mediterranean peoples and the Celtic -speaking tribes ; 
then at that between the Celtic and the Teutonic. The 
failure of Augustus and Trajan to fit the keystone into a 
convex frontier vault resting on the Xorth Sea and the 
Pontus left a fatal re-entrant breach between the Rhine and 
the Danube. And before the formal Christianization of the 
Teutonic peoples was complete, yet another frontier of 
language and mode of life between Teuton and Slav was 
found to have similar westward breaches, in Bohemia and 
Croatia. And this time, moreover, both the defence of such a 
frontier, and the spread of Christian culture beyond it, were 
profoundly impeded by the quarrels between Eastern and 
\Vestern missionaries, best illustrated by the abiding hostility 
between Catholic Croatians and Orthodox Serbs, and between 
Catholic Poles and Orthodox Russians. 

Further, what might have been a continuous region of 
(Ecumenical Culture, from the old Byzantine dominions 
northward, was doubly disrupted : on the side of Byzantium 
by the Ottoman conquest, which imposed on Orthodox 
Russia a southern frontier as well as a western : and on the 
side of the Slav by the Tatar inroads (a northern counterpart 
to the Ottoman thrust through Anatolia and Thrace) which 
prolonged that southern front northeastward, and gave the 
great Russian leaders the further task of Slavonizing and 
Christianizing the regions east of the Don. 

Until the latter part of the nineteenth century the political 
structure of Russia, essentially feudal, like that of Teutonic 
Europe, W'as strong enough to absorb many features of the 
(Ecumenical Culture from its western neighbours, as means 
to its own ends. But the Russian Church, like the Russian 
State, remained imaffected by western thought ; the church 
remained a powerful instrument of secular nationalization, 
and also an instrLmient of a personal dynasty, supported by a 
close landed nobility and a rigid bureaucracy. 

Then, wdthin a generation, two things happened. The 
complexity of foreign relations, with China and then Japan 
superadded to such uneasy neighbours as Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey, overstrained the military resources of the dynasty. 
And the long-repressed liberal and intellectual movement 
foimd expression hrst in inelfective political compromise'^, 
then in complete dissolution of the dynasty, the nobility, and 
the political church, by a reaction from within and beneath, 
comparable in intensity with the Moslem and ^Mongol reactions 
from the margins of the ()ikou}f}ene. 

The result has been a complete reorganization of a very 
large region — the ' Geographical Pivot of History ' already 
mentioned— and of many peoples, only superficially assimi- 
lated in material W'a\'s to the (Ecumenical Culture, but snciaily 
almost unaffected even by the feudal compromises wdiich had 
so large a part in the reorganization of continental- Europe. 
Its political influence already affects all its neighbours, from 
Japan to Persia, and from Persia to Finland, and conse- 
quently also the mam centres of the (Ecumenical Culture, both 
in the Old Workl and in the Xew', 

This political influence is the more pow'erfiil because a 
similar reaction against the (Eciunenical Culture had already 
begun in its most highly civilized states, in continuation of 
the ' renaissance " of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but on materialist not humanist assumptions or beliefs; 
determinism in the philosophy of nature finding its coimter- 
part in fatalist acceptance of rationalist ’ planning ' in human 
affairs, and consequent denial of that individual freedom 
which — under varied disabilities — has remained fundamental 
in (Ecumenical Culture, and has been responsible for its im- 
mense and various achievements, and especially for recog- 
nition of the same freedom in other men, and the right of 
such men to consideration and scope for initiative. While it 
w*as determinism — -the hypothesis of imiformity — in natural 
philosophy which made possible the vast extension of man's 
intervention in natural proces.ses, it was the attempt to treat 
human affairs as if they could be similarly analysed and 
controlled — as in the later phases of Grieco- Roman culture — 
that challenged what came to be knowm as the ' Rights of 
Man * as a self-determining individual. 

It w^as inevitable that the two movements of reaction, from 
beneath, in mature European states, and from the margin, 
wuthin the ‘ Geographical Pivot of History.' should pro- 


foundly influence each other, and that the marginal pro- 
letariate should make use of the submerged, in its dealings 
wflth states still dominated by the (Ecumenical Culture, 
challenging them, essentiallj', to give effect in their modes 
of life to the principles of their (Ecumenical and still essentially 
Christian philosophy. 

VI 

It is in these later phases of (Ecumenical history tliat 
Professor Kroeber's analysis seems to take only partial account 
of the relevant factors, and to raise as many problems as it 
solves. Among his ' more specific or tangible items of culture 
‘content’ (in his § V) are cavalry, stirrups, money, water 
mills, felt, cotton, and chess. Only the last of the.se— and le.ss 
directly ‘ money — passes beyond the material control of 
natural resources, and involves the conception of vdlue, m 
both instances arbitrarily defined by the ’ rules of the game,’ 
but allowing direct scope for individual initiative and judg- 
ment. ' Printing,' ‘ Royal Tombs,' and ‘ Grammar ' deal 
likew ise with the adaptation of material means, though to less 
material ends — the spread of knowledge, the attainment of 
personal immortality, the precise use of speech. The com- 
parison of (flinstianity and Buddhism, too (in §VI). deals 
only with beliefs and practices wJiich Professor Kroeber 
iidmits to be ' superficial or even verbal rather than intrinsii*. 
‘ and to result perhaps partly from convergence.’ Some of 
them, moreover, have a very wide extension outside the 
(Ecumenical Culture a-^ usually <*ouceived. The same 
criticism applies also to the outlying occurrences of such 
customs as ‘ blood -sacrifice ' and ‘ divination ' (in § IV) : if 
account is to be taken of all these, there is little human 
activity left outside the range of ' (Ecumenical ' Culture ; and 
the value of this concept in ethnology is diminished. As the 
concept, however. ' of a specific, preponderant, interwoven, 
definable inas^ of culture, ehargi'd with a modern significance 
additional to the original j^oiMogeographical dcf>igiiation in 
w'hich culture-reference w<i> at best only implicit.' Professor 
Kroeber's sympathetic analy-is i-. a valuable < ouTrihution to 
the Science of Man. 

Nfir CoUfcjr. (Krfor>l JOHN L. MYRES 


Palaeolithic Nomenclature. f'f. Max, 1945, 57 ; 194h, 3 

Sir. — I shouhl be grateful for space to comment on 
some of the points raised by Professor C. van Kiet 
Low^e in 51 ax. 194(3. 3, entitled ‘ Some Observations 
‘ on the Tumbian Culture.' 

1. The fact that Meughin chose ' Tumba ' as the type site 
for the Tumbian. iii'-tead of Dr. Stainer's earlier sites, is 
regarded by Lowe as ' ^,liow'ing how unsatisfactory was the 
' application of the term " Tumbian.” 

This, of course, in a sense is true, but the rules of scientific 
nomenclature do not normally take such things into account. 
The only point of importance is that 5Ienghin realized that 
the material from Tiunba contained elements so distinctive 
that they needeil a new* name to describe them. The new 
elements w^hich he recognized w'ere the lance-shaped points 
and so-called Tumbian picks, and subsequent work, both in 
East Africa and the Congo, has showm \'ery clearly that these 
tw'o forms are tv’pical of what has come to be called the 
Tumbian Culture. 

If Lowe's argument w ere carried to its logical conclusion, it 
would become necessary for each culture to be re-named after 
the site where it was found, instead of after the site where 
its distinctive characteristics were first recognized, and this 
in turn would mean that nearly all the established names 
throughout pre-history wmuld have to be abandoned. 

I believe that I am right in saying that the first Acheulean 
hand -axes to be recognized as the 'work of stone -age man were 
those found by John Frere at Hoxne, but the culture is named, 
and rightly so, after 8t. Acheul, where its distinctive char- 
acteristics were first recognized. I believe too, that the 
implements of the Fauresmith Culture were first found in 
South Africa by Peringuey, but Lowe named the culture after 
the Fauresmith site, and rightly so because he was the first to 
recognize the new cultural elements at that site. 
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If the orduiary rules of scientific nomenclature are followed, 
the name ’ Timibian ’ must stand, in just the same way as the 
name * Acheulean ' must stand, even though subsequent 
workers, in the light of more scientific work, find it necessary 
to define anew what the term means, and that is just what 
Owen and I tried to do in our paper. In my opinion, there- 
fore, Lowe's first objection to the use of the term fails to stand 
the te*t of scientific procedure. 

2. Lowe \\Tite,'', ‘ I submit that the authors* procedure ’ 
{i.e. Owen's and mme) “ m adhering to and extending the use 
' of the term ... is not in accordance with the best ideals, 
* standards, and methods of e.stablished archaeological 
‘ procedui*e, more especially in a science btill struggling for 
■ systematization.' To this I would reply that Ai*chaeology 
will never succeed in its struggle for systematization imless it 
follows the procedure on these matters that has been estab- 
hshed for so long in other and fully systematic sciences — 
the procedm'e which recognizes priority. Only so will 
Archapology come to take her rightful place among her sister 
sciences, and cease to be regarded by so many as unscientific. 

I agree with Lowe that there is a need for reviewing and 
readjusting scientific nomenclature in Africa, but let us do it 
in accordance with ebtabhshed and accepted scientific rules. 
That is one of the things which I hope will be achieved at the 
Pan- African Congress in January, 1947. 

3. Pinally, let me comment briefly on Lowe's last para- 
graph, concerning Core and Flake Cultures. Both in the 
article on the Tumbian, and also m his paper in Man (1945, 37) 
on the subject of the evolution of the Levallois technique, 
Lowe shows what appears to me to be a failure to understand 
the essence of the problem. 

As I .said in ‘ Adam's Ancestors ' in 1934, and as I have 
stressed on many subsequent occasions, the conception of a 
division into core and flake culture^ i'' false, and arose owing 
to an imperfect understanding of the problem in the earlier 
days of pre-hi.storic study. The (wrongly) so-called Core 
Cultures — Chellean and Acheulean — frequently made use of 
large flakes to make their hand-axes, as well as uniface flake 
tools. Thi^ IS not only true of areas where flint nodules w'ere 
unobtainable, but also true in the flint areas at many of the 
cla.'-sie sites of England and France. Similarly, the (wrongly) 
•'O-called Flake Cultm-es — Clactoman, Levalloisian, and 
Mou'^tenan—made u.se to some extent of core tools, as well, 
of course, making quantities of core^. These facts do not 
in any wa\' invalidate another well established fact (which 
Lowe !■> inclined to cpie-'tion), that these cultures were distinct 
and '-eparate, and in some cases contemporary. It is cer- 
tainly true that the makers of the hand-axe culture in some 
areas (lagably, I think. South Africa) u-'e<l techniques which 
are associated in the mind of many pre-historians with certain 
flake ( ultiires, in order to obtam large flakes, and also in the 
manufacture of certain tool types. 

Lowe will. I think, concede me the point that there is a 
very limited number of ways by which large flakes can be 
tictache<l from a lump or nodule or boulder of stone. It is 
therefore inevitable that the hand-axe people should have 
made usp ol one or another, or even of more than one, of these 
technifjiu‘s m those areas wdiere they had first to obtain large 
flakes before they could start to make a hand-axe or a cleaver. 

One of the biggest threats to pre-hi.story at the present 
time lies in loose thinking and fahe logic, and in the fact that 
so many workers wull persist in confusing techniques and 
cultures. A given technique for obtainmg large flakes — the 
tortoise-core tei*hnique for example — may be associated with 
a number of quite distinct cultures. Indeed, w'e know’ that 
this was the case. The Xeolithic celt -makers of Grimes 
Graves used this technique, but no one nowadays claims that 
they were m any way linked with the Levalloisians. The 
Anvil technique, first recognized and associated with the 
Clacton Culture, is in fact found to have been used in many 
other cultures as well, including the Acheulean Culture in 
some places, and even the Aurignacian Culture. 

Let Us once and for all agree to abandon the label 
Levalloi->ian w’hen describing the tortoise-core technique^ 
and similarly abandon the label ’ Clacton * for the Anvil 
technique^ with its characteri-stu- flakes with wide-angle 
unfaceted platforms and large "emi-cones of percussion. 


Let us realize and accept the fact that these and many other 
basic techniques have been used by the makers of a great 
variety of cultures, but let us not argue falsely from that fact 
that there was no such thing as a Levalloisian Culture or a 
Clacton Culture. 

I will not discuss here the many other points arising out of 
Lowe's two articles in Man, as I hope that there will be ample 
opportunity for frank and not too acrimonious discussion at 
the Pan-African Congress here in Xairobi in January. 

The Coryndon Museum, Nairobi L. S. B. LEAKEY 

A Whitsunday Festival at Salakovac in N.E. Serbia 

SiE, — OnMTiitsunday this year I paused, on a jomney 
m X.E. Serbia, m the village of Salakovac, near 
Pozarevac. Although there w^as no time for detailed 
observation, this note on some customs which seem imlikely 
to linger much longer may be w’orth recording. 

It was early evening. Dancing and general merry-making 
w’ere going on in the enclosure surrounding the church — it is 
a relatively new- one, and the graveyard is elsewhere. The 
crow’d consisted almost entirely of young people, and it is a 
sign of the times that they did not intend to remain long 
because a film show was to take place later. 

Dancing together in a long chain w’ere young married 
women, distinguishable by their elaborate coiffures and the 
huge coloured silk kerchiefs w’om hanging dowm their backs, 
girls in many varieties of town or peasant costume or of the 
two combined, and youths whose ultra -smart felt hats w’ere 
stuck with flowers. Tw o w omen wrearing a towm headdress 
now rarely seen, a black- tasselled red fez attached at the back 
of the head and surrounded by tight plaits, were pleasantly 
conspicuous. 

The church w’as open and the paved floor w^as strewm with 
newly-mow-n hay, which would remain there until Whit- 
Tuesday. It is a general custom in Serbia for the congrega- 
tion to kneel long during the Whitstinday service and wfliile 
doing so to twfist, out of the long grass on the floor, little green 
wreaths, no doubt connected with May garlands. These, 
one for the house itself and one for each member of the 
hoLisehokl, are taken home to be kept until the next Whit- 
suntide or longer. In towms they are kept beside the family 
icon, but, by analogy with wTCaths made for other festnals, 
it seems likely that they are used by the peasants for purposes 
of medicine or magic. I have just, for instance, been assured 
by a market-woman in Belgrade that to pass one's head 
through a St. John's Day wreath, made of a small yellow- 
flow’er — I think galium veruyn — is a cure for malaria. 

An interesting feature, outside the church, was a tall 
erection of painted poles, perhaps connected with the may- 
pole, supporting some large bamiers of the kind earned in 
religious processions. One of the poles rested in a barrel of 
water into w’hich grains of w’heat had been throwm : this w'as 
to bring rain. Attached at the top of the erection, in the 
centre, was a large wreath of wheat, still unripe, and some 
stems of early maize ; these of course to benefit the crops. 

More remarkable, attached to the banners, w’ere numerous 
hand woven towels, each of which bore an embroidered in- 
scription dedicat mg it to the memory of this or that person 
w’ho had died in the past year. Attached, in turn, to each 
towel, were a number of small objects ‘ intended,’ as the 
peasants themselves put it, for the respectiv’e dead. These 
consisted mainly of small mirrors (I think there was none 
w ithout a mirror), bunches of cherries and of roses, and cakes 
.such as are sold at fairs, but also included such mundane 
objects as a comb and a pocket knife. 

The banners were to be carried, I gathered, next day in a 
procession round the boundaries of the village. The gifts 
’ intended ’ for the dead would later become the property of 
the yoimg boys who carried the banners, while the towels 
would be tied to the crosses on the graves of those whose 
names they bore. 

The custom of presenting gifts to the dead in this particular 
manner exists, I belie v^e, in no other part of Yugoslavia than 
in X.E. Serbia. It is probably due to the influence of the 
Vlach population which is concentrated farther east, towards 
the Danube. 

Belgrade CATHERINE BROWN 
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WELSH MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By lonrerth Pent^\ F.S.A., Keeper of tJtc Ihp'trltnmt of 

Folk Life, Sdtional Mnseinn of IIV/Zov, ForfUff, A poper raid hrfon thr Royal Anthropoloykal histitnif, 14 
Alay, 1940. With Platr B 

I ^ III 1890 Henry Balfour i contributed a ])aper to this Institute on ' The old British Pibeorn or 
I / ’ ” Hornpipe " and it^ alHnities.' It is mv intention in this ])resent j)a[)er to take up the store which 
he tlien liegan and t(f add to it in the light of subsetpient research. I am conscious of the fact that the held of 
early Welsh music l)ristles with ])roblems of many kinds, and, sinc^e I am in no sense a musician and disclaim even 
a rudimentary knowledge of the technique of muMc. yi,u will realize that I a]>])roach the problem merely as a 
student of folk Lite wljo, in the course ot his normal duties as a museum otticial. has to concern himself with 
the history of the musical instruments of his own pe' >ple. 


1 

(draldus Uandwensis - (1145-7 to li'^.S) writes that the Welsh ’ mak(‘ use of three instruments, the harp. 
■ the pipes and the erwth.’ In his Topography of I rr land, he mentions that the Irish used only ’ the harp and 
'the psaltery ' {tyaf 2 )an}a/t). the Scots ' the harp, psaltery and erwth.' Pipes are not mentioned for either 
Scotland or Ireland ; we know that ’ the ]iag])ipe seems to have been in favour in England before it reacluul 
' Scotland ' and its absence from Ireland in the twelfth century is obvious from (draldus's de.seri{)tion. 1X> 
Oiraldus's tibiae refer to the bagpi])c in Wales? Not s{>ecifically, I think, for although w'e now speak of bag- 
pipes ill the plural, the old form was in the singular until additional pipes were added. There are, however, 
several references to bag]>ipes in Welsh literature : ibr examjile, lolo Goch (fourteenth century) has hk ' chwi- 
' benigl a chod ' (' ]>ipe and bag '). The most amusing and detailed description is that by Lewis (dvn Gothi 
(fifteenth century) in a poem to the Englishmen of Flint, where the noise of tlie ' heron- voiced ' bagpipe is 
likened to the howling of a ' sad. hoarse bitch imprisoned in a chest.' Another piece of evidence of late 
fifteenth -century date is a carving in the chancel-roof of Llaneilian church. Anglesey. 

Colt Hoare's translation of Giraldus's Description of Wales^^o often inaccurate and misleading — has 
rendered tibiae as ' ])ipe ‘ in the singular and so led some to siip])ose that it referred s]iecifically to the hornjiipe. 
This is not so, since pi])e forms other than botli bagpipe and horn])i])e were known in Wales. Edward Jones.^ 
as Balfour notes, refers to the cornlcyll as well as the pibgorn. 

Three exam])les of the jjibgorn are still known : twn (>f them are described bv Balfour. The earliest in tvpe 
(which came from Anglesey) was figunal and described in the 1775 volume of Archa ojogia (PL B, 7). It is the 
property of tlie Society of Anti(piarie> of London, wiiich has (leposited it in the National Museum of Wales. 
The 2 >ipe jjroper is of elder (not ' reed as Balfour states) with six finger-holes in front and a thumb-hol(‘ at the 
back. It has a bell-mouth of horn, with a sei*rated edge, and a mouth- [)iece of horn. The reed placed in 
the moiith-])iece is, as Balfour notes, a beating reed on the clarinet princi})le. 'formed by slitting the small 
‘ reed-j>iece from above downwards, leaving the lower (uid of the vibrating tongue thus formerl. fixed.' Canon 
Galpin informed me (in a letter) that he fitted a new reed in this pibgorn for the Society of Antiquaries. The 
overall length of the instrument is sixteen inches. 

The second pibgorn referred to by Balfour h:is been lent to the National Museum by Colonel J. (’. Wynne 

^ JiHirnaJ of tfn A nth n,poln,j,nil XX, J)p. U2 7)4. 

- Dff^rnptto Kafifh/on, XII. 

^ F. W. (.ialpHJ, f’Axii i-^h I nn nt'^ of Mnsii‘ t5I . London, 11)^2 ). j). OS. 

^ fVr< \’ A. Scliolo'', 77o' (Ktfor<! ( out pomon to M >(.•>)'' ( lU.’FS). p. o!). 

’ F. W. Otdpin, <>}>. ca . p. 17o. 

^ Ihrrhtorn of Amount Monof/o/tf^ in Aiojlrsf i/ ([..ondon, 1937). Plate 

' ADf>ical (iHil Pottivnl lithck'* of thf Bant'' (1794). p. 1 10. 
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Finch, of Y Foelaj^. near Bet tw.s- \ -Cued. Caernarvon- 
shire, and the belief is that this too came originally from 
Angle>ey (PL B. 8). It is of eighteenth-century date. 
The ]jipe jiroj^er is again of elder (not * of horn *) and 
ha.'? tinger-holes in front and a thumb-liole at the 
back. The ])eIl-mouth of horn is considerably longer 
than that of the i^revious specimen and the mouth- 
])it-ce shorter. The reed in the mouth-jhece is a 
''j)lit-'-traA\ of the oboe variety and, in my opinion, is 
a mn(i(an ret)lacement. Tlie overall lengtii of this 
>])e( imen i> inches. 

The third specimen, also in tlie Xational Museum, 
is a double examj)le (PI. B. 0). It consists of two 
cane ]>ipe.s. each \\ith six tinger-lioles, The.se are 
tixed 111 ]>itch to a Wooden inoutli -piece, part of which 
extend.'' as a clianiiel for a considerable way under the 
])i]>e'«. The mouth-piece has the date 1701 carved 
on It At the other end of the pipes are two horn 
b(‘!l-inouth^. tiieir rims pierced as if the\' had originally 
an attaehment of .some .sort. The sounfling reeds are 
inis^nm The overall length is lOi inches. This 
s])cc‘iTnen came from ’ a ctAtage m north Wales ' to 
the (ullection of the Be\'erend John Morris of Llan- 
y-b\(lder and has been lent to tlie iMuseum by his 
widow Balfour desca’ibes a (h.uible sj^ecimen from 
the CJieek Archipelago wliicli closely reseml^les this 
in.'^triiment in character. Hie holes in the rims of 
tilt* horn bell-mouths, howe^'er. present a jiroblem, })ut 
It 1'' ob\i(nis that this cannot have been t)art of a 
bagpipe ^ince the }>ag would be tixed at the mouth- 
])ieee end. 

Balfour ])oints out that the honpiijie of .single anil 
double ty]te has a wide distribution. In this island 
th( AVt‘i^h j^ihijorn may })e conpiared w ith the stockhoni 
S( otiand. Dr. S(‘holes‘'^ writer : ' 3Iore (^)r less 

' "iniilar instruments are found in the S[)anish Bascpie 
pr'onua's, (ireeian Arc}ii])elago. Araliia, Persia. 
India and China. The great interest of these 
m>trr.nHmts is in their flistribution, which, it has 
been -aid, agrees with tliat of the megalithic monu- 
' ment'-. I rloubt whether this correlation should be 
taken "eriou-ly 1 As to its history in England, the 
ol<l{"'t illustration known is in a fifteenth-century 
window' at 8t. Mary's Church. Warwick.'*^ This is 
not noted by Balfour. ]>ut the literary evirlence is 
gi\ en in hi^ ])a})er. In \Vak\s ( Anon tialpin informs 
me that his Dolgelley friends ‘ remembered it W'cll in 
the Berwyn lulls and told me tlie shejJierds u^-ed to 
' >neak the (iIjki of a fleer, if they could get it, to 
■ makt* the tube.' David Crittith. Cln'f/flfardfl (1800- 
IML), at one time Archdruid of the Welsh Gvr^uhl, 
writing to a inenfl in ](S92, states: it 'About a 


' '''f . p. SUT 

, \ ! < ho iJtj'Jni , tlj, 

^ ’ Ih htt.,,., IiriC). 

i[i X.itioiitil Mn''enin otW.Ue- 


’ century ago my worthy father took a pedestrian 
‘ tour through South Wales and he told me that playing 

* the Pibgorn was a common thing in those days in 

* the South and that the farmers' servant men was 
‘ [sic) in the habit of carrying [them] with them when 

■ driving their cattle to the fairs.'* This was about 
1792. and it is therefore remarkable that Edward 
Jones, whose book was published in 1794, should 
write : ‘ This instrument ... is now pecidiar to the 

■ Lsle of Anglesey.* In sum, the evidence show’s that 
the piJpgorn had a kmg history in Wales down to the 
first part of the nineteenth century. 

2 

The second instrument is the cnvtJi. The word 
occurs in English (' crouth *) in the fourteenth 
century, finally assuming the form ' crowM.'* It 
ajipears regularly in Welsh, from the earhest manu- 
script.^ finw ards, and has remained in use to the present 
day. There is a cognate form in Irish. The instru- 
ment mav have had an ancestral connexion with the 
crotha referred to by ^"enantius Fortunatus about 
A.n. 000 . 

The known examples of the crivtli show’ a six- 
stringed instrument, oblong, with a fiat back, sides 
and soundboard. It has a rectangular opening at the 
upper end, divided into two by the finger-board. It 
has six strings, four stretched over the finger-board 
and tw’o outside it to the right. It is played with a 
bow’. There are two circular holes in the soundboard. 
The bridge, unlike the curved bridge of the violin, is 
practically fiat -topped ' a circumstance from which 

■ it is to be inferred that tAVo or three strings are to be 

■ sounded at the same time, so as to afford a succession 
‘ of concords.' Furthermore, ' the bridge is not 
‘ placed at right angles with the sides of the Crivtli, but 
' in an oblifpie direction.' This is corroborated by 
the fact tliat only one foot of the bridge is 
placed through one of the holes, serA’ing also as sound- 
post or ’ anima,' the other short foot of the bridge 
resting on the soundboard or belly just in front of the 
second hole. 

Both these points, the fiat-topj^ed bridge and its 
oblique setting, AA'ere oA’erlooked by Arnold Dolmetsch 
in his reconstruction of the crivth, wben he u.sed a 
Alolin-})ridge in the usual violin position, thus enabling 
him to boAV the strings singly. When I pointed this 
out to him, he Avrote : * The position of the bridge 

' i^ a A’ery important matter. With a slanting bridge, 

’ the notes on the pairs of strings Avhich must sound in 
' octaA’cs cannot be played in tune : therefore the 
' bridge placed at right angle[s] to the axis of the 

* instrument is an ab.solute necessity, if full use is to 

Op. cit. 

See, for instance, Kdward Jones, op. cit., p. 115. 

Letter dated 1^8.2.1955. 
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‘ be made of the re^soiirces of the instrument. This 
‘ would go with a curved bridge allowing the different 
‘ strings to be played singly. But some crwths had a 
' flat, or almost flat, bridge : in that case the obliquity 
’ would facilitate the bowing. But then, only the 
* Treble string could be lingered for different notes, 
' the other strings serving as drones.* 

I am unable to discover Dulmetsch's authority for 
the two ty 2 :)es of bridges and even suspect — but I do 
not wish to be unjust to so distinguished a v^orker in 
this field — that his reference to them may have been 
a facile vay of excusing his own curved- bridge 
reconstruction. His interpretations of Welsli crictli 
music should therefore be treated critically. 

The crivth remained in use in Whales throughout the 
Middle Ages and dovTi to the nineteenth century. 
There are descriptions of it in poems b}^, for example, 
Gruff uddap Dafydd ap H\ wel ( i fifteenth century) and 
by Hywel ap Tudur ab locws. These stress that the 
body of the crwtli is carved of sycamore, the table only 
being added, often of deal or some such wood. The 
seal of ■ Roger Wade. Crowder ‘ on a doeument dated 
1316 from Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, shows 
that in the Middle Ages a very similar instrument was 
known in England. 

The authentic examples of the crwth still in existence 
may be listed as follows : 

1 . A cnctli (PI. B, 1) with an inscription stating that 

it was made in 1742 by Richard Evans of 
Llanfihangel Bachellaeth, Caernar\'^onshire. 
This is now the property of Colonel J. C. 
Wymie Finch, of Y Foelas. Caernarvonshire, 
and is exhibited in the National Museum of 
Wales. It was shown in London in the 1872 
Exhibition and copies were then made of it 
for English and Continental museums by 
Chanot of Wardour Street. Several authors 
have confused the replica in the \4ctoria and 
Albert Museum with the original. 

2. A cruilt (PI. B, 2) in the National Library of Wales. 

This is in the Sir John Williams Collection and 
was bought in Montgomeryshire. It is pos- 
sibly the instrument owned by the Reverend 
John Jenkins (1770-1829) of Kerry, in that 
county - 

3. A crivth (PI. B, 4) in the Corporation IVIuseum, 

W arrington. Its finger - board is missing. 
This appears to resemble a crivth described and 
drawn in 177U.i^ 


4. A crivth (PI. B, 3) now^ in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, U.S.A. This w^as made about 1896 
for Canon Galpin by Owen Tudur (1813-1909) 
of Dolgelley, Merionethshire, and, since it w^as 
built on direct tradition, it must be admitted 
to evidence. Its evidence of the shajie and 
position of the bridge is particularly important. 

As an appendix to this fist, reference must be made 
to («) a crivth (PI. B, 5) in the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, Vienna. This instrument is of the normal 
crivth type, six-stringed, the borders inlaid with bone. 
The string-holder has a small metal jfiate engraved 
with the bust of a soldier of the seventeenth century. 
Though described as a ‘ Welsh crw th,' its history is 
unknowm. (6) In the Conservatoire Royal de Musique, 
Brussels, is a similar instrument (PI. B, 6) but without 
inlay and plate, and rougher in wv)rkmanship. Simi- 
larly described, it may w^ell be a rough copy or parallel 
of the \icmia instrument, and the cou scrcdtciir of the 
collection informs me that he is not prepared to vouch 
for its authenticity. 

The detailed history of th(,^ crivth and its possible 
relationship to other musical instruments still aw^ait 
treatment. There has been much theorizing con- 
cerning it, most of it indefensible. The problems 
involved and the research required are a<lmirably set 
forth by Mi'. Gerald R. Ha^'es.^' The.se are briellv : 
(< 7 ) an exact study of the Welsh literary soui'ces, by a 
competent student of music ; (h) an examination of 
the evidence for the opinion that the crivth W'as so 
di.stinctly a national instrument as to de.serve the 
appellation ‘ Welsh ' ; (c) inquiry into the meaning 

of the word crivth : did it alw ays mean this instrument 
and no (Hher ' Were there three-stringed and four- 
stringed variations ^ (d) an investigation of the tech- 
nique of playing, unaffected and unprejudiced bv 
more familiar methods such as that of the violin. 
And, lastly, (c) re.search as to what crivth music 
exists. 

3 

The third instrument is the teli/n (harp). Welsh 
music is so consistently linked in the literature and in 
popular belief with the harp, that the harp is generally 
regarded in Wales as jxtr excellence its national 
instrument. It is therefore all the more surprising 
that the history of the harp in Wales has never been 
adequately studied or described, although the late 
Dr. J. Lloyd Williams informed me early in 1945 that 
he was busy on a work on the History of Music in 


^ Dolinetsch, as a ma'5ter eraft.'^niaii of fine in.'^truineiit.s, 
ten<led to ciepreciate the ruder work of the pea-;a!it tradition 
(to which the era'/ belonged). * . . . The work of ]>ea^ants. 
* an^ikilkd pfopk [hi'^ italics],' he wrote in the t^ame letter, 
■ wlio anlu^ed themselves that way . . . tlieir work cannot 
‘ be apprtiached from the same point of view as the ex^pll^.lte 
‘ exam})le.s of craft.smanship which we pO'?sess. datin;^^ from tlie 
'remotest antiquity to the present day.' 

Archaoloyia, HI. PI. VII. 






CXIIKI 

April, lh:n. pp. 417-lU. 451-:!. For a (diapter on the Welsh 
Crwth containinir a larLa* number of illustrations, .svp Otto 
Andi'rsson, Thr /^oa7v/-//rn7> ( London, 111.30). pp. : this 

is a translation of the same author's Strdk'harp'in ( Helsm<Tors 

1023 ). r. 

See, for instance, Mfisim (1030) for a reprint of B.M. 
Additional MS. Uhu."), where the term crythor {' crowder ’) 
apjiears several times. 
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Wales. His death later that year, in his 92nd year, 
deprived Welsh music of its greatest benefactor in the 
historical held A University professor of botany, he 
will be remembered by his fellow countrymen as a 
collector and historian of their folk song. 

I do not propose to enter into the thorny jjroblem 
of the origin of the harp in these islands. Canon 
Oalpiii states dogmatically that it was ' the Angle. 

the Saxon and the Xortliman who used the harp ' 
and that ‘ there is no evidence ... to show that the 
‘ harj) in the triangular form in which we know it Avas 

* u.<ed at all in Ireland or Iw the Keltic people before 
' the end of the tenth rentur\'.' OX’urry.-** lioAA'eA^er, 
maintains that ' in no country in Europe is the anti- 
‘ (juity ami influence of the liarj) thrown so far back 

■ into tlic dark(‘r regions of liistory a> in Erinn ' and 
remarks that the liai]> is the first musical instrument 
referred to in (hiedhelic writings The instrument 
>o name<l wa^, h(jwe\ er, (piadi'angular and possi})]A' (T 
lyre form : ne\ ertliele'>s. 1 am . . . certain,' he says. 

' tiuit [the Iri^hi haAc ncA-^cr borrowefl tlie instrument 

■ nor Its nanK‘ from j)ur neighbours and anci(‘nt 
felti<- cousins: but that, if anything, they haA^e 
boiToAved it from u>. 

Th(' WVKli Avon I for harp is as contrasted 

with the Irish rni 'it. It is a w ord of great antiquity, 
for it a]>pears in tlie otlnu* Biwthonie languages, in 
Bret(ui as tdcnn (modern form tdfn) and in CVirnish as 
fd(fn. It ap]>tair> in early Welsh poetry of pre-tenth- 
eentiiry date ])reserved in the Book of Taliesin and 
available to us m a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century. This (‘ontains refenm(*es to harps, harj)- 
st rings and har]>ers. In the Welsh LaAAAs, codified in 
the tfuith century but of Avhich the oldest surAUAung 
manuscri])t is late tAvelfth century in date, the harp 
hgur(\s ])romiiu‘ntly. It is one of the three indis- 
pensables <if the freeman. Three ' legal ' harps are 
lt''ted. the king's harp and that of the chief of song 
{jx.Drt r<h1), both of the same value, and the freeman's 
harp, which was half the former's value. If. as Ual]>in 
suggt‘st.s. tht* harp was not known to Keltic peojiles 
bidore the end of the tenth cimtury it spems strange 
that It should have assumed such an inpiortant place 
m Laws which wm'c (aalitied in that century. 

In 77e 11 in ft M fii)ui()(ji<nt reference is made 

*[/> "/ . }• Kc 

1! tf,> mxf < ' nf tht Ani'itnf 

(LnfMfm. III. p. iM!). I’auuni Tfit 

t,f //,. M uhJJ^ L(*1h1oii. 1 U4 I . 

UP ^ P • hf >l< Is that < hilpHi js ]Ti< ( in (‘I t in att nhut int: t h<' 
touiM -h<iip Tm thf- Xoitla tn panjilrs; *Tht‘ fi f p ijuiy 

* pu-^U.Ix l>a\ h^'t n < thf^ attPiii])ts nf tla' British 

* < ‘Its til <i iiion' coiiiplftf' „ti iiiLCPtl iiisti uniPiit ot thrir 

■ Hihf'iitt'O JiatKina] ! \ it-s aiai qiia< hilataial iiistiuineiits ' Slip 

' "iH-hah s that 'tla* haij) pO)]M‘i n found in the 15ntish 

I-Ips . . , and it is , , . yio-^ihh* that it was {the liish] 

‘ exjioiiiuents will'll at leiiL'th created tlie fianie hai j).' 

J <;wen..uvr\n Evans p^lit ), Tht Wfntt Bt>oL d/u/uau- 
(jion t lUUT ), p 4sd, 1. 


to telyn teirtu (the harp of teirtu). This is probably a 
textual error for teirtud, a form AAKich appears in an 
elegy by the fifteenth -century poet. Dafydd ab 
EdniAvnd, aaKo refers to a telyn deirtiuL-- This has 
been AATongly interpreted by EdAvard Jones as a 
reference to a triple harp, but it cannot bear that 
meaning. The only other explanation giA^en is the 
obvious one that teirtud = tair ~ t^id (the three 
lands) and the Book of Llan I)dv refers to (Utdell 
Teirtud. i.e. Trecastle in Brecknockshire : the three 
lands concerned are mentioned, auz. Eantref Bychan, 
Cantref Selyf, and Buellt. This form is commented 
upon in Oavch's Penhroksltire -•'* as one from Avhich 
■ the harp cf Welsh legend and poetry probably took 
' its name.' This particular a.ssociation uf the harp 
Avitli this area uf Brecknockshire is difficult to explain, 
but it is at least certain that the references concerned 
are not to a trijile harp. 

What, therefore. AA^ere the earliest knoAAm Welsh 
harps like ^ The fourteenth - eentury poet. lolo 
fh)ch,-^' has giA^en us a description of a leather har]>. 
i.f. a AAT)oden harp coA^ered AA'ith leather. The strings, 
he states, Avere of sheep -gut and not of hor.<ehair. 
He refers to its cafn hotytnog (' buttoned trough '). it> 
coJudd (the gut string), its ricr hergtnn ( ' the short 
bent neck), and its Uorf cant (bent pillar). This leather 
harp is then laint>ooned and described as a sonfutrr 
iryddeh-'^ ynjyd (a noisy foolish Trislnvoman). This 
may be either a reference to its Irish origin or may he 
merely a term of disresjiect. The description. 
hoAA cA^er, particularly the insi:*)tence upon the presence 
of a bent pillar, closely tallies AAuth the known form 
of some early inedia?A^al Irish harps : the TrinitA' 
College example may be cited. The poet indeed 
declares that he does not like the features Avhich he 
mentions and the har]) is ' poor under the pressure of 
' the player's fingers.' The poem concludes with a 
j)Iea fill* all music pupils to obtain harps with black 
horsehair strings ' as Avas the custom in our forefather^' 

' days.' It appears obA ions, therefore, that thi> 
leather-(M)A ereri, bent -pillared, gut -strung har]> wa^ a 
ncAvcoiner, ])ossibly from England or Ireland : the 
poet maintains that it and its hoarse voice had been 
tormed only for an ’old Saxon.' 

It should he stated here, however, that in snmt‘ 
ver^ion^ ot the Welsh Lhavs n‘ferenee is made to the 
fa{‘t that hai’pists in the discipular stage j>Iay(‘d on 
hair-struug harj», and that when they f)e('ame recog- 
nized playtu's they left ofi siieli har])>;. Unfortunately. 


-- E. UiiBriT'., (I'li'ttUh I)iifi/tJ/f dh lifj fnii nd {WW-i). p. SU. 

- ■ Op nt.. p IU 4 . 

-EE ( lwt*n<»i:\ I vu 17\ aii^ and John lUiC'-. Th*: Tt.it of th<' 
lioak o/ Lit to Jjfh' (I8U.4). p. 1.44. 

\'ol. HE p. 41U. 

’’ T. Barry (edit.), ProKuth 4U ( IUlMI), pp. 18l-‘E 

Anourm Owen, Aocit nt Ltmw and Int^titntes of Wddts 
( iS41 ). IE pp. is-lu. 
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the type of harp subsequently used is not mentioned. 

Welsh harps have single, double, and triple rows of 
strings. Unlike the Irish harps, and that mentioned 
by lolo Goch, the pillar — in post -mediaeval times — 
Avas im^ariably straight. The triple harp aj^pears to 
have been Wales's peculiar contribution to the develop- 
ment of the instrument. Such harps generally had 
ninety-eight strings or even more — thirty-seven in the 
right-hand or bass rank, tAA^enty- seven in the left or 
treble rank and. in the middle, thirty-four for the 
.semitones. The date of this interesting development 
has still to be determined : Galpin places it as early in 
the scA^enteenth century,-^ but he does not present 
his eAudence for this dating. Wiliam LKm (1534-5 to 
1580), in a poem soliciting a harp from Siancyn Gava u 
for Sion TreA^or, refers to 

Y tri eyiaid tra union 
[The three souls so straight] 

and adds 

Pob cel fy del yd hyd lie i bon 

[All the arts of the world Avhere they maA' be] 

It is not quite clear Avhether this refers to the three 
roAvs of straight strings, the ’ souls ' of the harp, but if 
it does, then the trijde harp Avas knoAAii in the sixteenth 
century. It is to be hoped, hoAACAer, that this and 
kindred problems aa ill be soh^ed in the near future, and 
it may be noted that the National Eisteddfod of 
Wales is now offering a substantial prize for a hist or a" 
of the harp in Wales. 

During the seA^enteenth to the nineteenth centuries, 
the harp, particularly the triple A^ariety, became 

The small miniature silver harp presented to the pr))crr<h1 
cf t dil (hint at the C’aerwys Ihsteddfod, IdfiS. ha^^ a curved pillar. 
This may be further evidence to show that in mediaeval times 
the Irish form was known in Wales. 

F. A. Clalpm, A TeJdbook of Eioopcfto Mostr/d Jastrn- 
innds ( ia:57), 80. ' 


extremely popular in Wales and seA^eral makers 
established reputations for their instruments : of 
these John Richards of LlanrAvst, Avho died in 1789, 
and Bassett Jones of Cardiff, aa4io flourished in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, may be noted. 
Examples of the Avork of both these makers are in- 
cluded in the collection of Welsh harps in the National 
Museum of M ales. The finest harp in this collection, 
hoAACA-er, is of early eighteenth-century date and de- 
.sei’A^es s^^ecial mention. It belonged originally to 
Huav Sion Prys, harpist at PoaaIs Castle, Welshpool, 
and subsequently became the property of two 
Welshmen, Robert and EdAv^ard Jones, AAho AAere, in 
turn, Harpists to the King. It ultimately became the 
property of a Avell-knoAAui Welshpool harpist, Hum- 
phrey Humphre^^s. The pillar, decorated in Ioav relief 
Avith a S])iral chain of oak leaA cs. is surmounted by a 
AA'inged cherub. carA^ed and gilded. The neck bears a 
Tudor rose, similarly treated, and the soundbox is 
painted Avith similar designs. It is a flue example 
of the craft of the triple -harp maker at its ])est. 

4 

These, then, are the traditional Welsh musical 
instruments, and in the case of each of them — the 
pibyorn, the crictli and the harp — much AA^irk remains 
to be done before their true history is knoAvn. In 
particular, the Welsh sources — notably the LaAA's and 
the mediaeA^al court poetry — should be studied in 
detail by a competent musician avIio is also a proficient 
Welsh scholar. As I haAe indicated, I haA^e ap- 
proached the problem merely as a student of material 
culture ; if. in so doing, I haA^e succeeded in lifting a 
tiny corner of tlie curtain Avhich hides the past from 
us, it is only to rcA^eal to others, better e(pii])ped than 
I. the Avealth whicli lies beAa)nd. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE EN FRANCE DURANT LA 

i 'otnmiinicated to the Royal Anthropological Inrititntf, 

La periode 1931>-1945 a d ‘a bon I eHe marquee 
en France par la inert de deux saA^ants emi- 
nents. M. Boule, professeur honoraire au Museum 
d'Histoire naturelle et direct eur de I'lnstitut de 
Paleontologie huniaine (L)42), et R. Anthony, ])ro- 
fej?seur au MustHim et soiis-directeur de lEcoIe 
d‘Anthro])ologie (1041). D'autres aussi ont disparu, 
plus tragicpiemeiit : M. Halbwachs, profe^^seur au 
(.’oilege de France, mort au camj) de Buchenwald, 
R. \41de et A. Levitsky, attaches au Musee de 
]' Homme et fu.hlles. et (]uel([ues autres encore. 

Plusieurs changements ont marepu'^ les in>titutions 
anthropologiqiies. Au Musee de 1 Homme, dont tout 
le personnel avait etc momenta nement arret e par la 
Gestapo, M. Ri\’et a dii, des 1041, quitter son poste de 


GUERRE. By //. F. IVJ/ocv. DAL. D.Sc., Pam. 

17 April 104b 

diredeur. Jusqu'a .son retour, tin 1044, il y a ete 
remplacc par 'Si. \5illois qui a etc nomine entre 
temps, a Ja mort de SI. Boule, direct eur de llnstitut 
de PaleontoloLdc liumaine. Le Laboratoire d'Anthro- 
})ologie de Toulouse a tdv. de ce chef, supprime. LTie 
chaire d' Ethnologic a tfle creee a la Sorbonne dont 
M. Griaule a the nomine professeur : une m a it rise de 
conference d'Ethnologie a etc creee a Lyon et donnee 
a M. Leroi-Gourhan. La revue ' L'Anthropologie ' 
a dll interrompre sa publication. Mais les Societes 
d'Ant hr opo logic de Paris, des Africani.stes et de.s 
Americanist es ont continue, inalgre certains incidents, 
a tenir leurs seances et a pub Her leurs Bulletins. Les 
cours de lEcole d Anthropologie et de I'lnstitut 
d'Ethnologie ont ete faits a pen pres reguliereiuent. 
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C'est essentiellement an Musee de THomme, au correlation a une valeiir statistique sure (J. Lesehi^ 
Laboratoire d' Anthropologic de TEcole des Hautes 1945-1946). 

fitiides (Laboratoire Broca), et a Tlnstitut de Paleonto- D'autres enquetes ont eu pour but Fetude de diverses 
logic huniaine qu'ont etc realises, dans des conditions populations de la France : Forez (G. Mollon, 1942), 
morales et materielles penibles, et sous la surveillance Correze (Hartweg, 1944), Flandres (Quesnoy, 1942- 
parfois agressive de la police allemande, les travaux 44), Pays basque (Darmendrail, 1945). Certaines 
anthropoiogicjues et ethnographiques de cette periode, modihcations des caracteres par rapport aux donnees 
Je n'envisagerai ici que les premiers. recueillies au siecle dernier ont ete ainsi constatees. 

11 faut d’abord citer une mise en ordre complete Par exemple dans le Nord, il y a notable augmentation 
des collections du Laboratoire d'Anthropologie du de la stature et accroissement de la dolichocephalie. 
[Museum dont, pour la premitTe fois depuis plus de Dans le pays basque,, la proportion des yeux clairs 
100 ans qiFelles existent, un inventaire systematique semble accrue. 

avec catalogue sur belies a ete etabli. Different es Des etudes ont ete faites sur les variations des types 

reclierches sur la standardisation de la technique constitutionnels des soldats (Schreider, 1943). Le 
osteometrique out ete etfectuees. [Mais la majeure releve des empreintes digitales de 15.000 sujets a 
]iartie des travaux anthropologiques se repartit sous donne nn indice de Furuhata de 44,8, un indice de 
trois chefs : anthropologic de la France, anthropolosie Dankmeijer de 14.2 (de Lestrange, 1943). Les 
des Noirs de FAfrique francaise, anthropologic des empreintes palmaires de pres de 8,000 individus ont 
Homines j)rchistoriqucs. cte etudiees scion la methode de Cummins (Gessain, 

1943 ; de Lestrange, 1945). 

Af(thropolo(jtf' d( la t r(ir)CP Lhie mise au point generale des donnees actuelle- 

Le. re(‘herches les plus importantes concernent les j^ient accpiises sur la population francaise a ete tentee 
groiipes sanguins dont la repartition en France dans un volume siiecial (Vallois, 1943). Elle montre 
n avait jamais etc 1 objet dune etude suivie. Lne qiFon pent distinguer en France six grandes zones 
premifre eiKiiiete, faite en 1939-40 et portant surtout anthropologiques dont chacune se caracterise par la 
sur le Sud-Ouest, a mis en relief certaines differences. preponderance speciale de certaines races : les quatre 
Kepri'-e en 1943 et etendue a tout le ])ays. cette premieres de ces zones forment autant de triangles 
enqueue groupe maintenant jilus de 39,000 sujets orientes autour des deux branches d'un X mene par 
repartis (Fapres leurs lieux (le naissance (Vallois, 1941, le travers de la France; les deux dernieres corres- 
1944). Les chiffres suivants, en reposenc sur pondent a la Bretagne et au littoral mediterraneen. 

de larges series, montrent 1 existence de formules Qn pent enfin rattacher aux recherches precedentes 
speciales j)our di verses regions : celles realisees par R. Kherumian sur les Armeniens 
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A 
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AB 

residant en France (un voL, 1943). Leur 

etude 

Xord-Est de la France . . 

, 42,4 

43,3 

19,3 

3,7 

detail lee et leur comparaison avec les Armeniens 

Bretagne . . 

. 46, S 

39,8 

11,4 

1,9 

d'autres pays montrent F existence de deux 

types, 

Littoral mediterraneen . 

. 35,1 

55, il 

7,2 

U9 

Fun plus brachycephale et a stature moins 

elevee, 

Coin Sud-Oue^t . . 

. 59,7 

43,1 

3,7 

2,5 

originaire d ‘Anatolic ; Fautre plus grand et 

a tete 


t)n voit que le groupe O, qui atteint son maximum moins aplatie, originaire de Transcaucasie. Chez Fun 
dans le Sud-Ouest, essentiellement dans le pays basque et Fautre FedOnent de base serait la race dinarique ; 
(oil il arrive jusepFa 57 est au minimum sur la la soi-disant race armenoide n'existerait pas. 

( V>te d Azur. C est au contraire dans cette derniere 

regi(jn que le groupe A a s(jn ])ourcentage maximum, Anthrojjologu c/oy A^oir.s de I Afnque fran^ai^e 

alors (pi il s abaisse beaucoup en Bretagne. Enfin Un certain nombre de documents recueillis avant la 
le groupe B diminiie du Centre vers le Sud-Ouest et guerre et concernant F anthropologic somatique de 
arrive a un chifFre extremement faible dans le pays diverses peuplades africaines a ete elabore. Provenant 
bas(pie. Les cartes publiees par Boyd pour la essentiellement des enquetes de MM. Millous et 
repartition en Ihirope oceidentale des genes p et q surtout Lecca, ils ont montre (Vallois, 1941) que 
doivent done etre modifiees en ce qui concerne la la distinction souvent proposee en Xoirs sylvestres 
France*, mais lesencpietes ne sont pas encore terminees. et campestres etait trop simpliste. On doit, rien que 
I>ive^^^es conxlations des groupes sanguins ont ete pour FAfriciue fran9aise, admettre au moins quatre 
etudiees. 11 n y a pas de relation avec Fage : il types distincts : senegalais, guineen, congolais et 
n y a done pas de morbidite speciale de certains tchadien. Chacun a des caracteres plus differencies 
groupes comme on 1 a pretendu ; mais le groupe A est et d’autres plus primitifs. Ainsi les Senegalais sont 
plus frequent chez les homines, le groupe B chez les les plus noirs, mais ils sont moins prognathes et moins 
femmes. In fait important est que le rapport A O platyrhiniens que les Congolais lesquels, par contre, 
est ])lus grand chez les individus a yeux clairs : cette ont un indice brachial moins eleve et possMent un 
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mollet presque aussi developpe que celui des Blancs. 
Les Guineens ont aussi un mollet, mais leiir peau tire 
sur le marron et leur membre inferieurm'est pas tres 
allonge ; leur prognat hisme est modere. Le pro- 
gnathisme est tres fort chez les Tchadiens, a peau 
brim fonce, membre inferieur extremement long, et 
indice brachial tres haut, etc. 

D’autres mensurations, recueillies sur les Xegrilles 
ouest-africains (Vallois, 1940 ; Fleuriot, 1942), ont 
apporte de nouvelles donnees sur ce groupe mal comiu 
et montre qiidl ne peut etre coiisidere comme seule- 
ment ' pygmoide.' Ce sont de vrais Pygmees, mais 
([ui appartiennent a un type legerement diiferent de 
celui des Bambouti orientaux. 

Divers points de ranatomie osseuse des Xoirs ont 
ete examines : etude des cranes des Tourkana et des 
Kikouyou (Lester, 1943) ; etude de cranes de Xegrilles 
(IVisselmann, 1942) ; etude du prognathisme chez 
les Xoirs et des methodes radiogra plaques permettant 
de le deceler et de le mesurer (Lefrou et Cazeilies, 
1942). 

Des recherches sur les parties molles ont ete 
realisees grace a des contingents stationnes eu 
France : frequence de certaines dispositions muscu- 
I a ires examinees suivaiit la teclmi(:[ue ])rtV*onisee par 
Loth ; etude sur le cadavre des vaisseaux, nerfs et 
muscles de la jambe (Pales et Chippaux). Ces 
recherches, qui ont ete tres approfondies, n'ont pu 
encore etre publiees. Due etude hist ologi que sur la 
tache mongolicpie des iMalg aches (Batsimamanga, 
1940) a montre kindependance des cellules de Baelz 
et des cellules de Langerhans : seules responsables 
de la tache mongolique, les premieres ont une rchiction 
argentaffine et une dopareaction positive. 

Du point de vue physiologique, quelques recherches 
avaient ete faites avant guerre sur les const antes 
sanguines des Xoirs ; elles etaient tres insuffisantes. 
Elies ont ete reprises en 1943 avec des methodes 
precises et dans des conditions d'exactitude rigoureuse. 
Les premiers result a ts, qui m ont rent une diminution 
du chlore et une augmentation du potassium chez les 
Xoirs residant en France ont seuls encore ete publics 
(J. Leschi, 1946). 

Aiithropologie des Hornmes prehistoriques 

All debut de la guerre, les collections de paleonto- 
logie humaine les plus precieuses avaient ete trans- 
portees en lieu sur et y sont restees Jusqu'en 1945. 
Les etudes dans ce domaine ont done ete limit ees a 
des pieces qui, pour diverses raisons, n’ avaient pas 
ete enlevees des laboratoires. Les principales de 
ceiles-ci sont les suiv^antes : 

(rt) Un maxillaire et une mandibule trouves a 
Rabat (Maroc) en 1932, dans im gisement datant du 
Wurmien, peut -etre meme du Riss-Wurm. Leurs 
caracteres sont ceux de rHomme de Xeanderthal avec 


certaines dispositions encore plus primitives et qui 
rappellent le Sinantlirope, comme Fexistence d'lm 
cingulum sur plusieurs dents, P- inferieure est meme 
chimpanzoide (Vallois, 1945). 

(b) L^ne mandibule trouvee a Dire-Daoiia (Abys- 
sinie), dans un milieu sans doute mousterieii et (pu, 
pour autant que son etat defectueux permet d’en 
juger, semble se rattacher au type de Xeanderthal. 

(c) Vn squelette d‘age nu^ solithique, exhiiim? de la 
grotte du Cuzoul de Gramat, Lot, et dent les caracteres 
sont intermediaires entre ceux des mesocephules de 
Teviec et des dolicliocephales de Mugem (Lacam, 
Xiederlehder et \'allois, 1945). 

{d) Divers ossements, dont deux cranes, dtecouverts 
a Deventer (Hollaiide) et sans doute, eiix aussi, 
mesolithiques. Bien (pie im^soct^phales, les tetes se 
rapprochent des dolichoct^phales (rOfnet {Wdlois. 
1943), 

(r^) Un grand nombre d'ossements moins ancuais. 
neolithiques, des ages du Bronze ou du Fer. ou des 
epoques harbares. et dont lYdiide. int(^‘rcssante du 
])oint de vue de I'liistoire anthro]>oloixi(pie de la 
France, a domic^ lieu a diverses imuiogiaphie^ (Mar- 
quie, 1940 ; La combe, 1941 ; Ibjyer. 1942 : Pujuet, 
1943 : de Feli<‘e, 1943 : Pales, 1944). Uiu* im- 
portante statist i(pie sur les variations de la carie 
dent a ire faite sur 15,000 dent^. appartenant a des 
Homines de ces diverses periodes en Fram^e, a domm, 
entre autres resultats, les pourcentages de caries 
suivants : XYolithiques et premiers ages des Midaiix : 
3,81 '‘(j : fhiulois : 6,34 ; Gallo-Romains et 

Barbares des premieres invasions : 11,35 (Hartweg. 
1943). C'est la premiere fois qu'uue statistique aussi 
edendue a etc* (^dablie sur le continent. 

Bien que non etfectues en France, je mentionnerai 
entin, a cote des travaux precedents, ceux realisi^cs aux 
colonies durant la meme pc^riode. En Afri(.pie 
eqiiatoriale, des enquetes td endues ont et(5 faites sur 
1 anthropologic des Xoirs du Cameroun et plus de 
2,000 individus ont e^te mesurc*s (Olivier. Aujoulat 
Chabeuf, Chagnoux, David, 1943“45), apjiortant ainsi 
une base pour I'etude des types anthropologi(pies de 
ce pays. L’aiitopsie de nombreux cadavres a fourni 
(rimportants documents (ranatomie visctdale : e'est 
ainsi que la plus grande longueur de Tappendice des 
Xoirs (12 cm. en moyenne chez les Xoirs de Douala 
centre 7 a 8 aux Europc^ens) a ete confirmee (Olivier, 
1945). Des recherches out tde effectiiees sur la 
caleemie (Olivier, 1945). 

Aux Antilles, des statist iques out ete etablies sur les 
groupes sanguins (Montestruc et Ragiisin, 1944). 
En Indochine, des enquetes sur le meme sujet, faites 
juste avant la guerre, ont ete elaborees et publiees 
en France (Farinaud, 1941 ; Marnefle et Bezacier, 
1942). Reposant sur pres de 15,000 individus, elles 
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font rcssortir, entre autres, Texistence ehez les Moi 
<l‘un type sanLMiin .sf)e(*uil que earacterLse sa faible 
teneur en groupe (). Ulterieureinent, et ])en(lant 
roecupation japonnist*, rfnstitut anthropolo^rique dv 
la Faculte (1(‘ .Mt'“(le(’ine d' Hanoi a ete It* centre de 
rcclierrhe^ nond)!‘en>e> dont l<i pliipart out tde 
ra>'^cnd)ice'> d<in^ trf)i> \oliiinc^ (pii constituent 
n‘sptM ti\cin(‘nt k‘s toin(‘> 7. S t*t d d(‘s d'rav'aux de cet 
Institnt et P.H4). II >ei’ait tro]> lorm d'(‘n 

tanmu’-rer le c<Mi}<*nu. 

d<‘ inent ionnerai (*n('oi-t* (pi a (•<')(('* dt* I'anthrofioIoLde 


physique, Tethnographie et la prehistoire n'ont pas 
ete negligees en France durant la guerre. Pour la 
premiere de ces sciences, de nombreux travatix ont 
ete publics, en particulier ceux de M. Griaule et de ses 
eleves sur les Xoirs du Soudan : pour la seconde, M. 
\kiufrey a fait et fait faire en France une serie 
d'empietes, t and is (pTau Portugal, puis en Afrique du 
Slid, M. FAbbc Breuil a effectue, de 1942 a 1945, des 
recheridies sur le terrain (jui ont apporte sur I'anti- 
([uite de F Ho in me dans ces regions des result ats de 
tout ])reniier ordre. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


The Sanusi of Cyrenaica. S tnunxmi of a rohnn o }n('nt ton 
■ fill Ih, A. A. I\ to fis- f *f flrho nf , 1 r> June, lU4li. o 

I S !>* rut! .! nt nf Mtihoffnf thr Hoijol A ntftroiioloiftCdJ 

iiifli thr i fif< / not 000(1 Af/'o'on Institotf 
4’lit' hi'<tnr\ of tfw‘ S,}rm'.i\';i nolor ti.icrd fioni 

} M'LrintiiniT's HI AimI>i,i ;irid it> >et I It 'H u^iit n eiMitni‘\ ajjfo 
iimoiiLr tile liodoiun of ('xo'iiaH'ii, llinHiirli it-> ^prt'ad hi 
A tiUM and tlio Ssidan, to O'; fla'-li uilh iMiropoaii 
et*!omal inipoi lali-'to. I'diHieh. Italian, and Priti-^li. d’lio 
halian rttuquo'^t aia! <*ojon i/at ion of ( '\ r“en,HCri \va'> 
d.‘.,( r iIm d f I t trn r ho 1 1 a lo-'rnrki-‘[i \\ a r of 1 9 11 19 1 2 to t ht* 

ilnoi lh'iti''fi oiMMipation in 1942. 

ddio papor u<i'- < h''Oii--'><'d })\ Mi’. Paxton, Dr, HilloUon, 
Di I'ditt''. Mi. I hannht tit /, Mi S\\an/y, and Dr. 'Frai-x 
Pinlipjt'. Dr. l A an-A‘t itt ijao i O'pliod. 

Devastation. j i'tott m o tm'of mn tnj Sil d/vo.'' 

^ /' A . /'.//..I., to tin loof/{f A nth ft>polo<f (rot Jnst/- 

f>‘h 21 f,t, >nfn ItUt; 

I hi- atidio-- \\a- a ooiinttapart to thi' antliord 
‘’ll \oinadi-nt o/,/A.I./.. IwL 1941) rind 
M‘ ( ii! oi lano.in ('nhint’ !p!a/*r laMTurt'. I94.di. It 

• \a 1 1 1 Hit t i ail mt •( |o- < tf 1 1 f* ' whit ii i * '-n 1 1 f r< >i n t ho oxploi ta - 

t''’n, aiiti ( <in-t -pit nt » \han-rit>n, of natni.d ro-onreo-. 
iot hi.hhj f'XtHM Tion ot plant- anti .inimaU. pottph'-. anti 
' ohiii- - I- rhoio a ( Mtt Mt>n t>f rnho ,ui(j in 

ilt-t Otari. I- ' I >' T h>’ oiH i pi-rif\ thonioan- ^ Anti 
t ■- ^l.in ' Platf m Xatoi.’ tiif piopta tonoorii t >t 

• iM I iH .p. 4' i_:\ ’ 

lit. ad-ho-- i- pnntt'.l m hiM in \'ohinio FXXlil t>f 
I*, toxtfot aiit! !- aU(» tthfaniahlt' -t'pa i ,i 1 1 - 1 \ IrtHii Tin* 

P“\a! Anr O' I, a 1 In-niHTto pin o 2-. hd. 


Australian Native Policy in New Guinea. ."^ononof' 

^ I " .o t.n fh, Lu,o( r. Moo to th 

I \o> A -'A.-./. f n.Kfof, , [ t)rtotn /. piql 

\ i-Mah,t - ['at-tii. T' ’M It I a to., coil ipn-» • r ft* ■ o.i-T 
' ' '' ha it ot f h- i-laifd of Xt w I imn. a w if ii t ho l>i-inai (d 

\ M ' H .. l.tLT- o fl" Two nt M r horn n n i-r of rho S’t'Iointti 

I-'t-ii'ti-. an-i a liI'mi tiiHidt-’i of -n.all i-lan'U. Papiui wa 
•• Patfi'l' I *M >rc( f or a T* ' in I ''X h anti An-trahr 

' d t . I ! 1 I . -I -o] ,.>1 1 ,j 1 H \ f , a It - a< i IK ini-t I a r It ‘11 in 1 9 nil 

1 I ' ^^aK. laf • d 1 ' ; I itoi \ , foy {-ao? Iv <.< a man Xfwv I hn ra'a 

U i I A 5-f I a ! la HI 1 uj 4. a y,, j h.-t-a n ic an An't ra 

^ .naioe a. l'‘Jl [ f,,. ryanntiar.tl luitiv. popnla 

'• 'd*'* ‘‘ a I diitai t.f wiiom aljioit rwoohinU ,iio n 

'• -md r. d a'-a <)winj jMitiy To ijiUnulric- o 
' a*!-ai an-i pairp- to -iitafair.’ of adiiiini-T [’ar!\'t 

-irr. a lai_r' pair .p yj,}^ ae-a 1- -till not ottooTiVtd'i 


conTiollod hv thi^ ( Jo\ t*i‘nniont, and th<*n* ari* r(*gions still 
nnoxplort'd . 

Tho ooonoinic ha-i- of liotli toiaitorics is larg(*-scale 
ontoipri-o oniplo\ iiii^^ nativt* labijur. Tin* mandated 
ttaaitorv protlnco.- copra and gtjld ; Fa}>ua produces 
copra, rnhhoi'. and a little itokl. 4dio gr(*ater part of the 
lain air sn[)pl\ is brouLrht from a di>>tanet* and is enj^aged 
on long-term (’ontracT. In IMpua the total labour force 
in I 94U wa-- I2.UU(l. The normal p(*riod of contract wa.s 
l-S month-, anti about 40 ])cr c(*nt. of tin* labourers wore 
t'ligngtMl on a '-hoi*t-torm ha^i:> witlioiit a contract. In 
tilt' niaiK latt't 1 territory tht* mim]>er in (*mpi(_)ym(*nt rost* 
frtaii . 40.000 to 40.000 l)t*t\v(M‘n 1944 ami 1949. Tliis 
nqad incr-oa'-t* wa,- mad»‘ pO'-<ible onI\' h\' ('onstantly 
tapping n»‘w .-oiirct*-. Iftao tin* contract on fir-,t engage- 
ment iiatl to ht* for throe years, and it could be renewed 
for <i further thr»*e yt'ar^. Tin* proportion of adult makxs 
away in employ7iu*nt m 1940 was 22 ]>e*r (*ent. 

In noithor teiritoiy wax any -enous att(*mpt made to 
dovt*lo]) an\ ro-p< ni-ilaliTv for local gov(*rnment among 
tin* mitiNt*-. Thi^s is athnitt(*dly a ditlicult probk*m 
ow ino to the -mall A/.r of the nati\'c ])ohti(*al unit and tin* 
ah-t'Uct' of any rt'eogm/j'd hm* of .-uci-e— ion to k‘ad(*iship. 
Xativt* admuu-t ration Wim baM.*d on bt‘in*\'ok*nt (‘oercion ; 
villagt* ‘><mitation, tin* planting of coconut-, ami otiier 
dovoln])iiicnt- con-idorod <lo-irabk* wore mti'oducf*d by 
I'ogulation- (*arrymg ])onaltn‘- for iHt'acli. Kacb tei-ri- 
Tory had vanou- native otlioiai-. hut tiu'y woi't' in effect 
merely agent- of the admini-ri'ati\ e otiieei. re-pou-ihle 
for reporting ciime- and foi -I'cing rliat In- order- wtu-t* 
(Milled out in liK ai>’-*'m’(‘. -mall lieginning had ht'on 
inad(' with the ap} 'ointnn'nt of uati\(' council- witJi 
puieh delihi rrit i\ e tnuetioii-. aiid Ptipna had att(*mpted 
To tram nati\-t‘ ( oiii’t a— e— or-. 

Social -ervn wae I’lidinientai y, Kdncation in 
l*apna wa- 111 tin' h.nni- of mi— irni-. wlmdi r*'ceived a 
-mall giMiit m aid eafatlated m propoiTion to tin* mmib»‘r 
(‘t eiiildo'U pa--ing examination- eomhieted by tin* 
I ee crimnait. In tin’ mamhited t»‘!riTor\' mi— ion- were 
rt-pini-ible. without -nb-idy or ('ontr(.)i. for \'illag(* 
-( iio'd-. wdiiie tin' (iovt'imm'nt mauitaim*d a few -chooD 
f. aching Kngh'-h. and an agrienltimd Training seliool 
r.ikmg 4(* -indent- a yt'ar. In both tt'rruori(^?> n^edical 
-'‘r\'i(’. - lea* lied maml\ the native lahonier. tliongli t*ach 
iiad a -\-Tem of giving natix'e- elemental training for 
im'(iieai w ('>rk m the village". In F\q>ua nati\'«* nit‘dical 
(‘iderln - naide patrol- in th*' < our-** (»f whicli they gave 
injt et h ai- t<n' yaw - ,im I might luive ca-e.- of .-crinu- illness 
-enr to iio-pital. 'fin' mandat**d territory >-y.-tem wa> to 
po .,1 a nati\'e with ^ k'lnentarv iir-t-aid training and a 
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supply of drugs in a village as a sort of rudimentary 
disiH.‘nsary. 

Dui'ing the war the (Jazelle Peninsula (Xew Britain), 
most of Bougainville and Xew Ireland, and part^ of tht^ 
northernmost coast of the Xew (Guinea mainland wei-e m 
enemy occupation for three \'ears. Dining this time no 
native received any medical attention, and tlieir food 
supplies wt'rt‘ requisitioned. In tho'>(* parts whieh were 
rec<)n<[uer(Ml during the war, native villag(‘'> were often 
totally destroxt'd l>\' Allied Ixnuhai’dnient. TIh^ eo'^t of 
th<* war to tlie native^ m tht‘ area wliii-h wa^ not lost to 
tlie eiifrMiiy was aUo high. Manpower wa^^ r<M|uir(Mi. fu'-t for 
carrying supplies on the Kokoda trail, and later for 
building and stevt*doring in coniu^xion witli tin* huge* 
ba-^es ei'ex-ted m many parts of Xmv ilumea anej for 
carr-ying m op<*i<itional are*as. Phe Papuan plant.itions 
w(‘i'e re*opened as seion as it be*came clear that tin* 

Japan(*'^<‘ had been tinallx' r“<*pui‘<e‘d . In aelelition a natixe* 
<*ombiitant unit x\as feiime-d. Se*ixuc<* xvith this was 

x'oluntarx'. but all e'lx ilian labour was impre“s'>e<l on a two- 
xeai' <‘ontract. Labour was le'ciuite'd witfi comple*te‘ 

lilt hit ‘ssru*'-s. Sonit* xillage's wta-t* left x\ it bout a single* 
<*tit*t*t ix't* male*. It x\as cenmmn for .')U pe-r e(*nt. to be* 
awax , anel t he |>r-opor*t ion rose* m some* x illages to (>7 pe*! 
cent. Many of tlio^e* abse*nt we'ie- mairied meui and 

father-^, \\ ht‘!*(‘ niilitarx' installations were* built, natixe* 
x'lllages were inoxe‘ti and tfit'ir e-eeconut oi- sage> ])alms 
cut tjoxvn. Se>nie lost their larnl permane*nt ly . [)xs»‘n- 

tel’X cnt('l'(‘e| tin* Highlaiiels. wiit'ie* it fiael pl’e'X ioUsI\- be'cn 
unknow n. 

Militarx aelmmistrat ion alst> brought with it seaiie 
aelx aiitage*s, Me*<lieal [ u'e ivi-ion x\as gr(*atlx in<*r'e‘aM‘el, 
t be aim bt'ing tt) opf *n fine* hospital, how e*x'e’r na lime>nt arw’. 
for e'X't*iy HhtMMl nativt*s. An iniproxe-d ration scale*, 
base'll on scituitilie* cale-ulatnin, was inti'oeiu(‘e*d for all 
nat i\ e'-^ w'oj'kmg for the* ai'inx ; tin* e juantity of me'at and 
fats was grcate'i* tlian in the* pre*xif)ns re*gulation elie-t. 
This was n<it. he>x\e*x'<'r. sup])lie'el to natixe*- woiking on 
plantation". A ce'Utral training -chool wa^ s»-t nj) at 
Se>ge*ii iie*ar port Mejre*"by with th«* aim of training 
te'ae-hf'l's for t he* f'XpiUl"Ioil e)f the -< ilool -e*rx ice*. 

Two institutions xxere* e*-tab[i-he‘d m Australia whie*h 
f'x>‘nTualix' tf)ok a ]>crniane*nt forin. ()ne* wa^ the* 
Directorate* of Ke'-e'ai'ch anei i'lxil Affairs, whieli wa^ 
<ltt,iche*el to army he*ae ie piai te'l" tf) aeix'l"!* e>n the* pieeb- 
le'fus e>f <ieimim"tr’ation in Xe w tonne*a, Thi" was -iic- 
<‘**<*(jed bx the* Paclfie* d'e-l 1 It or I* - He"e‘ai<*!i (‘oUlHll. 
w[ii(‘!i 1 - to orgam/.e* n*"eaicb m the* t**! i iteaie - anel 
aelnumste*!* funeU fejr til'* pUI[eo-e*. I'lK le[ tlie* aU"[H(»*- 
ejf the Due'f torate* of l\e-e,u‘e*li a ( ix il Alfaiis Scliool was 
ope'!it**l w hicli g.ix'e* -lioi’t coiU"'-- of framing to f*ane 1 1 < iri tem- 
per -eix'lce* in the* ae 1 11 ! Ill 1 "t m t l\'f * UUlt 111 XeW* (rUUie.l 
<Angau). The -ucce— oi* to tlii" i- the* Au^tralum ScheM*| 
of PaeiHe A<lni!ni"tiane>n. whn h i- tee !>•* mcoi’porate'i] in 
tile* Xational Pm\'ei-itx at I’anhe'ira. 

( )n tlie* I \ e* of the* re*"ToiaTion e>f cix'il aelniini"tiation tIm* 


Ministt*!* for Ext(*rnal Teu’i'itorie's announcfxl a natixa* 
jioliey xvhich inx’olx'ed tin* n'ducriou of the* te‘rm of labour 
contract anel the* e*x'e‘ntual abolition of the* inde*ntuiv 
sx'st{*m ; stricter* control of ie*ci*uit ing ; uiert'ascs m the* 
minimum xvage* and ration scale* ; and ' fa<'ihtie‘s foi 
■ })f*tte*r lu*alth. bt*rte'r e*e lu(‘ation. anel gi*e*at<*r particifia- 

* tieai of the* natix^e*s in the* xxe'alth of tlie* Te'rritorx ami 
' e'X'e'ntuailx' m its gox'e‘rnme*nt 

On the* t<*stoiatH)n of cixul aelmmist rat ion all labour 
font facts itia !t* w it b the* army were* cance'lh'd anel nat ix'e*s 
xxe*r(* offe*re‘(l t he* opt loll of M*t tu*n mg home* or making cixil 
contracts. 'I'lu* gr 4 *at majoritx re‘tui-ne*el home*, and 
plantation pHuluction x\as at a staiielstill for some* tmu*. 
'This e*\a(‘<*i bate‘d oppo.-ition tei a feolicx which is locallx’ 
inte*rpre*te*<l as eh'-igne-el to cre‘at(‘ hostihtx be*twe‘e‘n 
natix'cs anel faiiope*ans anei tej strangle* prixate* e*nte‘r- 
prise. 

Xe *X e*| t hele*-'-. some* COM st r U< 't 1 X e * Work has b<*e*n done* 
aiiel plans an* be*ing maele* for mue-h more*. A Xatixe* 
Labemr De*paitme*nl has l)(*(*n cie‘ate*d atci is supe*ixismg 
the* e*nforce*ltie‘!it of the* ne*W (*e aie 1 1 1 lolls. Xe*W i)u'e*ctors 
eif ne*alth. falue*ation, anel Agi ie*ult uh* haxe* b(‘e*n ap* 
|)omt(*d. anel the* e,-timati‘s include* proxisjon lor tv\e» 
( Je)\*e'rnm(*nt Ant hre epole jjji-f 'The* armx hospitals haxa* 
l>e*e‘n take-n ox’e'r. aial a large* (*\}ean"ion of me'elie-al 
]M*rsf)nn(‘l is ]ilanne*el. with a training .--cheieel fur nati\'<‘s 
m Xe>w <iume*a, Si\ nati\e*s a?*e* te) be* se*nt to the* Snx'a 
Me>elical Scloeil. f'lji. 'fhe* I)ire*e*te)r of Agiicultiire* lias 
ambitious se*lie*irj(‘-, for tlie* e*n('omage*mf*nt of native* 
proe bie*t ion. Ie>r whi<*h m<ine'\ has be*<*n xote'il. falnca- 
tifuial plan" an* neit -o far aelxane-e'd, Imt the* Labour 
I)e*partnie*nt i" training artwari" and "pe*cial conr"e*s aix* 
be*mg hf'lei at Se)L^»-ri for the* natix'e* polu'e*. 

()re|mance*" preixielmg for the* ci*e*ation of native* ceairts 
anel couiM*i|s witli ve*rx Imiirce] pow<*r" are* uriele'i con- 
sielciatifen. Phe* Highlanel are'a ha" be>e*n made* into 
a "e*parate* f!i"trie*r from x\hich i‘e‘cr‘mtmg for weak 
in malanal aie-a". a" m tli'* pa"t. will be* pie>bibite‘fl. 
A wai' <*onipe‘n"at ion "e*he‘me* liu" l)e*(>n appr<»\'e‘e| xvbicli 
XS ill make* it [Mi--}ble* te) eie*xote> to 1 1 'Coll "t rue*t loll 111 Xe*w 
<hnne><i fund- mem- -ub"tantial than Pailiame'iit woulej 
e*ve‘i* haxt* be>i*n likMy te» \'otf* a- an oieimarx sub"idx' to 
the* co-t of aelmim-tration. ()n}\* a fe*w -pe'cific’ ite*ni" of 

♦ ■xpe'ne lit 111 e* fioTit tlii- fuiiel bux’e* "O far be*cn amoimce'e 1 . 
'ri|e‘"e‘ UK-hlele* a < aili] Mlgll for tlie* e >ra < 1 1 ca t le >!) of elx -I*nte*rx 
from the* HigliLuid" anel the* je*buili Img of tin* natix’e* 
XuIhlLle* at Pe»rt Me>ie‘"])\. xvlijell ll.cl te) Im* «'XM<Jiate*d 
eluring the* wai . 

('lie-l**- eippo-c I to till" ne‘U policy ha<l he)pe'<l that it 
might 1»* le'X'e'is-e'd if t he* < - e > V<*1 n m» * 11 1 wen* <ie‘fe*ate*i 1 m the 
ge*ne*lre! ele*e-tion < »f >*<*] »te* 111 be J‘, PDt). Tite*\ al-o bt*hexe 
lliat tin*!*'* may b.* a e-hang** w he-n the* fe‘rm e»f the* pre‘-ent 
n'‘gmie‘. will* h WO" < ‘"ta bh-he*e I U" a Preevi-i* mal A<lmmi"- 
tr<iTion, * \p]r* " ein I I )* *e*e‘m]>*‘r, I1»4(L 1 1 "<*‘-iU" unhke*ly 

liowe*\* i that the* Ti<m"ition To a pe-imaiie-nt icginn* will 
mx’olx'e laelle rl 1 e*liang(‘- ITI pe*l"Onne*l or polle'X'. 


SHORTER 

Anthropological Studies in Turkey 

Dr. Xermin Ax'gen. eef the* Lnix’e'i-itx of Ankara, 
a ]aipii e.f fMe->h— oi S.*vke*t Aziz Kail"!!, iul" ]aih- 
ll"h*‘ei a Iif.-sfilf rh 0/> O'i f/f 7. 

tfiffJ on the roffthit'OK of t}o>-o e/0)//p,s ?////# n tifji t o ftoloq /c nl 
('hnrortf t"< lAnkara rnix'e*r"it x- Fae ulty af Hwtoix an*l 
(.ie‘ographx'. Ke*f. Xh). .“>11, P.Hh ;. ])a"od »ui o})"**i x atioii" eef 


NOTES 

.■)Uu -oldit*i" t)f the* Pie*-ie ifiiT lal (bianl at Ankara. The* 
IF’f h llU'e *11 1 1 net he K 1 wa" U"e'tj. Xe ) e le 'fii iiTe ’ corn *lat ion 
xv<i" fe.unei b**txxe***n bleteMbgi'fUjp type*- anel racial pli\-ie*al 
<'haTae-t*‘r- ; ecplialic inelcx. -tatiiie*. ija"al index, facial 
mele*x. or (*olom e)f e*\e*-. },aii. or "km. Thougli m 
Anatolia bieie*d-gri)Up A we-nf nm-tly xxitli the* Dmanc 
Type*, ati'l bleMxl-type* O With the* Al])!!!'* t\ pe*. this not 
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supported by eorrelations in Europe. But though there is 
no sijm that bloo<l -groups give any basis for the biological 
Heat ion of present-day men, they may nevertheless 
have anthropological value. The geographical dis- 
tribution of blood -groups within Anatolia diows all 
regions rich in blood-type A1 ; but there are regional 
differences \vhi('h deserve examination on a larger 
scale, though it camiot gi\'e information about the early 
hi''tory of tlu* inhabitants. (. on^e(]iiently, the racial 
clas^itications proposed by Hirszfeld. Ottonberg, and 
8n\<ler imi>t be abaiidoiieil. The high percentage of 
blood-group O in isolated regions should not be con- 
sidered a sign of racial })urity ; the Yuriiks, for 
example, though registering a high jxu'centage of O, are 
anthropologically mixed. Mutation should not be given 
a ]>la('t‘ })er se in con>idt'ring th(‘ source^ of blood-groups. 

The thesis, wi itten in Turkisli. has a valuable distribu- 
tion-map. comparative tabh^ of bloo(l-grou[)s, full 
}ubl!ograj)hy, and a '-uminary m hhiglish. J. L. MYBES 

Problems of Communal Life. A coitj'crence 0}i the ethical 
((tifj '^rtentfjiv (ijjpnHtch . conrottd b>f the JArdish 
SorntJ HfffpCHc Cofuidl ni (is.soclatioH irttlt the 
Editor of ' S((t}(re,' 4 -5 J ah f. imh 

Th( ' mam intere--t iii thi-. confereru e Iie-^ not so much m 
an\' iit'W (outribution^ made', but in the fact that all the 
]»rinri])a! '-js akers ae<'epted witliout comment the .-tate- 
nieiit in tlte ]iream}>le tliat ‘ Seienre and T}ieoiog\' each 
' ha\ (‘ their eoutribut ion to make. Kaeli niU'^t riM'ogmze 
■ rht‘ which the otlier lias to make, if the 

’ gigantK' prohleiiiv. which confiont U'- an.' to hi* solve<[." 
The audieiiee, largely et lneatlonah'>ts and welfare 
woikei.s witli a 'sprinkling of \ oiing memlier-. of tiie 
"t'lx iee-. accepted till-, [>i‘enii-.e, showing how' far opinion 
luis tra\'elled --inet^ tlie day-^ of tht' Huxlt*y and Wace 
cf Hit r< iver-,y. 

In the ■ Seari'li for a S\ utlie'^i',.' Profe'-.-.or Eiiigle 
(Hi'-to!'\' of ScitTU'e, L'niver.'-it\' College) and Professor 
A. \ . fiill botii (‘ontributed on ethics am.l scientific 
rc^eaiih. 

I mler 'Social (on^iitions and Human Beliaviour ' 
Dr. Seott-AVillianison gave an account of thi^ Pcckharn 
( eiiti'e. 4 he work of the*' centie i-, well known, but the 
prohltHii po,-('d. and tlu' conclusion'- arrived at. should 
gi\e the sdciai ant hropologists something to tliink about. 

( hveti a cios-,-'-oetion of urf)an ]>oj>uIati(jn, and free acccs’^ 
to an eru'ironiMC'nt where all tla- matiH’ial needed for 
reia-eation and leisure of tlie types normally practised by 
those sr('tions of -society was provideil. hiit no instruction 
or lea< leiship. what were the immediate and tlie ultimate 
results V ( )ne would .scarcely have exfiected the Hrst nine 
months to ))e pas-i^d m a state of liysteria, wluai most of 
the material was destroyed ; when though tlie meal was 
served toot roti, this cross-section of normal urban 
po|nilation did not know how to eat ! During the next 
three months form liegan to appear, and by the (Uid of 
the Hist t ear, though the formation of societies and the 
toimal recognition of leaders was discouraged, communal 
activities were thriving, orchestras and dramatic per- 
fonrian<-e>, taking place as well as the usual athletic 
activities. 4 he gestation {leriod, tliough costly in 
inatei-ial. was douhtles.-, valuable m expe'riencc ; cer- 
tainly a social organization had ap})eart‘d and it would be 
interesting to know how long its informal nature woukl 
last. 

A most illuminating paper on the ' Aim of the Com- 
•iniinity in ternus of Po})ulation, its Quality and Distribu- 
tion was given by Mr. (,'aradog Jones, m wliich world 


population w^as considered. The net population of 
England before 1939 was such that, assuming the birth 
and death rates to remain constant, the po]>ulation would 
be reduced to one half in 90 years with a high percentage 
over 60 and a low^ percentage under 15 years of age. It 
was not }iossible to estimate yet how far, if at all, the 
recent increase in birtlis would affect the rate, nor to 
w'hat this change was due. as so far there had been no 
change in the social and economic conditions or the 
psychological outlook. B. Z. SELIGMAX 


A Classification of Folk-tales 

In 1945 tlie president of the Sociedade Brasileira 
de Folk-Lor(\ dom Luis da Camara Cascudo, 
])ublishe<l a scheme of classification for folk-tales 
intended not merely to cover the Brazilian material but 
for international Use. Senhor da Camara's scheme — 

1. tales of enchantment and the marvellous ; 

2. exemplary and moral tales ; folk-novels ; 

3. religious tales (characterized by divine intervention, 

and distinguished from ' legends ' by not being 
localized ) ; 

4. letiological tales accounting for natural [ihenomena ; 

5. riddling tales ; 

6. cumulative tales, formula tales, chain-tale''^, endless 

tales and tongue-twisters ; 

7. facetious tales ; 

S. tales of nature denouncing crime ; 

9. talos of tlie devil outwitterl ; 

10. the Deatli cyclo 

- while perhaps mor(‘ logical and more comprehensiv'e 
than the classification suggested in Sotes (rod Qaeries o}t 
Afdhropolotjf/ (1929, pp. 327-9), has also some sur])rising 
omissions. It [)ro\'idcs no place for folk-history, folk- 
biograidiy. or hero-tales ; and, limit mg ‘ i.ctiological 
' tales ’ to those which ' explain the origin of an aspect, 
' form, habit or disposition of an animal, vegetable, or 
‘ mineral,' it excludes the most important of aetiologies, 
VIZ. the justiHcatory myths of rites, customs, and 
institutions. Class 6 is a useful one, covering, appar- 
ently, all talcs where the interest lies in form rather than 
in substance, and ‘ formula tales ’ might be a convenient 
title, BARBARA AETKEX 


Colonial Research Fellowships 

Tlu' Secretary of State, on the advice uf the 
(’olonial Research Committee, lias instituted a 
number of (’olonial Research Fellowships to 
tHicourage (jualitied scientists to give special attention to 
Colonial problems and to enable the*iu to pursue research 
wmrk m tlie British Colonial Empire. Provision has 
been made for 25 sueh fVlIow ships within the period 
1944-1949. but it is hopiM the inttu'est promoted by the 
scheme will ultimately justify its becoming a permanent 
institution. 

2. The award of thi'se Fellowships will bo made by 
tlie Secretary of State on the advice of the Colonial 
Researrli Committee. The Secretary of State hopes 
that the I'niversities and other institutions will bo 
willing to grant applicants, if already members of their 
staffs, leave of absence for this period in order to enable 
them to take u]) the Fel low's) lips. 

Q FAX IF RATIONS OF APPLICANTS 

3. The Fellowships will normally be reserved for 
University graduates in the natural or social sciences. 
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under 35 years of age, from any part of the British 
Commonwealth ami Empire. Candidates must already 
have had exj^erience of research and must give evidence 
that they have the ability to plan and prosecute investi- 
gations of a high quality without close and constant 
supervision. The plan of research submitted should be 
reasonable and concise and should indicate clearh' the 
nature of the problem which the candidate wishes to 
investigate. In choosing the subject the candidate 
should bear in mind its relevance to Cblonial develop- 
ment and whether or not the facilities required do, in 
fact, exist in the region chosen. 

Terris of Award 

4. Fellowslii})s will be tenable for a period of two \’ears, 
provided that the Fellow’s report from his supervisor at 
the end of the first year is satisfactoiy, and may be 
extendeil for a third year at the discretion of the Secretary 
of State. 

5. Edlow:>hips will be tenable in the British CNiIonial 
Empire only and not in the United Kiiigthmi, the 
Dominions, or India. Under sjxx-iai circumstances 
arrangements may be made for a '-^hort period of work in 
the United Kingdom, but it should be noted that these 
Fellowships are intended primarih' for original field 
work ami not for advanced stucU'. \\ here practicable. 
Fellows will be attached to centres of higher education 
in the Foloiiies ami may bt^ re(piirt"d to givt' oci*asionai 
lectures of general interest on their suhji'Ct for tlie 
benefit of students attending at their centres. 

During his tenure a Fellow will be res] )oi is jlilc to a 
sup('rvisor or supervisory committee selected In' the 
►Secretary of State. If the supervisor is not resident in 
the territory visited, the Secretary of State may a]>point. 
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in consultation with him, a deputy su]iervisor in that 
territory or in a neighbouring territory. 

7. The Fellow shall submit tlu'ough his supervisor a 
concise progress report at the end of each year of his 
tenure and a field report of his researches within a 
reasonable time on the completion of his tenure. 

S Fellowshij)s carry remimeration at the rate of £4d0 
per annum, which may be increased to a sum not exceed- 
ing £750 per annum if the Fellow is marritvl or in any 
other a{ipropriate circumstances. Travelling expenses 
and the cost of any apjiaratus or material ret paired for 
the Fellow's re-,earch will also he jirovided. Where a 
Fello \r is a ruHiiiher of a supeu’annuation scheme in which 
his em])loyer ]>ays part of the contributions, the Secretarv 
of »Statc will, if necessary, also accept re.'->{)onsi]>dity for 
tht^ ])ayiu(uit of the emjilover's conn ihutioiis for the 
duration of the Fellowship. The basic allowance is not 
subject to L lilted Kingdom income tax if the {>ei‘iod 
sp(*nt overseas coveix a full fiscal year. It should be 
noted that in other circumstanees the Fallow may 
become liable to asst^ssment in the normal manner. 

9. (hunt of a FeIlow-«lii]) carries no guarantee of futuri‘ 
em])loyiiaait. but satisfactory performaiict* by a Colonial 
Fellow will b(‘ given due weight a^ a reconimtaidarion if 
a])pli('atioii IS later made for otheial ap[>ointmeiit in the 
f 'oloiiies. 

10. Tln‘ award will be conditional on th(‘ i-and i< late 
hdng c(‘rtifi»‘d medically fit for the txqje of woi*k to be 
undertaken. A])plicat ion forms can b«‘ obtained from 
and .-hoiild b(‘ addi‘i‘'^''ed in th»‘ \ir>i m-.taiice to tlie 
SecretaiA', Colonial Re'.i'arch (dunniitteo. Palace Cham- 
ber’s. Pridge* StreMg. hondon, S.WM. 

(’oloHfdl Cy/dv' (Jl/sr. 509 a), d/o//, 104() 

VVn.*? (itn)on nre mrnt fs rppedteil here hecdU'-ip t}n> rpd> nneni- 
tiod /di-9 })pen cof/rSnle/ftblf/ tdrppdxed hif ('ldnsc S. 


REVIEWS 


Readers of MAS are asked to }tote that, oudag to irar-tiine causes 
for review of certain works p obi ished overstas in recent ytars^ 


, such as the laU receipt in thr Royal Anthrojjoloyical Institute 
sonit fern ws may cotitinne to appear, for a tinn . in arrear. 


ARCHEOLOGY AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Scotland before the Scots. By V. Gordon ChUde. London, 
^ Methuen. 1946. Pp. vii. 144, 24 illustrations i7i text, 
and 16 plates. Price 126’. 6d. 

In 1927 the Cniversity of Edinburgh appointed 
Gordon Childe, already a preliistorian with a European 
reputation, to he the first holder of a Chair of Prehistoric 
Arehteology. Eight years later ho published The Prehistory 
of Scotland, in which for the first time Scottish archaeology 
was viewed from a European standpoint. Now, at the 
conclusion of nearly twenty years’ distinguished tenure of the 
Abercromby Chair, Professor Childe has produced this vale- 
dictory postscript to his earlier work. The book is essentially 
divided into two unequal parts, the final third consisting of a 
series of Appendices presenting, in closely reasoned argument 
or in tabular form, the objective evidence on which a study 
of Scottish prehistory must be based, and the technical 
problems involved in fitting this mto a coherent chronological 
framework. It is this thirty pages of small type that 
constitutes the essential footnotes needed to bring his earlier 
book up to date, and all workers will be grateful for this 
permanent classified record of fact. The appendix on 
chronology is almost despondently cautious, with even the 
segmented faience beads suspect in a very uncertain world 
where no apparent parallelism or association is trusted. The 
whole of this portion makes a very valuable contribution to 
Scottish prehistory. 


31 


On the mam text of the book, however, which constituted 
the Khiiul Lectures for 1944, it is not possible to comment 
without criticism of a rather serious kind. In the Preface 
Professor Chifle states his intention : to interpret the 
Scottish evidence on the lines of the Soviet arclnvologists 
whose ap])lications of ^larxi^in to prehistory have prodiii*ed 
narrative.s that seem more liistorical ’ than those of what one 
supposes these writers would call ‘ bourgeois ’ preliistorians. 
from the viewpoint, therefore, of ^lorgan as interpreted by 
Engels and as adapted by the authoritarian regime of con- 
temporary Russia, we are invited to examine the material 
evidence of preliistonc Scotland. It cannot be said that the 
result IS successful. * Primitive communism ’ is needed by 
the ^larxist argument as an early stage in human culture — 
Skara Brae is used to provide this, but this also necessitates 
the corollary that the contemporary megalithic chambered 
tombs must be the collective burial places of the common 
people, ami in no sense the family vaults in a ruling cla.ss. 
Skara Brae is remarkable in many ways — its stone versions 
of carpentry and its large-scale excavation so admirably 
conducted by Professor Childe himself. But it is remarkable 
m other ways— it represents a poverty-stricken culture in a 
remote northern island, and can hardly be representatKe of 
the whole Neolithic of Britain, while the controfthat the means 
of subsistence and the occupational pattern of a people 
imposes upon a community must be remembered. To say 
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(p 2.')) that the Sktira Brae ouiture is ’ more t^'picaliy Neo- 
lithic than the Meualithu* ’ is really a meanmgless use of 
words : to say ' I shall assume that each chambered cairn 
was the communal bury iim -place of a clan or enlarged family ' 
of a primitive communist society (p. 3S), and yet claim that 
* no patriarchal family commaiitled the man-power ' to build 
a Mn.ill Iron Aire fort, * the castle of a chief ‘ {p. 89). involves 
an mcon-«i^tency of thousrht didicult to resolve. One has the 
unea-'V feeliriir tlhit the controllinir fai^tor behind these state- 
ment" uas iKit a consideration of the proportionate labour in 
buil<hn<r Maes Howe or Kahoy. but the fact that one was 
chronologi(.ally Xeohthic (and so communist), the other Iron 
Aire (with rajiitalistic bosses). And when Professor Childe 
has to say apologetically that ' it cannot be un-I\Iarxist to 
assert ' that culti\jited grains were introduced into Scotland 
(jj. 24), one can only feel sorry that he should be (‘oncerned 
one wa\' or the other m the matter. M'hat really is important, 
surely, is whether or not the view represents a reasonable. 
f<iir. s<*ientitic interpretation of the facts. It is very un- 
fortun<ite that such a \ iewj>oint is sustained throughout this 
part of the book. 

Such <i [)resentation of prehistory, however tiresome we 
may feel it to be. will not diminish tlie stature of Professor 
Childe anioiiir his colleagues, w ho know' too well the scholar- 
ship <in<l wide erialition which he behind liis massive achieve- 
ment-- in tlieir study, and his views may indeed act as an 
irrit<uit valuable in itself for pro\'oking new' attacks on old 
}>iof)lems. ^'ct this book may serve, unfortunately, to 
dis( reilit prehistoric studies in the eyt^s of those who are not 
archaM)logist> but who value the liberal tradition in sidiolar- 
shiji ,uid are vigilant of any encroachment on the freedom of 
vsi-ientific thought bv totalitarian ideologies, 

STUAKT PIOG OTT 

Sumerian Mythology. B// N. Ah Kmtnfr. Mnnoir of 

Athf.ticno PJiilosfiph iral A'ccnt//. VoL \XI. 1944. 
Philwhfphio. Pp.j,. 12o. Prin S2 

4'here aie, the author tells us, probably at least a 
< {uartcr nf a million Sumerian tablets and fragments in museums 
and pn\ate eollections. Of these 9a per cent, are economic, 
consisting of <'ontra(‘ts, receipts, wills, et(*. Of the minority, 
a largt' mnnber are building m.scriptions, lexical and mathe- 
m.itKai texts, and iiKMiitations. Tliere renifiin about 3,001) 
t.ihlei- lusciihtvl with epH-s and mytlis. hymns, lamentations, 
provta-h-,. .uid words of w isdom. Many of these in \Ve-tern 
ihu’ope .uid America, includiiii^ tlie \'ery large collection in the 
1 m\crsit\' MiisiMim at Philadidphiti. liave been published, 
Ih(* authoi heean h\ making an intensive study of the last- 
mentioned { olliM tiori. .ind later, with the aid of a Gugi^enheim 
tclhfWslup, he spent tw'cnty months at Stamboul, copying the 
trihlcts ui the hitlierto Lin[)iiblished collection m the MuseLim 
of the Am-ient Orient. He lias been able to bring a good 
diMl of new imiteritil to lii^lit, and by bringing together 
ilct.H Ic-d fr.iLmionts of the same t.iblets. and liy ( ollating 
ditlercnt xeisjoiis of the --ame themes, lie lieheves th.it he is 
ii'tw in ,1 po-,ition ■ to |,iy the groundwork for a study of 
’Sinnciiaii Miltuic, esj ie(‘i<ill\ in its more spiritual aspects.' 

I he pre-ent \'o|iimp i- intended <is <in introduiUiori to <i senes 
of se\ t*n \ olt lines, \\ hieli will ‘ o\'er the u liole field of Sumerian 
leliLOous ,nid poetieal literature. 

file iiiatenal eontriiiied in tiie prestnit volume is of \erv 
LOt-at mti le-t. -Vfter o L'eneml siirvt^y of tin* sulijeet. the 
aiithot outline-, the nine i hief m\tholouieal poems, ami t:i\es 
.1 iiter.d translation of ftnjj: (‘VtiMefs. Pliey include the 
^ MMtioii and ( )i L.Mni/«it i< HI of tlit^ I rnvtu’sf', the Shiying fif tlie 
I>i.c_ron. Inanna s I )es< ent to tlu‘ Xt'ther World, and ' Inanna 

Pteft>r-, file I-'anner. a pi'iM-itrsor of the (‘am and Ahel 
m\ th 

1 he wnik Liixe-, evei y indieatiou of haviiiL: fieen c.irned out 
in a tlioroimhlx' eompettait and eousc leutiuus manner. <ind it 
is uiiK h t<) l)f‘ hopeg that tiie riuthor will he able to complete 
tlie task whii h he h.is --et hmistdf. 

It sr» Ills stranuc tieit witli all Ills hsmiing he seerns never 
to ha\e lieard of the woik whieli has been done bv Ih'ofessor 
Hooke and other <listinj^uishe(i >cholars on the m\'t}i and ritual 
pattern of the .\ncient lAist. [-'or him the myth.s are ’ sacred 

stones o\ol\ed and ileveloperl m an effort to exphuii the 


' origin of the universe,' etc. (p. 29), and he therefore fails to 
understand why, for e.xample, the city of Xippur ' seems to 
’ have been conceived as having existed before the creation 
of man ' (p. 43). 

The illustrations include photographs of mythological 
tablets, .some of these reassembled by the author, and some 
interesting seals. 

Sir Henry Kawdmson, it may be noted, was not * a" member 
‘ of the English Intelligence Service ' {p. 3), a non-existent 
body, but was an officer in the East In»lia Company’s forces 
who became British Consul at Baghdad, and later Minister to 
Persia. ‘ RAGE AX 

Ei Hombre Primitivo y su Cultura. By Pedro Bosch 
Ginipera. Biblioteca Enciclopedica Popular ^^6. Secre- 
tnrin de Educaciou PubUca, Mexico, 194a. Pp, 9a. 
(52 ireekhf u?i?uberA of the series, price $5. (.)()) 

Don Pedro Bosch Gimpera lia^^ enriched this popular series 
w'ith an attractive, concise, and clear sketch of primitive 
culture w'hich will be appreciated by readers in more countries 
than the Republic of Mexico. Xaturally, a work of this scope 
Condensed into 95 pages mu.st risk the charge of dogmatism, 
here and there, for want of room to discuss rival theories. 
Thus the author ' plumps ' for the basketry origin of Xeolithic 
pottery (p. 4a) and the domestication of wild wheat in Xorth 
8\u'ia, Xorthern Alesopotamia, and the Xile Valley with no 
mention of Vavilov and the Abyssinian claim (p. 48) ; draws 
a lather surprising antithesis between ’ hoe agriculture ’ 
anfl ' village agriculture ’ without attempting to date the early 
plough (p. 49). He concurs with Leeds in the probability 
of an Iberian origin for the Megalithic culture fp. 94), where 
a few' lines might have been spared for the theories of its 
eastern, N'orth European, or xAfrican development. 

Limitations of space, again, must excuse a highly dogmatic 
treatment of religious and social development. Hunting— 
war — wife capture^ — slavery (p. 2S) ; animism — hunting 

magic — defensi^'e magic— shamans — guardian spirits— secret 
societies — totemism (pp. 29, 39, 31) ; it is all very logical, but 
the facts of archaeological evidence are not always distinguish- 
able from the author's inferences. The hisons of the Tuc 
d'Audoubei’t are ' not mere totems but guardian spirits or 
‘ divinities ' (p. 35) ; why the one or the other ? Female 
figurines are ‘ fertility diviyntie^s,' and the male figure of 
Cogul^ — a modest little dancer, to all appearance— becomes 
■ undoubtedly the yetiius of reproduction.’ 

Surprisingly little space — ^three pages under ‘ Marginal 
* Zones ' — lias been allow ed to the evidence from America, nor 
does the author emphasize the truly revolutionary effect of 
the Eolsom and Saiidia discoveries. But in addiessing an 
American public already sufficiently impressed with the 
importance of its own Xew' World prehistory, it w as judu-ious 
to redress the halani'i* bv bringing in the vast preponderance 
of the Old. ^ BARBARA AITKEX 

Dating the Past : An Introduction to Geochronology. 

Bjj Pndtrivk E. Ze(n>e<. Loudoti Alefhueu and (’o. 
1949, Pp. rut, 4-14. PL xxiv. Pru'.c 39s. 

Read as a preliminaiy report this fxiok is interesting 
and siiggf'stive, ami, after all, science is a mattei of preliminary 
rejiurts ! Tree-i ins^s helji to give dates ha<-k to .\.i). 499 m L.S.A. 
and allow' rf>ugh estimates as far as about 1999 n.c. in Gali- 
tornia, and they ivin be used to date buildmgs in w hich w'ood is 
incorporated. \’ar\'es. tin* annual dcjiosits iu ({uiet melt- 
water. Luve o'cnera I estimate"; to 13,999 b r. in Swi'den. w'hile 
in Xorth Ameni'a a les-> wndely aeceptt*d count g(.)es to af>out 
34.999 B.C., and remains of varves have been tound even in 
Pi'e-(A\mbnau deposits, so one may soint* day get ideas of 
duration of very ancient phasi^s of elimate, tiie eleven-year 
sunspot-i-ycle being elainied lor some of these ancient times, 
\’arves also help to <late peat-hods and raised beaches, and w'ith 
pollen analysis to help, knowledge i-, being well and truly 
built u[> ('oneerning the chronology of the Pleistoi'cm* and its; 
dimatic variations. The Milankox iteh ealeulations of perioils 
ol minimal summer radiation m \ arious latitudes are u.seil to 
take dating ba<*k to about fi99,999 b.c. It will be appreciated 
that some students of the Ideistocene doubt the theory of 
cool suiiuners as factors of lee ages, but the evidence seems to 
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tend towards that theory at present, and both the sequence of 
ice advances and Deperefs Mediterranean coastal terraces 
are fitted into it. One can foresee revisions of this fittino^ 
likely to occur here and there, ikjw that there is a scheme to 
use as a basis of discu'^sion. The di.'cussion of the Palieolithie 
age ui connection with all this is highly suggestive. Part IV, 
finally, takes up the re.-ults of dating by study of radio- 
activity and carries estimates to l,oUU million years ago. 
There "is some reference to rates of evolution, and it is hoped 
that a future etlition will be able to take account (h the views 
in Tfiapo (trd Mode in Evolution bv Ueorge (b Simplon. 

H. J. FLECRE 


Tempo and Mode in Evolution. Bp i^ponje (ririlord 
Siuipson. New York, 1944. Cohouhin Biuloijiail 
A o, X \ . Bp. .wii, 237 

The author i^ a paUe<jntolom''t muc-h impre^'^ed by 
modern work in genetics. He studle'^ evolutional v rate-s, 
under natural conditions, from ^equeiiees of chantie in h;— il 
huises, ammonite-^, bivalves, et< . 'fins bi-inn ont almo-t 
certainly genetic relationship'^ lietween \'ariate-. e.tf. >kull 
proportions in fosdl mammals are ofttm linked with r-izcs 
reached by adults. Rate^ of evolution may change :'uddenl\ 
and rat(*^^ of evolution of two ch.irac-teix m the -amc' group may 


change independently. Two groups of common ancestry — 
and this is mo^t important — may become differentiated by 
differences m ruten of e\'olution of different character^, with- 
(lut any marked qualitative differences, or differences in 
evolution. Space forbids furtlier expansion on the questions 
of animal biology m this mtcn-esting and Miggestive e-^say,. 
but the above carry hints for the student of man. The 
author thinks the higher apes and man have evolved at more 
than an average rate: and man's lireedmg customs must tend to 
increase variability, but apparently calculation^ of variability 
in homologou'- characters -^how nothing unusual. The funda- 
mental chauuter that distinguisht‘-> men from ajM's. and that 
has diffeient skull charac-ters as a corollary, is not --o nuu h the 
large! biam. in it^^c-lf. tlie diffc'umt giowth patt<‘rn from 
wliich l>oth a larger brain and a different skull re-^ult. Thi'« 
fact of grcjwth jiattern, mentioned repeatedh by the* autlioi, 
IS one on whu-h students of plix^ic-al anthropology need to 
meditate. We get cliu‘- to the evolution of hotuo 
rather from young, often female, "kulls of ancient tvpe> than 
fr<mi the full-gi(n\n males. The o //< //// '^kull i'- moiu* 
tmhghtening than that of, for exanqile, lo ('hfip-lh ttu.r Saict-'^, 
foi tins partu-ulai })ui ])o'.e. And we < an o^t at ica^t glimpM*'- 
of rhange of growth ])atteT n by conipa?-mg -^onu* of tlu^ 
Aurignacian ami ^lagdak-ihan ''kulU with tho-st' of our 
conteinporarie-.. H. .1. KLEf HK 



The Chenchus. Bp Christoph rvu Furu -Hu nf>t ndorf, 

With Foi'f tro) d hp II . 1 . < trui-'^oit . uud A>l)u in I'^t ruti re 
XoU'^ hp B. M. C'rofton. London : Mnrindlun, 1943. 
Pp. .rjiK 391. IUudrittion'<, Map. Bnre P''.2i) 

This the tii'^t of a sene- of monograph- to bc' wiittcai by 
Rai'on von Furei'-Haimendoi f on the aboriginal tribe- of 
Hyderaliad, to be published undei the au-pice^ of H.E H, 
The Xizam - ( fovtunmcait. 

T\\e f'lieiichus live on the w'ooded plateaux through whicli 
th(‘ Kistna flows to form the southern boundary ot Hydei-abad 
State. The autiior deals chietl\' witli tliose ^\'lio li\’e in this 
State, though he iiu hides -ome notes on thosi' who live in the 
adjacent district of Kiirnool. in the Madras Piesidcncy, The 
C’henehu'i subsist chiefly on wild tuber- and fruits, and on 
animals killed by hunting with bows and airow-, but al-o own 
a few' cattle. Apart from some w'ho live on the lower slopes, 
and are paitly Hinduized, they do vei\ little in the w'ay of 
cultivation. It is remarkable that though tliey are not very 
siiccpsstul hunters, and are often short of food, they know' 
nothing of traps and snares. In this and some other lesptM ts 
they resemble tlie \eddas. 

Thev are organized in exogamous clans, hut thc'sc clans 
have no function other than to i-egulate marriage, and the 
principal integrating force' is tlic' local kin-group. \\ hc'ii the 
author first went among the Chenchus, lie was assuied that 
such a ilreadful ciiine as a la-each nf the rule's of exogamy 
was unheai-d of. Soon afterw'ards be found that such a bi eae-h 
liad pist occurred, and was thc'u UssLire.-d that the ejftc'iule'is 
would be s(‘vere'ly puuishe'^d. Hut though there was much 
talk, nothing w'as done, ainl the autlior late'i < ame acros- 
several «»the-'r cases. Tlie troiifile comes when tlu* children 
reac-h marriageable age, as their cioss-eousiiis an- of ctause^ 
of the 'll" own ( Ian. 

[n his des< ription of weeklings, the authoi sa\s notliing *4 
the* ariow' ee.Meimniy, which m. accru-ding to I liui-ston {Lthna- 
praphind Xotes. p. 34). a piomine'iit feature. 

The Chi'iK-hus are remarkably fre'e from suyier-titions. Kor 
example, there are no talioos of any kind oii me-iistruous 
wumeu. Thc'ir prineipai de'ity is an e‘arth-godde'--, to whom 
thev offer portions of aiiiiiials killed m hunting and tii^t 
fruits of wiM plants. Othe'r elemc'uts in their leligion aie in 
some cases jios^ibly an<l in others ceitainly of Hindu origin. 
Thev liavc' m.> language of their own. l>ut -peak a elialect of 
Telugti. 

There is much of great intere*st in the liook. which is 
admirahiv illustrated with 78 excellent yihotugraph-. Mr. 
\V. V. Urigson contributes a Foreword on the administrative 
history of the jungle tribes, and an Appendix gives particulars 


of the* Chc-ncliu Rescivc w lm h has now Iummi cstal)lisfi(Ml. 
largt^lv as a u-sult of the authoi- - n-poit-. RA< H.,AX 

The Sikhs in relation to Hindus, Moslems, & Ama- 
diyyas : A Study in Comparative Religion. Up 

John ( la/k Anher. Binn't^fott Fnitft'.itp 
194C). (O r.P.) Bp. 353. /V/rc. s3'7.5 
There c-aii be no doubt ot the ciutbors cijuipmcnt in 
hngui-tii s( liolai -hij) for w riting this book. His ai count of 
tlie origins of Sikhisui as a sejiarate i-cligious s\-tpm from its 
bc'gimiings until now', and of the* relations, soiuetimes of 
antagonism and, w'ltb special mtei-c'st of late, of ayiproaclics 
to friendhuess, ttiw'ards ^Moslems and Mohaiiime<lanism i-. 
eminently ti-iistw'orthy. Some »)f his i-eadeis, morc'ovc'r. will 
be im -lined to coniu'ct these approaches with tlic* tn'iiiendously 
important problem at this moment of Indian st4f-govc'i nment. 
and the possible organization of that great count ly under a 
friendly co-o]icration of MosUun and Hindu, who w'oukl 
place thcii religious dilTei ('lu-c's on a plaiu'of mutual toleration, 
as, for example, Frotc'stant and (’atliolic liavc* do?u' m tlie 
profes-edlv Christian <-oiintries. The' advance to this ideal 
may rcMsonably be held to be sti-tuigtheut'd by the* a< fount 
here L'lven of Xanak, the fouiuler of the* Sikh rc'hgion. and of 
his iTide])tc'diie-s to Kabir, who. Ijoin a gc'iieration eailier and 
a eontenipoi ai V w'ltli him at the beginiiiug of the sixteenth 
centui-y a.o , was a leader of Mo-lem thought in <> theism 
whic-h was \aguelv inv-tical and jiantheistie. Tin* t liaracttu- 
of Xanak's tearhing may be gathc'red from a vei-se which wa^- 
given to bim in w'hat was perhaps his ..nfireme exjieneiiet* of 
inspiration wln'ii <lod c om!ms-.i()ned him to 'repeat the 
Name,' to ms])ire others cdso to lepeat it. and to teac h all 
mankind ' the tiiie rc'ligion.' It was then that Xanak uttc-rc'd 
rile und mantra, or ' basic- tc‘xt ' ot Sikhism, namely : 

One. tlu' c'ssantial ()m. Tun* Xanitg 
I)oc*i, [)ca\<ider, tearli'ss. without eiimitv, 

Figiiit' ot timeless] a.‘s^, sc-lf-existc'nt. the* kindh guide, 
Prai-c- I 

Ihmu'val tiuth. ageless tiutli. the actual tiiitli, 
d'lic truth, O Xanak. w'hich can nc'vc'i- fade. 

The* thi'cM* yiiiiK-ipit's m whic li the author sums up the Sikli 
leligiou and its icdation to othc-r faiths an* i-ec-ognition, that 
is. of the- right of c'ac-li to its own hi'lic'fs : devotion, reverent 
coinmuiuon with Sat Sam, above all as the scmrc-e of truth 
and inspiration ; and co-operation or the ideal of brotherhood 
towards all men. Thc'se sound admirably broad and reaxm- 
able : hut as Sikhrsni is here ymt forw ard a-^ one of the 
reeoneiling force, s in thi-^ tremendcjiis time of c'hange, note 
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niu^t be taken of such primitive elements as the worship of 
the Granth, the book of Xanak's sayings, together with those 
of certain Gurus or teachers who succeeded him, giving to it a 
certain aura of personality, so that it is called the Granth jSahib, 
and such as that one of the magnificent photogi’aphs which 
adorn the book in which a yjoworful ‘ soldier devotee ’ holds 
to his breast an extremely woikmanhke scimitar — no mean 
reminder that war has been one of the method'? of convei>ion 
used by the 8ikh>. It must be added that the conception of 
JJeit\ ])re'>ented by X'anak i?? strikingly vague, and the vague- 
ness Is intentional, as, though he calls the being he v/orships 
Sfit S(UfK True Xame. this seems designed to kee]! bun name- 
le-s. It Is enough that he is tiuth. and to know him is the 
es..ence of relii^ion There is a further approach to pei '-onality 
111 thinkimr of him as the Guru, the Teacher, who wills that 
Xaiiak '«hall know him, is ■ the kindly ^uide,’ and sliares with 
him a < up of nertar; and indeed a iove-relation with the 
worshi])p<*r IS not far distant. Xevertiielej?s, the present 
writer tinds it significant that the conception of deity here 
})iit f( award is anliaic and primitive ; for one is struck with 
the re^oiiiblance oi S'nt Xaui to tlie superior spirit, for example, 
who i'- ipprc'-cnted by the ‘ old men ’ as present in the Great 
Houm' and moially authoritative in the initiations of the 
\outh ot certain Xew Guinea trilies by way of their education 
tor life : and it is an important fact that we are here con- 
trontf‘d wirli the •'tage in human thought and religion which 
had Iji-cii icai'iied hy the tribal s.avage wlios-e Animism, belief 
m mv-^tei loU'-. piAvers imaged as breath-hke, inist-hke, and so 
laituialK iiami'd ■"jiirit-.’ was liis neare-'t approacli to 
leliiTJou-. tditli then <ind anywhere m the worhl, 

Tilo-^o pumitive and archaic characteiistics of the 8ikh 
rt liiTioji rondel- <‘X(-er dincly doul')tfui the poS'-,ibility that the 
''olutiou the prol>leins set 1>\^ the }>u'''eiit ai^e to mail',-- 
<le<‘po',t thouLiht and wise-^t piartieal endeavour will hi* touml 
in It : and thn may become ecideiit if one sets aloniLjside one 
another a period of i e\'olutioiiary (-hange wIik h o< i urred 
^oinc tlncr or foiii' tlioiisaiifl \'ears tjofore the birth of X'anak, 
on the one h<md, and on tlu' other, tlio present age in which 
wc ii\ (- I )(• <Ionion Childt- was tlie lir-'t to oi>ser\'e tlie 
minicn--c ohangc which wa-^ ma<le in human life and destiny 
l»y tile pH'-^ing of tlie age in which tribah-'in was universal, 
and the eonimg (»f tlie cia of niodi-rn civilization, and to 


connect this revolution with the discovery of the domestication 
of grain and of flocks and herds, and the spread of farming, 
shepherding, and cattle -rearing over wide areas of the ancient 
world. Out of this arose the great ancient civilizations, the 
empires and smaller communities formed of peoples who had 
means, resources, time, and leisure to pause for reflective 
thought. The epoch-making result was the emergence of 
what w*e call the Civilized Miml as contrasted with the way 
of thinking still native to the animistic tribal savage in many 
parts of the world. Tiius it came to pass that in the great 
river basins of the Xile, the Euphrates, and the Indian 
peninsula, and in the pastoral lands of central A.-^ia and the 
Xear East, among shepherds and cattle-rearers, mankind had 
power and opportunity for sustained thouglit, organized his 
activities in trade, commerce, and large-scale operations on 
their necessary ethical basis, while at the same time he 
anthropomorphized, exalted, and piirifled his ideas of the 
beings of his worship — in all which he was acquiring the 
religions, philosophies, scientific knowledge, and organs of 
culture and power which are the heritage of civilized humanity 
in this age. 

It IS an age w^hich is bringing forth a further sjmthesis in a 
tremendous, heart -shaking, and yet exhilarating sense. Man- 
kind has entered upon the enterprise of world -government to 
avei't the immeasurable destruction of future wars, to supply 
its needs as one family by pooling its resources and, by a 
policy (so to say) of self-sacrifice, to eliminate the distress of 
the poorer membei> ; knowledge scientific and other is 
increasingly human and humane, and the common man in all 
the nations is more and more the heir of all the ages. The 
civilized mind whose emergence from tribal savagery and 
animism w'e have traced to the agricultural revolution, is 
moving foiwvaiTi along the line of its three cliaracteristic 
power--, to wider and deeper ranges of abstraction ami philo- 
sophy, to wiser and more seii'-itive types of ethical judgment 
and moral idealism, and to a re-cstimate of the human in- 
dividual and an expansion of individuality in all nations and 
countries of the world. The pait to be played in these 
movements by Christianity and the Christian Church, and in 
particular the relating of them to the faiths, philosophies, and 
ethical uleals of India, is be vend our scope here. 

JOHX MURPHY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Les Fondements Biologiques de la Geographic Humaine. 

Mar Paris Librairie Ariua/ul Colin, 

Pji. 410 inth 31 ilbi'itration'^. Price not 

<lii f n 

Sorie i'' eined fir-'t of all with ( limate and man. Heat 
gf'iier<itn >11 is iiccd(*<l it temperature is below' 16 rleg. C,, and 
i-ooliiig bei'omo'- impoitaiit above '2'3 deg. C. Penetration 
<4 .1 iiKtderatc quantity of artmn- rays into the skin promotes 
fofniatKiii of \ itauiiii J>. exi-C'-s • auses histolytie troubles. 
'I’ho darko-t -'km-- are iound Usually wliere this railiation is 
stKnigr-t and mo-.t continuous, in dry areas near the tropical 
lino--, but <lark skin- are at a di-advantage m cool, w'ct latitudes, 
o-peoially in foggy situations. Fog withdraw- much the 
-ame quantity ot radiation on it-^ way to the earth wliatever 
the latitude, so ju high latitudes it may leave very little to the 
earth and the peopk' walking on it, Sweat gland duet- are 
lM to 3U ]>er cent, more numerous in liot climates with a 
wot -ea-on than m temperate zone-, and the duct openings 
are rolati\ely large ami loose. The \Ve-t Afra-aii needs to 
drink a great deal and i- very unrrunfortahle wlieri the atmo- 
sphere i- too moi-t for his -weat glands to act freely. Sorre 
einpha-r/i -, throughout, the imperfection- of our knowleilge 
and tlie need for j)hy-iological researoh, vs'hich woukl have 
mm h bearing on -m lal studies. The fair European between 
the tropios i-, liafle to a y>ha-e of sujier-activity ot the skin, 
tollow'ed }>y ]j)wering of the pulse ami general la-situde, 
oiaviiig for -timulant- ami -o on ; in many cases Ins birth- 
rate dnnini-lif'- dangerou-ly. Tile brunet South European, 
on the other hand, ai-eliinatizes iiim-elf to heat more readily 
and he and hi- inongrelized descendants ket‘p up a liigh birth- 
late and thu- tend to increa-e their proportion in the total 


population relatively to the completely non -European 
elements. Of course, a gi’eat deal depends on standards of 
cleanliness and on resistance to epidemics and debilitating 
indulgences. And transplantation of peoples has many 
effects on giow'th, as the Africans transplanted into the West 
Indies show by various refinements of form. Sorre’s book 
is to be looked upon primarily as a suggestive essay, with the 
emphasis placed upon questions of food and health rather 
than upon social evolution and diffusion of culture. It is 
stimulating, and here and there amioymg, w'hen one feels 
the liimtatiuii of short statements on great subjects. The 
problems of social maintenance in relation to soil con- 
servation couM have had more attention, but the author's 
concern is with human biological rather than with social 
factor-. H. J. FLEURE 


Race and Democratic Society. By Franz Boas. Xew York, 
Aiujustin. 1945. Pp. 219. Price $2.50 

Roas was w*ont to speak his thoughts with courage 
that arose from assured knowledge and integritv, and 
he w as too strong a personality to be di-missed for unpopular 
opinions. He pleaded for the coloured citizens of G^.S.A., 
for the Jew's, for the East Asiatics of the west side of Xorth 
America, for international understanding and the checking of 
group-power, for freedom of thought anil expression. These 
chapters are mostly extended summaries of lectimes and 
addre-se- to lay audiences, and one can find inconsistencies 
that might be ironed out if longer treatment W'ere available. 
Boas steadfastly urged the modern view that a scheme of 
genetic subdivision of mankind would be a scientific folly. 
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but that groups here and there with sufticient inbreeding 
show considerable uniformity of physique. He empha'^ized the 
importance of upbringing and cultural tradition in moulding 
inamicrs and outlook, and argued against race a.s an intiuence 
on mentality, again save in special groups. Sometimes he 
pleads for the thoughts and aspirations of the common man 
again'^t the almost unconscious prejudices of the intellectuals, 
but sometimes he attacks the common man's objection to hi^ 
coloure<l or his A'^iatic neighbour. Altogether this book is 
a key to a famous mind a.^ well as an armour\' for tlie lecturer 
who tries to fight race-hatred. H. J. FLEUKE 

The Navaho Door. By Alexmider H. Leighton mirl Dorothea 
C. Leighton ; Foreword by John Collier, Canthridge^ 
Jlasrt. : Harvard IDitverf^itg Bren,^. [London : 

Humphrey Milford, O.U,P.) 1944. Pp, ,t'viii, 149, 
'll' ith plates. Price S4.U0 ; 22-9. tV/. 

During the past fifteen years the official Indian polit*y of 
the Vnited States ha.s undergone a radical reorientation. 
IITiereas the former goal was immediate decult uiation and 
absorption, emphasis is now place<l on the safeguarding or 
reintegration of those values in tiibal life most likelv* to restore 
the Indian's self-confidence and to encourage him to co- 
ojjerate fully in the working out of his destiny. Much has 
been ami is being done in the way of legal incorporation of 
tribes, the provision of revolving credits for tribal enterprise'^, 
development and marketing of handicrafts, education in the 
vernaculars as well as English, and the securing to the Indian 
of that liberty of belief which is the right of all other Vnited 
vState.-^ citizens. Obviou->ly .such a programme calls for clear 
understanding of the many varied culture patterns thus to be 
jirotected and built upon, and equally obviously the admmi- 
strator must have recourse to the anthropologist fur their 
interpretat ion. 

Applied anthropology is the keynote of this book. Sub- 
titled ‘ An Intro<luction to Xavaho Life,’ it is intended 
primarily for workers in the Indian Service but deserv'es the 


attention of a much wider public. Both the authors are 
physicians and concentrate, after a concise .summary of 
Xav’aho history and pre.sent cultural and economic status, on 
problems of health and disease. The fact that these are 
thema>elv"es the chief preoccupation of Xavaha religion can, 
in the Leightons' view, be turned to advantage by Indian 
Service doctors and nur'>e%. Three chapters are devoted to 
specimen explanations of given disea'^e^ and treatments, 
and general hygiene, in terms intelligible to the average 
Xavaho. An interesting suggestion is that the sacred number, 
four, should be utilized in treatment, as for iuatance in the 
prescribing of four do^es a day, ho'^jiitalization reckoned m 
units of four days, and so on. Recognizing that the native 
healers and diagnos.ticiau'? are often among the most in- 
telligent members of the community, the authors recommend 
efforts to win their interest and sympathy, an<l would not 
discourage the holding of native curing <'ereinonies, where 
these invoh^e no cxcessiv’e strain on the patient, as an adjunct 
to orthodox medical practice. 

Three brief life-stones — of a singer (healer), a practitioner 
of the ‘ hanil-tremblmg ' tcchnicpie of diagnosi'i, an<l an a\*erage 
woman — are a useful feature of the book, a'' is a Int of the 
commoner kiiuhip-terms de'^igned to help the field -vv’orker in 
tracing familv' relationships. In the map entitled * Area's of 
Indian Cultures m the V-8.' it might perhajis have been 
made clear to the layman that the 'superimposed tribal 
locations refer to the rc'-eiwation period, and do not m every 
cat-e indicate the habitat of a group at the time whcai the 
culture area'^ were ot full ■^igniti('anee. 

The book i-^ informeil throughout liy a spirit at once humane 
and practical. It-, approach may be Ic'-s noval in xane other 
parts of the worhl where European'^ hav e a'^^umed ic'-ponsi- 
bihty for nativ e affairs, })ut it rellects a policy w hich in the 
Lhiited States has }>een achiev ed only in the face of ',trc)ng and 
c ontinuing ve-^ted opposition. It is urgently to be hoped that 
recent jiohtical change^ in Wasliington inav' not endanger it. 

BEOFiTIEY TVKXEK 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Selection of Headmen among the Red Karens, Burma 

Sir. — 1 should be interested to know' if any of your 
readers could throw light on an interesting taistoiu 
which came to the nota e of myself and brothen officers 
in the cour.se of military duty in Burma. It appears that 
among the Gekhu tnlie of the Red Karens a kind of ' selection 
' board test ’ is traditionally undergone by any < .uididate for 
V illage headnmn or corre'^ponding minor officiafs po^.t. 

He must leave his v illage and go to live for a period of 
several weeks in isolation on tiie Mimmit of tlie highe.'>t 
mountain of his distnet-^the aboile of the ‘ Xats or tribal 
spirits— named ' Xat-tawiig,' wliicli is situatcal <i few' miles 
'louth of the Maw'chi Road and fifty milei'< ea''t of I'oungoo. 
Me takes with him only his d<ih : <md a virgin from the 
village is his .sole companion for the duration of the te.st. 
This girl must be of a relationship '-uch that the couple are 
not marriageable according to Red Karen marriage-law s. It 
IS not difficult to fiiui such a ' relation,’ and almost any girl 
may receiv e an inv itation. 

She brings with her a gram of rice in its green state, which 
must be placed under the man's pillow* at night. 4'he couple 
must build a house and tind their own food without outside 
help. They may not descend from their jungle-cov'cred 
mountain until the rice has germinated. They then return 
to the village, when the man must show’ the girl to her mother 
and prove her to be still a virgin. He then acclaimed a 
successful candidate. 

Karens record that few have been willing to undergo this 
te."! in modern years. It would be interesting to know if its 
exphination may he m a fertility rite involv'ing transference 
of life-stuff from the man to the rice gram : a procedure in- 
compatible for the nonce with sexual intercourse ; which 
perhaps symbolizes his future duty to the community. 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge A. \V. R. FOOMBER 


Feminine Disabilities, (f. Max, 1946, 94-05 

Sir, — Many features of grammatical gender are 
extremely puzzling, but it doe-, not set>m to me that 
Mr. Fitzgerald throw^^ any light on the '-ubjei. t wh<ui 
he alleges that the sun is regarded as feminine by the Hausa?- 
because it is ' the normal stable env ironment.' and by the 
Germans because it is a nice iliange. 

Mr. Fitzgerald waxes sarcastic ov'er the pottei's wheel, but 
seems unaware that the ‘ pottery industry ’ in (Germany dates 
<nily from tlie sevimteentli century. 

He concIu<les by as--uring us that ' custom-i have a dis- 
coiieertiiig habit of starting in a purely utilitarian maimer.’ 
If people always started by being sensible, and got sillier 
as thev' vceiit on, it w ould indeed be disconcerting. 

RACiLAX 


Yiddish. Cf. Max, 1945, 54 

Sir, — In the V'ery interesting article by S. E. Mann on 
■ Language Froblerns m Rost-War Europe ’ (M\x, 
1945, 54) til ere is a significant omission. The Yiddish 
language is not mentioned, although it numbers many more 
speakers than most of the languages discussed— the pre-w'ar 
figure w’as about nine million for Europe only — and in spite 
of tlie fact tliat it is the vehich' of a rich and extensive 
literature both ancient and modern. 

But perhaps it does occur in the article after all. Among 
the languages w'hich may be heard spoken in Uzhorod, the 
capital of Rutheiiia, Hebrew is mentioned. As the mother 
tongue of the Jews m that country is Yiddish, the word 
Hebrew would appear to be a mistranslation from Russian, 
where Yevreyshi means ’ Jewish ' and ' Yiddish.’ 

S. A. BIRXBAUM 
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Artificial Deformation of Ox-horns in Southern Sudan 

{IlbiMmted) 

Sir, — Thi-i photcjo^raph of a Dichnsa ox, bel<inginff to 
the late Mr. G. O. Whitehead V lulleLtion of papers 
and photograph'', and taken, I believe, by Mr. Kiehardson 
of the Sudan Politieal Service. ■'hoW'? the artificial <leformation 



of the hertt'' found anioiiL'^ nthe?- Xilo- Hainitic people', of the 
Soutnein Sudan 1 e''ule'' the Didinga. t ff tlu^ l:5eir and, at 
one tune, the Han. E. E. EVAXS-Jd<ITCHARD 

‘Tumbian* Culture, f f. ^Ian. HUr, 

Sir, A'' I one of the workfu''' re'ipon''ii)le for 

int io<lu<*inu the term Tuinbian into Ea.st African 
erefi.rof (Liy. 1 'hould be itrat<‘ful for -'p.u e fora j'liort 
ri'plv to I*rof’e",oi \ an itiet Loues re( ent pafier on tfii'' 
''Uf)]e) r I \ an Itiet Lewe. Sof/K' f if )sf / rift /()().'> fifi fir ' 1' n r/if, fif ti 
( ultiif‘(, M \\. l!i4h, a full e\<nnuiation (d tht' u hoh* 

'I’luiibian probh ni niii-'t the ran-Afriean (,'onLa‘e''S un 

bie}n-'t(»r\ to be field in Januaiv. IIMT. 

Loue ba-'f d hi'' aiLunuent for tiie ieje<tion of the name 
rumldan on '•ome important < riM-'Kleration''. efiief of wha fi 

• ippea I ' to be the fa« I that ie( ent u < a k m the Helimin ( ’oiuio. 

♦ ti . "e* ni' to -.liou that tlH‘ <amm.il -umle mum* a<‘tuall\ 

< 'e\ei,il different UKiH't I’le' or <‘ulTur<-'^. 

\e\ ri t fa-le".. I entiiel\ •'Uppoi't [ )r la'-ikey's .nmuimait'. 
.mMin-'t ahand<auim" tlii" term i()\\en and la“.ike\. A ( <>f,fii. 
fiiitiun fn tin 7 ( nffuti m En^f .l///<v/. ()im' Ihipei’ Xd, 1. 

(’o!\nd<ai Mem Mii'-eiun. P.Uoi, '.m< e th<a-<' i" no <iouht \vhat- 
e\ei. m ni\ opumai. that .i <idtuit* < (ailainuiL’’ nian_\ of tin* 
'.ariK' <li''t UK tiv* unj>l<*nK rit type', w hi<*}i Meimhin on^m.illv 
!<-<oumi/ed and named foi tiie tu-t tune aho exi^t" m E<*ny.i 
aii'l riranii.i 'fhex* t\ pe^ im iudt* th*‘ "o-eaiied pick", the 
tr.UK fiet'' (e'peci.dlv the l.irLTe, tliui, .UK I heautifullv m.ule 
l.UKeitlate ami leaf-'^lmped weafxai-,. aial the hum[)hacked, 
fl.it- <.)r ki'el-h.i'-ed tool". Almost all ( ’oiilto and famt Afriean 
"ite" prodiK e the"e "aine jli-stiiu t i\ e T\ pes in relative ahun- 
{l.UK'e eoinj)are«l uith otfier. le"" '"peei.dize<i artefacts in tfic 


same industries. It is these types which serve to distinguish 
the Tiimbian culture from Late Acheulian or other cultures 
in the.se parts of Africa, whatever may have been its origm 
in the Lower Lalicolithic and its subsequent development 
right up into the Congo Xdolithic with polished tools. 

Of course, there can be little doubt that there were many 
lo(*al variations of the Tumbian, m view of the vast area it 
cox'ers., but the recoi^mtion of these greater or les.ser variations 
is no reason for dispensing with the original generic name in 
favour of a host of local site-names. Rather should the latter 
be used as secondary differentiating names representing 
.species, as it were, of the Tumbian 

Next, I must try to clarify tlie relatioiLship between the 
Uganda Tumbian <ind the * Sangoan,' for it is not correct to 
say that I used the former term ’to descrilie a culture 
' previously namerl ^Sangoan by Way land.' T first rf'cogmzed 
the presence of the Tumlaan in Uganda in l9dL ha\ ing 
previously seen published tigures of the Congo Tumbian .u 
well as an (I think) unnamed collection from West Kenya. 
fuLUid and presented to tlie Cambridge Museum of Aiclucology 
and Ethnology by the Wm. Archdearon Ow'en before 1934. 
In my book {O'Brien, The Prchi'^tt/r^/ of Uyandet Protectorate, 
I'ambndge. 1939) f de-icribed an industry 1 fouml m in 
the X-Horizon of the Kagera lOO-feet terrace. This in<iu.‘'try 
was ub\ ioU''ly an <Mrli*‘r. very primitive stage of tin* true 
Tumbian from depu-'its above the X"-Horizon at the same 
Sites. Beeaur^e of the markinl diff<a*ciK-e in their respective 
states of development, I was fon ed to po.stulate cultural 
gap in the local Tmiibiaii e\'oluti<ai. I therefore ealled the 
X -Horizon staiie ’ Proto-Tnmhian ’ .in<l the latter stage 
•^fiddle Tumbian, lea\ ing the Lower Tuinhian ' to be 
found at some other site eventually. How' this gap was 
filled ha'' been deM iibed by Owen and Leakey. From tlie 
Kfigera ' Tumbian ’ sites we iiiowd to the Sango Hills, some 
eighty or nuiety miles away. Here we lound an abundance 
of iinpk'meiits in the non-stiatitied hilltoj) earths? and rubbles 
of the type ('ailed ’ Sangoan ' by Mr. Wayland, Our owai 
comp.iratne .study of this material si lowed tliat it was 
actually <i mixture of cultures of ditferent ages. Apart from 
ty[>ology, this Wiis pro\ ed by the differing states of preseiva- 
tioii of the tooB. The earliest seru's was some Ujjper or 
Late Uganda Aclieulian; the youngest included some true 
Tumbian and some Lewilloisian. In between, and forming 
the greater part of the ’ Sangoan.' wai?? a group of core and 
flake tools of a practically identical with our Proto- 

Turn bian in the Kagera valley. As the latter itself consisted 
of implement types that had long before been associated wuth 
the earlier stages of the Congo Tnmbian, I felt justified in 
giving precedence to tlie earlier term and. by so floirig, m 
drawing attention to tlie evident cultural connexion that 
had existe<l between the two regions, (feographicaliy, thev 
are not as far apart as South Africa and Kenya, yet Leakey 
paid a similar tribute to a South African culture when he 
re-named his old ' Xanyukian ' ' Kenya Fauresrnith.' 

Finally, a word about Professor \'an Riet Lowe's belief 
that till' term ’ Levtilloisian ' merely describes a p.irticular 
tl.ikiiig t('c}mi<iue. arid not a distuu t culture. As far as 
South Atri( <i Is concerned, he may fie (juite right m cl, inning 
that tiu‘ Levalloisiau ti'clmique foniuKl an integral part of the 
H.md-axt' eiilture Hut wfiy sliould it not ? If one assiimt*s 
that the Afnc.ui Levalloisiau made its firv;t appearance in 
South Afra .i mm h e.irhor tlian eBow hm-e. there s(‘«‘ins t(.i be 
no reason why that [lartamlar culture eont.ict sfiould not <iBo 
h.i\ e t<ik*‘n place earliia tla're than t‘B»*wliere. (weii <is earlv 
as Ste41enf)Os('h \ . 

fn anv »‘V(>iit, th<* f.u t lemams that ai‘t‘ maiiv ikist 

Atnc.m sitt>s which < ont.im pure la'valloisian industni's. ijuit«' 
um out<immate<l or shoidd one say unadoim'd .■'--fiv tlie 
pics(>nce of li<md-<i\e eBimmts. If one adds to rh.U fact the 
t\pe of imimm remani" { X'eaiid<a taloid I .dways far found 
with r.evalhiisiaii and allied mdnstues. the high degree 

of probability that the HaiuBaxi' Pouple l)ciongf*d to tin' genus 
Ilofno snph'//s. It "(‘(uiis most unhkeU tli.it ' Levalloisiau ' w<is 
simply and alwaiys a tlaknig tecIniKpu' applied by the 
Acheulian liand-axe makers, 

^sairohi Vonrs. etc , 

T. P, O'BRIEX 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE FOR THE INDIES AND ITS ETHNOLOGICAL WORK. Bf/ Johanna Felhof n 
Kraal. ^4 paper read to the Boy al Anthropological In.ditutey 2 April, 1940. With Plate C and illustrations in text 

M I First of all I must thank the President, the Honorary Secretary and the CAuincil of the Royal Anthropo- 
■ I logical Institute for the very welcome invitation to come and address y(*u on behalf of the Royal Institute 
for the Indies at Amsterdam. I bring with me the compliments of our board to you all : I can assure you that 
the members are very much gratified to renew relations between your venerable Institute and our younger one. 

I did not realize, before Dr. Lindgren's suggestion came to me to talk about our Institute and the way it ia 
organized, that such similar problems are encountered in the two countrie'^. When, however, we were again able 
to read some recent volumes of your Journal and of ^Iax and some other ])ublications, w^e noted with interest 
your plans for founding a museum or a building to house all the institutions concerned with the many varie*! 
cultures within the British Commonwealth. This fact encourages me in trying to tell you something ab<.)ut an 
institution which 1 have learnt to know well and indeed to love. 

One of the aspects of Dutch liberalism in the middle of the last centur\' was a greater public interest in tla^ 
colonies. This was an interest in both senses of the word : both a more widespread economic interest, anumg a 
larger part of the nation than before (when commercial relations with the <'olonies were more or less a state 
concern only), and also an interest in tlie sense that more people wanted to know about the Indies. I wish to 
speak today about the second type of interest, which awoke about ISoU. Knowledge was in fact hurled at the 
people through the publication of Multatuli's Max Ilavelaar in ISfiS. which exjiosed certain flagrant abuses. 
Already in 1870 the States General, our parliament, had passed an act to alter an article of the basic body of law 
of the East Indies (dating from 1854), so as to permit free enterprise to j^rivate persons, but without infringing 
the natives' vested rights to the soil. This is knowm as the Agrarian Act. 

It was in that atmosphere that a museum was founded at Haarlem in 1805, with private collections of 
objects of purely economic as w^ell as of ethnographic interest, to show^ the Dutch public the products of th(‘ 
overseas territories. This first Colonial Museum of the W'orld was part of the Xetherlands Industrial Association 
[Nederlandsche Maatschappij van Nijierheid), which supplied a director and a small staff, a library and a labora- 
tory and housed it in the ‘ Pavillion,’ once the Haarlem residence of King Louis Xapoleon, Tw enty years later 
the museum became an independent unit and Mr. Cremer became the first president of its board. About 1900 
the expansion of Dutch energy in the Indies found its echo in Holland, and the museum out grew" its first home. 
-Mr, Cremer, who was at one time Minister for the Colonies, and Dr. Hubrecht. a member of parliament, looked 
for more appropriate surroundings, envisaging an institution w hich should (Iraw' its strength from a wider circle 
than hitherto. 

It took some years to realize this project, but in 1910 the moment seemed favourable and the Colonial 
Institute w"as constituted. It is in fact a private association, the capital having been contributed by private 
persons, industries, commercial enterprises, banks, plantations, shi])ping companies, etc., and subsidized by the 
governments of the Xetlierlands and of the overseas territories, by the province, by the Chambers of Commerce 
and the municipality of Amsterdam, wLich w"elcoraed the new Institute within its boundaries and gave it all 
possible facilities, namely a permanent lease of the site and the co-operation of the Municipal University. 

Thus we see a semi-official institution, with a large board consisting of the initial founders (later joined bv 
others) and a committee of management including government representatives among the delegates of the 
various authorities. Any j)rivate person or any company can become a member by paying a certain contri- 
bution yearly. At the present moment some 2.500 members are registered and, for the year 1945, the subsidies 
and contributions averaged more than 100,000 guilders each, the total budget having increased from about 
b0,000 guilders in 1913 to over 600,000 guilders.^ 


* At present equivalent to about £tiO,O00. 
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The purpose of the Colonial Institute was described 
as follows at its foundation - : ' in general, the col- 
lection and propagation of information relating to our 
regions overseas and in particular the i^romotion of 
commerciaL agricultural, industrial and other interests 
ensuing from the possession of such colonies by the 
Xethcrlands in the mother country and the Colonies.' 

A memorandum pu}>lished by the Committee of 
Preparation also stated that the Xetlierlands felt the 
need of ' a central c(>b)nial institution for science, 
education, trade, and industry : an institution where 
the scientist, the merchant, the official, the traveller 



tn;. -THE ‘m.vmklax" okprestra ix the main hall 

Ot THE IX.^TITVTE 


and (‘\j)iorer can. in suitable surroundings and pro- 
vidcfi with the bc'^t equi]>ment, relate and demonstrate 
tlieii experiences^, where there will be an opjiort unity 
not only of making tliorough scientific investigations 
in a restful atnio.sphen^ hut also of acquiring practical 
information relating to all that is of importance in the 
colonial economic sphere at the present day ; an 
institution therefore where science and practical study 
uouid go hand in hand, a living organism from which 
educational jiower would emanate to a large circle and 

- C. J. Hasselman. Ore///., Scope acc/ Future of the Colonial 
institute, 1U24, pp. 
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which would have to point the way to the younger 
generation in the Netherlands, whose beautiful task it 
will be to lead the Greater Netherlands to prosperity 
and development and enable them to take an hon- 
ourable place amongst the surroimding nations.’ 

To enable the new society to pursue this purpose, 
its activities were planned with a view to both the 
collection and the propagation of information. For 
collecting, three departments were projected : the 
Economic or Commercial Department, the Hygienic 
Department, and the Ethnological Department. The 
propagation of the collected knowledge was to become 
the charge of the museum (with its sub-divisionN 
corresponding to the three departments), of the 
library, and of the photographic archives. 

The building at Amsterdam (see Plate C, fig. 1) was 
designed to accord 4\dth these principles. The Hy- 
gienic Department, which co-operates closely with the 
medical faculty of the University, was given a separate 
building in 1917, and leads its life more or less apart 
from the main Institute, though there are many 
personal ties and the Director of the Institute for 
Tropical Medicine (as it has become) is as much m 
the Institute and its interests as are the other directors. 

I must explain that the construction of the main 
building encountered many technical difficulties 
during the war of 1914-1918 and that it only came 
into use in 1926. The various sections used separate 
private houses up to that moment, and it has accord- 
ingly taken them a good many years to make mutual 
adjustment not only with respect to the physical 
surroundings in the large new building but especialU' 
with respect to evolving an atmosphere of collabora- 
tion directed towards a general over-riding purpose. 
It may be worth suggesting that when such an in- 
stitute is being built, it should, ideally, be a unit from 
the very beginning. 

The builcUng stands on a corner and has two 
entrances, which reflect its character : the main 
entrance leads the visitor through a magnificent hall 
to a large auditorium and to the library and the Photo- 
graphic Department, while round the corner is the 
museum. To the sides and in between, the Economic 
and the Ethnological Departments have their place, 
as well as the general administrative and technical 
services. It is thus all quite logically arranged, the 
two scientific departments being occupied witli 
internal affairs, the administration and technical 
staff rendering their invaluable services (which oil the 
machinery, as it were, unobtrusively and within the 
organization), whereas the sections designed to show 
the public the fruits of the scientists’ labours show 
their fronts openly and hospitably. 

Here, however, I hav^e over-simplified the picture, 
and in three ways. First, the scientific sections also 
have their own contacts with the public : the Com- 
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mercial Department supplies the results of its research 
direct 1}^ to the firms which ask for them (the work is 
indeed often undertaken at the request of outside 
firms) ; the section for ethnology has its courses and 
lectures, its connexions with field- workers, and so 
forth ; and both of course publish their results in 
books and articles. Secondly, the library and the 
photographic archives do not work for the public only, 
but for the staff of the departments as well : there is 
a constant interaction through the documentation 
system. Thirdly, the Secretary-General is not only 
the head of the secretariat (with its routine concern 
with committee meetings, reports, budgets, member- 
ship, accounts, and the technical services) but also 
super vi.ses the library and the photographic collections 
and the sub -departments created in later \ears (a 
bureau for propaganda and one for educational 
matters). 

Finally, a part of the building is reserved for visitors, 
congresses, and the housing of sister institutions 
which value the opportunity to have the same roof 
(overhead (with all the service.s we can give them) and 
the same address as the Royal Institute for the Indies. 

This large institution has therefore become rather 
complex during the 35 years of its existence. Xever- 
theless. the scientific departments are, in my view, the 
main means for carrying out the ‘essential pur 2 )ose of 
the Institute, and I hope this will continue to be true 
for a long time to come. My further remarks will be 
devoted to one of them, the Department of Ethnology, 
as the most relevant to the interests of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and, moreover, the one that 
f know best, having worked in it for over 18 years. 

In my historical sketch I have mentioned that the 
Golonial Museum at Haarlem formed the basis of the 
later Colonial Institute and, since that Museum was 
largely a commercial one, the Economic Department 
of the Institute easily developed out of this back- 
ground. But tlie founders of the new Institute 
clearly understood the importance of ethnographical, 
ethnological, and linguistic investigation, and the 
Department of Ethnology came into being twf) years 
after the Institute was launched. Fortunately the 
Amsterdam Zoological Society {Xatura Artis Mar/isfra) 
was willing to give the whole of its ethnographical 
collections to the new sister, who was coming to live 
next door. For the time being no exhibition space was 
available, however, and all were storerl elsewhere, with 
the exception of those objects that were most needed 
for demonstration purposes in lectures to students. 

The first Director of the Ethnological Department, 
J. C. van Eerde, had some ten years’ experience of 
working with the Indonesian peoples as a civil servant 
besides the thorough preliminary studies which were 
demanded for such posts. Moreover, he had visited 
the most modern European museums in order to learn 


exhibition techniques. His was a heavy task, but he 
made an undoubted success of his dual function : 
namely, organizing a new department, making plans 
for the building as well as for his part of the museum, 
and at the same time carrying out original research 
in this young branch of science, while supervising 
such activities as did not need to wait for the new 
quarters. Van Eerde ’s programme, which stood the 
test of years, was as follows : 

(1) To collect all printed and other information 
about the })eoples of the Archipelago, with a view to 
finding the worst gaps and having these filled by 
research on the spot. 

(2) To collect those interested in this sort of work 
and to form them into decentralized groups to pro- 
mote it regionalh" ; to learn from them what private 
collections existed in Holland and the Indies and to 
try to persuade the o\™ers of these to serve the public 
interest by handing them over to a public museum. 

(3) To collect a staff of workers with experience in 
the Indies to study the literature and the material 
found in the field, as well as the objects received from 
private persons. 

(4) To widen the circle of interested people by pub- 
lishing the results and by way of exhibits and lectures, 
thus enabling newcomers to follow up the work 
started by others ; to bring out bibliographies, 
monographs, and articles, showing the students the 
objects of study, teaching them sound methods and 
intensifying their curiosit}^ so as to stimulate Iheir 
powers of observation for the time when they would 
])e on the spot themselves, and thus enabling them to 
enrich knowledge. 

(5) To help to bring about a better understanding 
between the different races that live together in the 
Indies, by giving lectures and short courses on the 
various aspects of colonial life and to show any 
east ward-bourn I employees of commercial organiza- 
tions that it was in their own interest to learn not only 
the language but also the behaviour necessary in 
surroundings very different from those in the mother 
country. 

While a substantial amount <ff money had been 
collected in 1910 to launch the Institute, the rise in 
prices through the war resulted in a large sum being 
sunk in the enormous building, leaving only a small 
working capital. Few aspects of the Institute's work 
pay for themselves. Its income and expenditure 
fiuctuate sharply with the world's economic fluctua- 
tions. This circumstance obviously does not pro- 
mote steadiness and consistency in scientific research 
work, and it was one of van Eerde's lasting achieve- 
ments to have forestalled this as early as 1913, when 
he planned his department, with the backing of Dr. 
C. \\ . Janssen, the Maecenas of the Ethnological 
Section. They took as their model the Batak Institute, 
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which had been in existence since 1908, and of whose 
board Dr. Janssen was a member. Its aim was 
to collect all available information about the geo- 
graphical and ethnographical unit formed by the Bat ak 
districts in the northern highlands of Sumatra, and to 
use the knowledge thus obtained for the benefit of 
these peoples and to promote good relations between 
them and the Butch tobacco estates on the East 
Coast. A ho.spital and technical school were establi.■^hed, 
close co-operation with missionary activities was 


Bali and for the Moluccas (including New Guinea), 
Each institute had its own members, and boards, but 
was linked to the Ethnological Department of the 
Colonial Institute through the Director, who was at 
the same time secretary to all the boards. After 
1920 when the new building wa.s furnished, the so- 
called ‘ daughter ‘ institutions had their own rooms 
within the department, where the respective archivists 
kept their .small special libraries. Their tinancial 
independence made it possible for the.se institutes to 



Fio. 4. — bali2s'E.se wood sculpture, axcien't axd modern: an example of the improved arrangement 

OF ethnographical objects at the institute 


sought booklets were publisherl in the Batak language, 
and rlictionaries mafle available. The librarian, 
Mr. Joustra, liim.self visited the.se highlands to 
study Batak life, and he published a sort of Batak 
eiicyclopsedia which served as an example for other 
publications later on, when the Batak Institute's 
activities were copied for other geographic areas in 
the Archijielago by the Colonial Institute, under whose 
jegis seven other auxiliary institutes came into being 
between I bio and 1927. There was one for Atchin, 
one for the East coast of Sumatra, one each for 
Menangkabau and for southern Sumatra, for Java, for 


pay for re.search in the field and an impressive series 
of publications on the results without drawing upon 
the funds of the central Institute. 

This decentralization of ' local ' work, moreover, 
enabled our Department to tackle more general tasks. 
Van Eerde had surrounded himself with experts in 
fliherent fields. Dr. Kleiweg de Zwaan, for instance, 
joined the staff as physical anthropologist, and his 
monographs have been published in Mededeelingen van 
het Kolon trial hist it nut, the Institute's own series of 
reports, which include the work of scientists outside 
the Institute. We have also published Volkenkundige 
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Opstellen (Ethnographical Essays) and the more 
important Pandecten van het Adatrecht (Pandects of 
Customary Law). When the Colonial Institute was 
founded, Leyden University vas the only j^lace where 
civil servants were being trained for the Indies, and 
as a result of the close personal friendship l)e tween 
.Professor van Eerde and Professor van V<»lienhoven. 


Geography, and Ethnology (at the Hague), and this 
Committee launched a long-term scheme of publica- 
tions on Customary Law, van Vollenhoven being 
again the leading spirit. 

The Director of the Department of Ethnology in the 
Institute for the Indies is always a member of related 
institutions, such as the Royal Institute of Linguistics 



Fig. 5.— arts and crafts of alor: an example of the improved arrangement of ethnographical 

OBJECTS at the INSTITUTE 


who held the chair of Indonesian Customary Law. and 
was a famous exponent of the new ' ethical * policy 
for the Indies, the researches of van A'ollenhoven's 
pupils were published, in 10 volumes, in our Institute's 
Pandecten. Van Eerde himself was a member of 
the Hague Committee for Customary Law which had 
been set up by the Royal Institute for Linguistics, 


and the Netherlands Geographical Society, and per- 
sonal relations of this t;\ 7 }e have led to a wide network 
of connexions with institutions and publications at 
home and abroad. Our department exchanges with 
some 175 scientific periodicals or series. 

The activities of our Institute have been very much 
intertwined with those of the University of Amsterdam 
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from the beginning, as I have mentioned, and the 
Institute obtained permission to promote special 
knowledge of the Indies by creating some six or seven 
personal professorships, such as are sometimes 
founded by private donations : and of these one has 
been devoted to Ethnology and one to Physical 
Anth^opolog\^ When van Eerde thus became 
Professor of Ethnology at Amsterdam in 1917, he 
found himself a member of the combination of the 
Philology and Science faculties which deals with 
students of human geography. The training of 
students of the Indies legal system brought him pupils 
in the faculty of law as well, and later on, when a 
special faculty was created for Econ(>mics (1921). 
Professor van Eerde was nominated to one of the 
economic professorships (of the type we call ' Extra* 
ordinary/ meaning tiiat it is held in addition to 
another post). Hence lectures on colonial ethnology 
Averc attended by students of three different groups. 

Dr, Kiciweg de Zwaan was called to the chair of 
Physical Anthropology (established in 1919), but lie 
was soon (1924) taken o\'er by the University as 
Extraordinary Professor of Anthropology arifl Pre- 
history, later holding the chair, from wliich he resigned 
in 1939. He is still an honorary member of the 
Institute's staff. 

Professor A^an Eerde created for his students a 
circle for monthly di.^cussions, attendance at which 
Avas entirely Aailuntary. Dr. Schrieke continued this 
side, like many others, of his predecess('>r's Avork, and 
led such a groxip eff* pupils during the recent Avar, Avho 
studied with him (through unde rgro mid contacts, of 
course) certain sociological quest itms relating to the 
Indies, and esjieciallv to the jirojeettal changes in the 
post-Av^ar structure of our four-fold king(lr>m. 

From 1929 oriAvards. students of human geography 
and teachers (mr^stly geographers) from all over tiie 
country Avere able to attend a three-day ccairse on 
colonial subjects during the Christmas holidays, in 
order to brush up their knowleilge r>f both East and 

e.st Indies subjects : >(>me 24 of these courses 

ha\x‘ been lield altcjgetlier, aiul the Hermans did not 
prohibit them until 1943. Transport difficulties ])re- 
vented us from organizing the twenty-tifth last 
(’hristmas. but next Christmas we shall certainly do 
so again. 

Allot h(T annual function brings together some SO 
or 100 ethnologists and anthropologists on a Saturdax’ 
early in Jamuiry to discuss some new jiroblem or tind. 
This custom was also establishefl by Profes.-sor xafi 
Eerde about 30 years ago. Amsterdam Avas liost tor 
the first 25 years, but since then Leyden and 
Utrecht haA'e in turn offered their hospitality as well 

Of the various CM>urse.s of lectures held at the Colon- 
ial Institute I wish to dwell ])articularly on the 
Indological one, Aveli knoAvn in Holland. F^ro feasor 


van Eerde first gave it in 1917 and the fact that it 
has been little changed since proves again the sound- 
ness of the foundation he laid. This three months’ 
course teaches the young men and women whose 
future lies in the oA^erseas territories something of 
etlmology (culture and religion), the Malay language, 
hygiene, economics, certain aspects of histor\^ and 
goA^emment. geography and agriculture. I always 
tell the students starting a new course that I hope 
they will realize, after they haA^'e finished it. that they 
do not really know anything about the Indies, but 
merely haA e some conception of the main^ problems 
to be dealt AA ith in their daily life in the tropics. 

Another feature of our Institute's Avork consists in 
organizing or taking part iii exhibitions. Since the 
Avar of 1914-1918 our department has been repre- 
sented at a dozen major international expositions, 
including tho^e in Stockholm (1919), Madrid (1920). 
Milan (1920). and Paris (1931, AAhen a disastrous 
Ore burnt down the Avhole Netherlands pavilion soon 
after the opening, a neAV one being built AAuthin six 
Aveeks oiihO. It Avas Paris again in 1937. and New 
York in 1939. In most of these the Institute was 
represented as a whole, and in later years this co-opera- 
tion was put into practice in the national exhibitions 
as Aveli : hut s(_>me large ones have been specially 
arranged by the Ethnological Department, for 
instance the Hindu Exhibition in the municipal 
museum at Amsterdam (1915), one of Sumatran 
textiles (1922), and a general ethnographical survey 
shoAAn at Arnhem in 1928. 

At the time of our Queen’s Silver Jubilee in 1923, 
the Institute's building w^as sufficiently adA^anced to 
house an important exhibition illustrating the develop- 
ment of the oA'ersoas territories during the past 
quarter of a century. Again, Axdien the fortieth year 
of Her Majesty's reign Axas celebrated in 1938, Pro- 
fessor Sv'hrieke, who had just bei-ome Director, gave 
the ethnological museum quite a ncAv appearance for 
the Jubilee exhibition, the ncAv style being introduced 
into other parts of our mu.'^eum later on (see figs. 4, 5). 

Pi*r)fe>sor A'an Eerde had organized the museum 
along t\v() lines : geographically, and by special 
subjects or collections. This proved a siuind princi- 
])le (though Ave might perhaps take to heart some of 
Mr. Braunholtz's suggestions in his Presidential 
Addres> to your Institute about culture contact and 
chronolcAgy). The several regions of Indonesia, some 
of the Uiljacent territories, and the Dutch West Indies 
(see Plate C. fig. 2) each have their own exhibit, where 
the cultural as])ects of life are shoAvn for Java, Bali 
(>ee fig. 4), Sumatra (see fig. fi) and so on. Apart 
from the>e there are a historical room, one for the 
Hindu -Javanese perhjd, one containing physico- 
anthro})ulogieal and jirehistoric material, one for 
weaving and other handicrafts, one for maritime 
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objects, etc. These are shifted from time to time in 
order to show new acquisitions or to improve the 
display, especially to interest special groups of visitors, 
such as school-children or servicemen. 

In order to secure authentic objects of first-class 
quality for the collections, a close relationshij) was 
early established between our Institute and civil 
servants and others in the Indies. Periodically a list 
of desiderata was sent to administrators on the spot, 
while our representatives collected special specimens 
which came to their or our knowledge. The govern- 
ment pawn-shops iiave proved to be a store-house for 
valuable trinkets and fabrics, and the ' orphans* 
courts/ which became the official receivers in bank- 
ruptcy cases, were, also a source of good collections. 
The Monuments Act, passed in order to stop the 
unauthorized and careless c(dloctiun of valuable 
specimens, gave the head of tlie Arclueological Sur\^ey 
in the Indies the j)ower to issue special export licences, 
and our museum secured some very fine pieces under 
this clause, pieces which we can now exhibit again, 
since the danger of removal of goofl specimens by the 
(Germans has passed away. These original speci- 
mens had been replaced eluting the war by replicas 
made in our workshop, which will now be useful for 
exhibitions outside the museum. 

For the children we have constructed a large relief 
map of the world, with little ships sailing over the 
water, sailing vessels taking the ancient routes and 
modern steamships passing the Suez and Panama 
Canals, with aeroplanes overhead. There was a 
special library for children for several years, but we 
had to close it, because the children interested had in a 
short time read all the books available and worn tliem 
down to rags ! New books are not to be had now, so 
we have to wait for a better future, here as elsewhere. 

I must not forget to mention what we call the 
Encyclopicdic Bureau. The civil servants in the 
Indies have to write a memorandum about tlieir 
territory when handing over the administration to a 
successor. This cust<'>m dates from the times of the 
Dutch East India Company.*^ Tliese reports all 
went to the department of civil administration at 
Batavia, where they were put in the archi\'es in due 
course. Some officials realized that this was a waste 
of good, first diand information, and in the earh' 
twenties the (Government set up an EncvclopuHlic 
Bureau to sort out the most valuable and j^^ermanently 
useful parts of the memoranda for publication. Some 
interesting volumes have been the result, But during 
the subsequent economic depression, the Bureau fell 
an early victim to retrenchment. A])out 19:^0 the 


3 See, fur instanoe, the report on Malacca, by Balthasar 
Bort, 1678, translated and published in the Jo^irnal of tlie 
Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, by Dr. 
Blagden, in 19*27. 
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Government, realizing that thi.s Wcis regrettable, asked 
the Colonial Institute to take over the task, and 
Professor van Eerdo incorporated it with the auxiliary 
institutes 1 have described, to form an interlocking 
working unit. The head of the Encyelopiedic Bureau, 



Fig. 6. — modkl of a MiXAX<iKAiiAr woman: 

BEHINF). a door FRCLM SOFTH SFMATRA 

ex-CGoveriior Tideman. became the secretary of all the 
smaller institutes, and Professor van Eerde moved up 
to the newly created viee-ciiainnanslnp. But the 
need for reducing exj)enditure again became pressing, 
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and when Professor van Eerde died in 1936, this 
institution also lost its vitality. The circle of people 
interested in the overseas territories had indeed 
grown very niiich, but it centred around the Colonial 
Institute a wliole. and the interest in the daughter 
institutes ccuild not be separately maintained. 

This was the situation Dr. >Sehrieke fomid v'hen he 
became Director of our department early in 1938. He 
had succeeded van Eerde as Pr()fess(>r at the Univer- 
•'ity in 1936 and in that caj)acity he had been able to 
ob.>tr\e the department at clo.'e quarters, since, like 
van Eerde before him. lie ga^'e his lectures in our 
departmental lecture-room and had his ovii reborn in 
rhe biiikiing. So wlien he was a.sked to be Director he 
knew what the difficulties were and tackled our 
jirublems with ids aceust(uned energy and vision. 

In order to try to make the de})artment once more 
indepemieiit of the Institute's meagre finances, he 
revi\'ed tlie daughter institutes. They had long 
lost their own librarians, so Dr. Schrieke combined 
tiieir ettorrs with tlie department's : the daughter 
institutes collected a sum to subsidize the department 
and three more curators were nominated (we had at 
that time one curator and an assistant curator) to take 
ov er part of the archivists' work. The Encyclopaedic 
Bureau was given a new chief, who was to be assisted 
by some young men who had finished their studies for 
the civil service in the Indies but had not yet been sent 
overseas. When the outbreak of war indefinitely post- 
poned their departure, they remained in the Bureau. 

The revival of the smaller institutes was also 
stimulated by the founding of a new periodical entitled 
Cidturfcl Indie, which enlarged the circle of interested 
persons, membership of any one of the institutes being 
combined with the subscription to this illustrated 
monthly. The rebate allowed by the publisher 
(E. J. Brill of Leyden) to members of the auxiliary 
institutes became an asset, since the editorial work 
of the publication was done by the staff of the depart- 
ment as a ]>art of their normal duties. 

Aik <t her as.^et was j)rovi<Ied by the courses of 
h'ctures already refern^d to. The lecturers had 
previou-iJy bc'cii, in m< --t eases, persons from outside 
tJie In^-fitute, who had to })e paid for their services, so 
tiiat the c<Mu'so> iMually bnuight no tinancial ]>rofit, 
J>r. iSchrieke sub>tituted members of his own staff 
and of the staff f)f the other departments. Besides 
the scientific peojde others of us who belonged rather 
to the administrative side made our contribution. 
Jhe system worked and enabled the department to 
exist once more. It Avas characteristic of Dr. Schrieke 
that he c^lrew out (»f his eoliaburatr)rs everything that 
was in them : he stimulated their efforts by talking 
sho]) with every one of tliem. And he could do so 
because he himself knew nK>re than all of us together. 
Moreover, he let everyone Wf)rk in his or her own way ; 


he made no restrictions whatsoever as to working hours 
and material, he planned journeys for research pur- 
j)oses and meetings of all kinds, and yet was open to 
any initiative from our side. We shall always remem- 
ber those first years of his directorship as a period of 
very intense life. 

Here, as cA^eryv here, the outbreak of war inevitably 
slowed down the pace ; the monthly CvJtiireel Indie 
became a bi-monthly, but we have managed to keep 
it alWe until now. Intercourse with foreign institu- 
tions came to a stop altogether and no new material, 
no fre.sh literature was to be had. On the other hand, 
the war gave us during the first ^^ears at least (when 
the Institute's vnrk was not interfered with, apart 
from the fact that Ave had to live in less than half our 
building) time to Avork on material and complet(‘ 
.studies that perhaps otherAvise Av'ould ne\^er hav^e been 
taken in hand. 

An historical section was brought into being : 
history was indeed the topic of the day, since contem- 
porary life w as. culturally, reduced to nothing and no 
noAv things were tolerated. An expert on colonial 
history came to reinforce our staff and archiA^^es were set 
up for collected family papers, wiiich yielded many 
data for interesting petite histoire articles in Cultureet 
Indie. 

With the available funds Dr, Schrieke bought 
second-hand books and ethnographical objects when- 
CA^er the occasion arose. Since the Germans printed 
bank-notes A^ery freely, money w as abundant and the 
then Secretary-General made use of the increased 
public interest in the Indies (further intensified when 
the Avar spread to the Pacific) to line the Institute’s 
purse. This, howeA^er, brought the Institute to a turn- 
ing-point. Propaganda and popularization, in them- 
seh^es useful acthdties for an Institute such as ours, 
took much of the time and energy" not only of the so- 
c a lied Propaganda Bureau biit also of the scientific 
staff, though Dr. Schrieke tried to set a limit to the 
CA er-rising fioofl of small but time-deA^ouring tasks that 
our curators AAere asked to accomplish. On the other 
hand the outAAard re.^ults Avere admittedly impressiA^e : 
thousands of Ausitors in the museum (attracted by the 
Sunday perfjrmances of ijamelan music — fig. 3 — and 
the Indonesian dancer Avhich Av e started in 1940) where 
before the AAar there were hundreds only : small 
exhibitions and lectures eA^eryAvhere ; all kinds of 
inquiries coming in. But the draAvbaeks and the 
ultimate risks to the Institute’s scientific reputation 
did not alAvays seem to be clearly' understood. 

Circumstances are, how^ever, beginning to push the 
Institute again in the direction Avhich prevailed before 
the war. Since the post-w^ar finances simply do not 
permit both types of actiAuties to continue, the choice 
between science and propaganda has to be faced, and 
I haA'e great hopes that science will win. 
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PERSONAL NAMES AMONG THE BARI. By the late 
There does not exist much information upon 
the name -systems of the tribes of the Southern 
Sudan. More perhaps has been recorded about the 
names of the Bari, a people living on the banks of the 
Upper Xile. than about the systems of any of the other 
trit>es. And from wliat has been collected it is pos- 
'^ible to understand some of the purposes which a name 
fulfils in Bari life, and the native view of family life 
wliich the existence of this system suggests. 

The ceremonies which attend the giving of a name 
to a child a few rlays afrer its birtli CMUisi.st of a. sprink- 
ling with water or the like and the pronouncement i)f 
one or more names in wliich not merely the mother 
and hither take a part but the representatives of one 
or both sides of the family. 

We find that names are given for thre(‘ reasons. 

1. Strinl Sa)ne >’. — The chief feature about Bari 
names is that they have a serial or ordinal signifi- 
cance. Tiiat is to .say. the name serves to indic*ate in 
what order the child has been born, whether first, 
second, or third. 

Only the children of one mother are included in 
the same series, and sons and daughters of the same 
mother are enumerated separately. Thus in a family 
whieli contained four boys, all of whom survived u}) 
to the birth of the latest, the first might be called 
Ttiijun, the second Lado, the third Wani or Wanike, 
and the fourth Pitia, and these names, apart from the 
meaning they bear, would serve to show the place 
which each child held in the succession of sons. In a 
family in which there were four daughters, all of them 
aliv^e, these girls might bear tlie names Ka])uki, Poni, 
Jwan, and Pita, and a stranger would be able to tell 
from these names the order of their birth. These 
names are borne throughout life. 

This .system of serial names is thus clear in its main 
intention, but there are certain considerations which 
cause departures from the normal sequence of names. 
In the first place, although male and female children 
are named or counted (for it is much the same thing) 
in a separate series, yet it seems that there are names 
of one series which will contrive to contain some refer- 
ence to the other. Tims Leqsuk is the name of a 
first-born son following uj^on a daughter : Sukbji the 
name of a first-born daughter following upon a son. 
It is not known how far this type of enumeration 
goes, but there may be ev^en more complicated 
examples of it. Two common names, Konyi and 

^ This article was among v^arious papers bequeathed to me 
by the late Mr. G. O. Whitehead. It appears to be the paper 
which he read at the International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences at London in 1934, a precis of which 
was published on pp, 212-13 of the Proceedings of the 
Congress. The precis was very short, and the paper is of 
sufficient interest to be printed in its entirety. — E. E. Evaxs- 
Pbitchabd 


G. 0. Whitehead i 

Kiden, refer respect iv^ely to the first son born after 
three or many sisters, and the first daughter born after 
three or many brothers. 

In tile second 23lace, the regular series of names is 
iq:)set if there lias lieen a death among the jmevious 
children. But among the groiq) of special names for 
these unfiyrtunate children [inotHodloi) wdio have lost 
previous brothers or sisters, it is ]>ussible to select a 
particular name that will denote Ikjw many children 
hav’e died before the birth of the cliild to be named. 
According to my ow n iiifu’uiation Lako. Lako ‘Dioij, 
or Lako Wurudiaij is the name of a boy if a ])revdous 
child has died, while Modi or Legge (stranger) woukl 
be Ills name if more than one brother liave died. In 
the same way with girls Kako or Kako Dioij is the 
name giv^en to a child if one sister has died previously, 
Sumuti (fish) or Kinyoij (crocodile) if more than one 
hav^e died. Thus in tliis type i>f name the idea of 
order is still jireserv^ed. 

In the third jilace, the l)irth of twins is another 
occurrence wliich lias a rlisturbing efiect on the usual 
sequence of namc.s. Sometimes twfips may be given 
the same .serial names which they would bear if thev' 
were born separately. Thus Pitia Yeij-ko-Pioij, a 
famous Ban rainmaker, though a twin, bears a fourth- 
])orn son's name, Pitia. But tiiere exist special twin 
names. A first-born male twin is called Ulaij, the 
name of a bird,- the second- born, if a boy, Lado, 
which is the typical second -born name. A first-born 
female twin is called Bojo' (despiser of her twin), the 
second- born, if a girl, Jore (full). 

But this out-of-the-way occurrence of a twin birth 
has not exhausted its infiuence upon the serial names 
when the twfins themselves have been named. The 
children who follow^ upon the birth of twins must have 
a sj3ecial name. The next boy is called Mogga (he 
holds, or is held by. twins), the next daughter Gune 
(big-headed). The Xuer, it may be noticed, go so 
far as to giv'c special names to the next three 
children. 

Fourthly, there is an aversion, according to Mr. 
Beaton, to naming a son by the same name as his 
father, e.g. Lado lo Lado. This feeling would prev ent 
a third-born son giving his own tliird-liorn sou the 
common name Wani : he would either have to select 
another name which signified third- born — and their 
number is small — or he would giv e him the name of a 
fourth- born son, e,g. ’Doggale. 

Lastly, among certain clans of the Bari there is such 
a prejudice against first-born girls that when they are 
born they are given the name of a first-born son, and 
they only acquire their own rightful feminine names 


- It is interesting to note that the Xuer and Dinka seem to 
regard twins as the incarnation of the spirits of birds. 
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on the birth of a brother, who will then take on his 
sister's male name. 

II. Genealogical names . — While the chief purpose of 
Bari personal names is to mark the order of a child's 
birtli, there is also an idea that names should serve to 
relate the child to members of the family who have 
died. The basis of such an idea is clear ; it is 
founded both in the pious recognition of family ties 
and in the need to propitiate the dead, for death, 
disea>e, and trouble of nearly every kind are ascribed 
by the Bari to the malevolence of the departed siurits 
[mnloko) of parents and grandparents. There seem to 
be no fixed rules as to the assum})tioii of these family 
name> : a child may be given the name of its great- 
grandfather. or of its grandfather, or of its uncle. It 
is more common to take name< from the father's side 
nf the family, but tiiey may be taken from the 
motlier's side as well. In this way a child may have 
two or three names, but it is the one given by the 
father's side by which it is commonly called. But 
this type of name, however given, has to be sub- 
ordinated U) the system of serial names : thus a 
Hrst-born son could only take the name of a first-born 
grandfather, and s(j on. 

III. G ircnmsta ntial namt^. — Another idea which 
accounts for some jiersonal names among the Bari is 
that of marking by the chilfl's name some accident or 
(ivent tliat characterized the birth of the child. These 
may be called ' characteristic ' or ’ circumstantial ' 
names, and are the most widespread type of name in 
the Southern Sudan. There are names to recorel the 
season in which the child was })orn, or to particularize 
the type of harvest which was being gathered at the 
time. Others ex])ress the time f>f day or the place at 
which the birth occurred. As well as facts of time 
and ])lac(‘ some more personal occurrence may be 
judged worth recording, for instance, that the child's 
birth is in some way abnormal, that its mother has 
died in clii id- birth or has been seriously ill. or tliat it 
was a posthumous child. 

Among the Bari these circumstantial names are not 
M) abundant as they are among the agricniltural tribes 
to the west, the lAijelu and the IVIoru, and their 
primary meaning may have become [lartially overlain 
by reference to the other two ty})es of names — * serial * 
names and ' genealogical names. 

Of the three type^ of name> — serial, genealogical, 
and circum.'^tantial — none are peculiar to the Bari. 
But those of the first type liave been far further 


developed among them than among other Nilotic 
tribes. This same system appears to be used by the 
other Bari-speaking tribes, the Fajelu, the Kakwa, 
and the Kuku, but perhaps not in its full develop- 
ment ; according to Bari standards, the Kuku, at any 
rate, use it incorrectly. Among the Xilotes proper the 
Anuak have three pairs of words for the first three 
children male and female ; the Xiier have three pairs 
of words for the children that follow a twin-birth. 
The Jur (probably Beli) on the left bank oi' the Nile 
seem to have an order-of- birth scheme of names, and 
among the Xhiba tribes of tlie Nuba m(.)untains there 
is a scheme of masculine and feminine names from the 
first to the fifth-born child. 

The tribes of the Southern Sudan often take on 
fresh names later in life, as their members pass from 
boyhood to manhood, or marry. The Dinka and the 
Xuer have ' bullock names,' the Acholi and Latuka 
‘ spear names,' and the Kuku ’ marriage names.' 
Exce})t for nicknames, the Bari have nothing of the 
sort. But at some time during their life they add 
their father's name to their o^m birth name. Eman- 
cipated from the narrow circle of family life, they need 
to be known to a larger group hy this genealogical 
description. Occasionally the mother's name is used 
instead of the father's ; thus Pitia lo Bojo (the 
fourth-born son of Plenty). Presumably this is 
done to distinguish a man from a half-brother of the 
same name. 

Thus personal names among the Bari are not 
merely the distinctive appellation of an individual, 
but the description and definition of a member of a 
family by the use of known and appropriate terms. 
The naming system is not simply a complexity of theo- 
retical interest, but a framework, a kind of card-index 
into which the individual may be fitted, so that he 
will be graded and properly described in relation to 
the rest of the family. Personal names may thus be 
regarded as an extension of the terms of relationship ; 
they carrv the princi]de of classifieatij.ni as far as it can 
be stretched. 

Aimak serial names : First-born. Uinot (rn.). Amofc (f.) ; 
second-born, Cjulo (m.), Ajulo (f.) ; third- born, Uboqa (ro.), 
Aboqa (f.). 

Xuer serial names after the birth of twins : First-born, Bol 
(m.), Xyabul (f.) ; second-born, Gerj (in.), Xyagei] (f.), or 
Kaat (m.), X'yaewiil (f.) : third-born, Tot (m.), Xyatobt (f.). 

Jur serial names : First-born, Batlo^nva : second-born. 
Bodogoma ; third -born, Hazana ; foiirth-born, Boyibo. 

Xuba serial names : see beliginan, Pa<jan T of the 
Silotic Sufhiyi, pp. 3S6-7. 
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BEDYAL POTTERY ; A PAINTED WARE MADE IN IRAQI KURDISTAN. By W, .4. Macfadyen, M,C.y 


Sc,D,, F.G,S. Illustrated 

During an expedition in October, 1936, to an 
out of the way part of Kurdistan near the 
Iraqi frontier, I noticed that in one limited area the 
common pottery in use was of a type new to me. It 
was a dull red ware with characteristic black painted 
decoration that I had not observed elsewhere in Iraq. 



Fig, L - POTTERY- making at bkdyal 


It was reported to be made at the Christian village 
of Bedyal (Bidyar on the map), which lies in Lat. 
36"^ 48' N., Long. 44^ 08' E.. some 30 km. north-west 
of Rowandiz. 

I visited the village, situated at the south-eastern 
end of the Chia-i-8hirin mountain range, Avhere this 



Fig. clay bottle^ sl'n-bakint. at bedyat 


is strikingly cut through by the Hajji Beg River, a 
tributary of the Great Zab. Bedyal lies at an altitude 
of about 1,300 metres, high above the river, which 
here runs in a deep limestone gorge. It is far from 
any road suitable for wheels. Access is gained from 
the better known police -post village of Barzan, on foot 


or by pack-animal, along a narrow and stony track 
more suited to goats, and took me five and a half 
hours’ march. One and a half hours' journey farther 
on — along a still more execrable path, which in one 
place descends a limestone scarp by a precipitous 
rocky stairway of the crudest description — lies the 
next police-post of Kani Bot. It is a somewdiat 
turbulent countryside, frequented by outlaws and 
the hke. 



Fig. if bedyal-wxkf wafer bottle 


Bedyal proved to be a poor and tiny hamlet. There 
is a small church of the Xestorian (’hristians stated 
to be 800 years old, strongly built of squared stone, 
windowless, and so quite dark inside. It is entered 
by a doorway one metre high b\' half a metre wide. 
Both absence of windows and the low doorway were 
stated to be for defence. Inside the door is an ante- 
room in whicli was stored the supply of another 
commodity produced by the village, a few' very large 
jars of edible oil. This is pressed from the fruits of 
47 
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the wild butm or terebinth tree {Pistacia terebhithus 
Linne) which grotrs to a large size in the neighbour- 
hood, and yields bunches of bright red berries which 
ripen to a livid green colour, when they simulate peas. 

Pottery-making (tig. 1) is carried on individually 
in the open by the women of several houses. The 
raw material is a dark red residual clay, which is 
^craped from clefts and small local deposits in the 
country rock of massive Cretaceous limestone. Xo 
potter's \\heel is used. The })Ots are started upon a 
circular jdate, some of these being of enamehvare. 
1'he base is thus tiat, the })ottle standing on a circular 
nm, A\ith the tiat bottom raised about one centimetre 
inside it. The only tool I saw used was a small 
vooden scraper, and the pots are gradually built up 
from the clay with this and the fingers. The pots are 
dj'ied, and then sun-baked on the roofs (fig. 2). They 
are later i-ollected in a pile and mingled with cattle 
dung which finally covers them. Fire is set to the pile, 
which is then left to burn itself out, and the pottery 
thus bred. 

The only types of vessel being made, so far as I saw, 
were water bottles with either two opposed handles 
or one handle and a tubular spout leading from the 
top of the body at the base of the neck. 

The burnt ware is of a dull red colour and no glaze 
is used. The surface is more dense and smooth than 
that of an ordmary English flower- pot, and is suffi- 
ciently finely textured to avoid rapid imbibition of 


water, though it is obviously porous. After burning, 
the water bottles are crudely decorated with black 
paint apphed in vertical or curved stripes with rows 
of spots between them. Unfortunately, I did not 
investigate the paint, but jthe result is w’aterproof and 
seems to be permanent, judging by the examples seen 
in use in the neighbourhood. 

A specimen bottle (tig. 3) w'as x^tirchased for the 
equivalent of a fe\\' pence from among the smaller 
sizes available. It stands 27 cm. high and is 17 cm. 
in diameter. There is a raised rim just below the 
base of the neck (this rim itself being ornamented 
with cross cuts), and a ring of small knobs on the body 
at the level of the base of the handles. A larger but 
similar knob adorns the top of each handle and is 
convenient as a thumb pivot. In this raised work 
the specimen seems to be more ornate than the general 
run of the bottles produced. 

The black painted decoration covers most of the 
surface, but peters out towards the bottom. The 
rim of the mouth is painted, and the design even 
extends for 4 cm. dowm inside the expanded lip. The 
throat is open, without the perforated filter-plate 
that is often found in other Iraqi w ater bottles. 

It may be added that to avoid breakage my 
Kurdish house-boy Abdulla Hassan faithfully carried 
the specimen by hand in a basket for ten days, up 
and down the mountain tracks, until motor transport 
w^as reached on the road at Sulaf, near Amadia. 


OBITUARY 


Harold John Edward Peake, 1867-1946 

Harold Joliu Edward Peake, Pre:-’idciit of the 
Kowil Anthropological Iubtitute 1926-8. was the 
Mui of tlie R(W. rloliii Peake. Adcar of Ellesmere. He 
w.i" hoin iui 29 September, 1867, and died on 22 
Srj)tc‘nih(‘r. 1946. He beloinred to the Briti.-ii tradition 
ol -cholar^lii]) w ithout j )i<)fe.— lonal conunitinent^. and he 
Lra\'o hi'^ life to inteilecuual and jaiblic work, fiTidinu: his 
leward in the ufatheruiLr of hke-imnded friencN around his 
b<»iiie and lu'^ inu^euni at Xewbury and the Royal 
Ai'thropolon:ie<il Institute, forwhieli iiewa^ still draftui;^ 
le'-eau fi ])lan>- .i'. he lay d\'mit. He was deeply a- well as 
laoadly a huniam''i, \\ ho held th«it tlie a])pe«d to authority 
WM', faihiic" and tiiat the motto ' \\V seek the truth ' 
mu-t .'-ujK’i.MMle all the ii\'al elaims to the po---es^ion of 
rliH truth. He :^aw with unu->u<d clarity that ritual 
oiiduie- while Its explanations {'fiange from time to time. 
Ho als<> felt deeply that our mental activity and physi- 
< ai make-up are linked. 

Having taken uj) training in estate management at 
LiMcester. he ;^ained an insight into jirobiems of land use 
ami land tenure* and their acconqianimeiits in social 
organization, w ith the attendant evolution of means of 
<*omniunieation. Oia* of his tir.st paf^ers was on the 
subject of ‘ Koads ’ in a collectKin entitled Memorials of 
Old Li ici'stt rsh i re . 

In 1897 lie married Miss Charlotte Bayliff and they 
w<*nt around the world. A stay on a ranch in Britisli 


Columlha gave him an understanding of many features 
of the life of herdsmen, and esj^ecially migratory cattle- 
men, ancient and modern. Japan and China, again, 
imbued him with a feeling of the parochialism of those 
w'ho try to discuss civilization as an outgrowth exclu- 
sively fiT)m ancient Palestine, Creece, and Rome. He 
felt that these three were themselves the products of a 
long evolution not so isolated from, or independent of, 
that of P’g\y>tian, Sumerian, Iranian, Indian, and Chinese 
tradition as some w'nters appeared to think. 

He was ci faithful rneniher of the British Association 
for tlie Advancement of Science and ])resided over its 
anthropological section in 1922, seeing in it an oppor- 
tunity for spreading the idea of hinnanist research among 
amateurs. In jiartuership esjiecially with the late Mr. 
C. A. fiarfitt he develo])ed organized work on early 
metallurgy based largely on spectroscopic and chemical 
analysis of minute borings of ancient implenients. This 
work has led to much increased knowledge of early 
sources of metallic ores, technical processes, and lines 
of trade, and in 1945 he urged that the work, which liad 
lapsed during the war, should be taken up by the Royal 
Anthro})ol()gical Institute. A Committee, with Miss 
Lamb and Mr. Coghlan as its officers, was formed; it 
gave him great satisfaction to know' that the work was 
going forward. As late as July, 1946, he drafted another 
scheme for the investigation of early grain cultivation 
and he discussed this with his friend Profe.ssor Stuart 
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Piggott the day before his deatli in S 2 )ite of extreme 
physical exhaustion. 

He also held for over 25 years the fellowshiiD of the 
Society of Antiquaries, serving on its Council 1928-30. 
But these >cientific interests were, in his view, important 
in local as well as in national life. He formed a Citizens' 
Association (non-poiitical) at Xewbury, Berks, and 
became Hon. Curator of the Xewbury Museum, chairman 
of the governors of Xewbury Craminar School, cliairman 
and afterwards 2 ')resident of Xewbury (’Jeneral Hosj^ital 
and of the Xewbury District Xursing Association, as well 
as of the Xewbury and District Field Club, which under his 
leadership undertook exca\'ations and investigations of 
many kinds. The museum had unique features. To help 
visitom to realize themselves as ])roducts of evolution he 
had a sequence of exhibits leading on to a mirror with the 
inscription Jiomo sapieiis. A long series of cases against 
the walls was divided into equal vertical sections, one for 
each centuiy from 3U0h b.c. to a.d. 2000, while earlier 
periods were represented, necessarily on a difterent time 
scale yet with indications of the length of the various 
phases. His success is indicated by the remark of a 
Newbury schoolboy who, when asked about tiie coming 
of the Romans to Britain, repheil that that was conn 
parativeiy recent. 

Among Peake’s most successful organizations for 
research was the catalogue of Britisii Bronze Tmjilements, 
Weapons, and Ornaments. It grew in the course of time 
to nearly 20,000 cards with measured dra\\ ings, accurate 
data and bibliography on each, and it has been used for 
distributional studies Avhich have given many clues to 
human relations in past time. It illustrates Peake’s 
special faculty for seeing arcliLeological objei'ts as some- 
thing more than material to be classified and dated. 
The nomad cattlemen of the Pontic steppe of antiijuity 
were in his mind live people with jn'oblems to solve, and 
he might match them, w ith due reserve, wdth his rancher 
friends of British Columbia. It was alw ays ' Life and its 
* Manifestations ’ that held his interest and he had a 
jiarticular affection for the ideal of the liorseman who 
rides straight, shoots straight, and speaks straight. It is 
characteristic of Peake that an old friend cannot recall 
his association at any time with sect or ]:)arty, a remark- 
able fact for the leader of life, m many as])ects, m a 
rural area. 

Peake, like the late Lord Abercromby. was one of the 
pioneers of the study of Britain’s prehistoric relations 
with Europe, and he diligently collected and studied 
pots and potsherds from Britahi, Euro[)e, and Asia. He 
thought that some of the very early pots of western 
Europe and Britain owed something of their form to 
earlier skin-vessels, the scrota of domestic animals being, 
in his view% specially significant. He found and wTote 
about the use of the scrotum as a bag among modern 
pastoral ists. 

Beaker pottery interested him very iiarticularly, and 
he hesitated to accept the idea of its origin in the Iberian 
interior in a culture otheiwise poorly equijiped. He 
thought, on the other hand, that it might have been 
modified from pots of somewhat similar shape made by 
peoples who could paint their earthenware, i.e, he 
looked for an east European origin and w^as inclined to 
think of the spread of the t^qie to the west and its adop- 
tion by coastwise migrants moving between the Iberian 
peninsula and Brittany. He. however, fully agreed with 
the general view that beakers in Sicily and jirobably those 
of Italy had spread thither from Spain. Early Indian 
pottery and its relations with MesoiDotamia, Iran, and 
Turkestan also interested him, and for many years he 


had exjiected evidence of early civilization in Iran and its 
borders and of its diffusion thence. He therefore 
dissented when Elliot Smith and Perry, in his view% over- 
emphasized Egyptian origins. Diffu>,ion of Culture 
seemed to him, as to the older workers, a far more 
com})lex matter than the advocates of diffusion from 
Egjqit allowed ; at the .same time, he attached the 
greatest importance to the study of early Egypt. 

From the very bigiiming of wdiat was to become the 
Nazi view" of early liihtory, Peake was an uncompromi'>- 
ing o]iponeiit. He tended to see tle^ language groiqi'-^ of 
the Aryan family as regional different iati(m-> from a 
common ba>is which, he thought, was likely to liave 
s]iread from the Pontic step 2 >e in the early Bronze Age. 
His views were therefore in some measure akin to thos(‘ 
that have Ijeeii develo])ed by Profe'^sor ( h>rdon t'hifle, 
and he greatly admiied the studies of Sophus Midler. 

The study of eaily w^heat (Ettnnt’i) and of its sjirt^ad 
from S.W . Asia led him to discuss its probable hybridiza- 
tion with Diftkcl or hiHk'orn as a jios-.ifjle oi‘igm of the 
bread wlieats, and he urged to the last the need for study 
of imiirossioiis of grain on the insides of })ots. Tfie little 
])lough, scratching the surface of sod in warm lan<l-. t<^ 
keep it iii fine tilth, w U',, m his view, lc-,s otfective in c-ooler 
lands ill which, with less ovaiioration, nutritive^ salts tend 
rather to sink m th<' soil. Hcie a great agricultural 
advance wjis made po'^sihlc when ii’on could be used for 
arming a large plouglishare htted to turn up the dct-pcr 
soil. And lie used to emphasize that with the hig 
jilough there came also the iron axe, iiicixrising mon'^ 
powers of clearing forest. 

Observing, reflecting, suggesting, often with subtle 
wit, were leading features ot Poakt^'s intellectual a(*ti\'ity. 
He would always try to conjure up a picture of the life 
of a j)eo]ile w hose im])!emeiits, pot-^, or momimeiits were 
under discussion. And lie saw' most vividly the con- 
tinuity between piehistory and tlie ])reseut day. I’o 
him ' Iberians,’ and so on. were not peoples who had 
vani.shed. Tliey were constituents of present - dav 
]) 0 ])ulatioiis, and he often suggested tliat })re-XeolithH‘ 
elements survive in eon.'^iderable iiiunbers amongst us. 
He had a vision of tlie evolutionary stream running 
through time and of the need for understanding its jmst 
course as a guitle to the future. He helped many a 
younger worker and he, with Mrs, Peake while slie lived, 
made Westbrook House, 3?oxford, near Xew bury, a centre 
of light and of interest in anthropology, arclueologv, folk- 
lore, drama, music, gardens, in fact almost everything 
tliat can luiite, instead of dividing, men. He valued 
greatly the award of the Huxley ^lemonal Medal by the 
Royal Anthroiiologieal Institute in 1940, as a recognition 
of his long continued, indeed never failing, suggestions 
for interpretations of human affairs, }>ast, jiresent, even 
sometimes future, through evolutionary research, witli a 
mind too objective to entertain dogmatic prejudice and 
a wdt that played around every topic to the delight of hi'^ 
friends. 

Among his many iniblications one may mention a long 
senes of articles in the Journal of the Royal Antliroiio- 
logical Institute and in Man, contributions to the 
Victoria County History of Berkshire, The English 
Village (1922), The Bronze Age and the Celtic World 
(1922), his presidential aildresses ‘The Begiimings of 
‘Civilization’ (J.R.A.I. 1927), ‘The Introduction of 
•Civilization into Britain’ {ibid. 1928), his Huxley 
Lecture ‘ The Study of Prehistoric Times ’ (ibid. 1940), 
Origins of Agriculture (1926), The Flood (1930) and Earlg 
Steps in Human Progress (1933), addresses to the New'- 
bury Field Club, and the series of Corridors of Tune., in the 
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preparation of whieli lie was the senior partner. The 
tenth and last-])lann€‘d volume of the series was held up 
by the war of 1939—45 and paper shortage, but he lived 
lone enough to discuss a revision completed in August, 
1946, anfi awaiting j'lublication when restrictions are 
lessened. 


It was characteristic of Westbrook House that its 
staff remained unchanged for over 45 years. Miss 
Mary Wilson contributed most interestingly to dramatic 
and to archjeological effort, and Miss Annie Plumb saw 
that the household machinery kept on its steady un- 
liasting way. H. J. FLEURE 


REVIEWS 


The Analysis of Social Change, Based on Observation 
in Central Africa. By Godfrey and Monica Wilson. 
Gninbridqe V niver^ity Fress. 1945. Fp. viii. 177. 
Ft ice 7b. (v/. 

Godfrey Wilson's death on active service during the latter 
part of the war was a grievous los.s to social anthropology. 
As hrst Director of the Rhodes. -Livingstone Institute he him- 
self initiated much of the current work in Africa upon problems 
of .''Of-nil c hange. His wife is the distinguished author of 

action to (’onqnest. I’he theories of this book therefore are 
ba.sed upon iuird. practical, and often unpleasant fact, the 
violently changing sonal scene of modern Africa. It may be 
Cjuestioned whether this is the best atmosphere from which to 
abstract gf‘neralizations concerning universal social process. 
Over ten years ago Rateson, writing in iMAX in this same con- 
nexion. commeiiteil that : ’ The laws of gravity cannot con- 
' venieiith' bo studied by observation of houses collapsing in 
' an earth({uake.' The Wilsons, liowe\'er, liave attempted just 
that. If the result is a failure, it is a gallant one. 

This Is an important book for tho paradoxical reason that 
while it sets out to f iarify the ideas <'urrent in modern socio- 
logical theory, ft in fact ijrings into startling relief the in- 
adequate ilehnitiori of curn^nt con(*epts and the inevitably 
I'onfuscd thinking that results therefrom. As supporting 
iletail for the theoretical discussion, we are provided with 
hrst-hand evidence of the present state of the Xyakyusa of 
TungtUiyika. but it is on account of the theory rather than the 
facts that this book will provoke discussion. The text is 
replete with dehnitions. Some of the terms used have a long 
hi'^tory, others are novelties, but all of them are iiere loaded 
with new and spefaal meaning: sucli words as ‘power,* 
autonomy,' ' ia’e''tige,’ ^ complexity,' " opposition,’ ' equili- 
‘ brium,’ and the rest, do not mean what ^mu think. But one 
can object Ic'^s to the eoiumg of new technicalities than to the 
ruthlc->^ modification of olil ones, especially when the tendency 
IS to define one abstr<f<*tion in terms of another. Positive and 
negative pnneiples are reiairrent tlirough tlie wliole series like 
the //roc/ and the yin of f’lassKMi Chinese, but, in concrete 
material terms, what arc we to make of Culture as (p. 81) ‘ the 
'//csgov vonti at oj human r<iatio)is ' as opposed to vStructure, 
'tin neyative fonn u ha'h i/uikf's nlation.s pos.siblf^ by limiting 
' thut) ’ V This, ^ncldent^dh^ is at least the fourth definition 
of s(){‘ial structure to he proposed by British anthropologists, 
not to mention their Amerj(*an and sociological colleagues, 
within the last ten years. Professor Kadclift'e- Brown, w'ho 
re< ently asserted that structure ^ is an actually existing 
‘ concrete reality to be directly observed ’ {J .R.A.I .. 1940, 
p 4j maj’ be dismayed to learn (p. 49) tliat social structure is 

■ m itself an empty form : it lais neither value nor utility, 

' sigintifMiif e nor informativeness, be.iuty nor technical 
‘ '-crvicoabihty. 

I’hi^ quotation an ex<imple of a general prolixity of style 
that Nerves to confuse rather than clarify the argument. An 
Heg(4iHn my.Nticism, a veritable Volksseele. seems for instance 
t<i underlie the following (p. 132) : ‘ The positive or cultural 
forces of social change are new ideals, ideas and intuitions 

■ of beauty, and the discovery of new^ uses for material re- 
' sources, of new’ fa( ts and of new’ teelmiijues. They draw’ 

■ men freely into new’ activities. Men change their accus- 
' tomed ways of action, thought and expression not because 

thf'v are compelled to do so, but because it seems to them 
better, more true, more beautiful, more economical, more 
• accurate, or more skilful to <io so.' I suspect that this 


flondity conceals a certain immaturity of thought. The 
book is full of challenging but xmdigested ideas ; the reade 
needs to be careful. He will find much of real value here 
provided he is not deterred by the efflorescent style and the 
galaxy of new teclmical terms. Since the authors avowedly 
film at generalizations of a world- wide significance their 
actual conclusions are frequently very near to platitudes, but 
their line of argument is still worthy of careful consideration. 

Considering its length, the attempted scope of this book is 
astonishing : not only do we have an analysis of economic, 
political, technical, and religious conditions m Central Africa, 
with discussions over the whole range of sociological theory, 
but the authors launch bravely into the metaphysical as well. 
The aesthetics of Renaissance painting and of Beethoven’s 
Fifth SjTnphony are handled wdth the same confidence as 
Humanist Philosophy and tlxe moral teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount. One primary concept, how’ever, underlies the 
whole treatment, namely the concept of scale, which in the 
Wilsons' hands is something more subtle than mere material 
size. 

The Addisons hold dogmatically (pp. 1,43, 173) that ‘ equili- 
" bniim is a fimdamental social necessity ' and that in any 
disequilibrium there is a tendency for ecjuili brium to be 
restored by a process of social change, ‘ The most general 
‘ objective characteristic m w’hich societies differ is their 
‘ scale ’ (p. 173) and disequilibrium arises w’hen different 
elements of society change from one scale-state to another at 
different rates. In particular, in the present African scene, 
disharmony results from the fact that the expansion of the 
material scale has outrun that of the religious scale. The 
resultant changes would restore harmony, were not new factors 
of disequilibrium being constantly introduced through 
further changes in the scale -frarnew’ork. Thus the concept 
of scale is fundamental to the whole argument. But what is 
this scale? The scale of a society is defined (p. 25) as ‘ the 
* number of people in relation, and the intensity of those 
‘ relations.’ Despite the smooth simplicity of this phrase it 
takes five pages (pp. 26-30) and seven extremely inv’oh^ed 
criteria to determine w hat is meant by ’ intensity of relations, ’ 
and for my part it seems that the intellectual fog is thereby 
increased rather than diminished. For instance, w'hat w’ould 
a psychologist make of ‘ Criterion (in) ’ which starts : ‘ In- 
‘ tensity of relations in a given group is to be measured by the 
' proportion of emotional expression communicated within 
‘ that group to the total expression of the society ’ ? 

In my opinion the book is a failure because this basi(* 
concept of scale is so obscurely defined that it fails to integrate 
the superstructure of argument. Yet out of all this one point 
at least challenges careful attention ; by ‘ the number of 
‘ people in relation ’ is meant not only the quick but also the 
dead. The scale of English society is larger than the scale 
of Bushman society because, among other things, ‘ tlieEnglish- 
‘ man gets his food from the four quarters of the globe and is 
' directly affected by the ideas of tw’enty-five centuries. The 
‘ Bushman depends for food only upon his immediate neigh- 
' hours and is affected by past generations only in so far a,s 
‘ they are commimicated to him by those elders w’hose life 
' overlaps w’ith his.’ One can argue that we have here 
nothmg more subtle than that literacy provides new oppor- 
tunities for intellectual ilevelopment. In that sense we are 
near to platitude ; yet the question of the place and signifi- 
cance of the historical tune scale in primitive mental and 
social organization is one of importance. Evans- Pritchard 
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has urged the purely relative and structural significance of 
past time among the Nuer. The Wilsons generalize this into 
an assertion {p. 27) that “ m primitive society the period (over 
which continuity is valued) is lunited by the absence of 
traditions going back more than ten or twelve generations ’ ; 
experts from Polynesia, please note ! Yet however crude its 
present formulation, this idea deserves further development. 

And vso on through the book. The actual formulations are 
often either crass oversimplifications or else so wrapped up 
in verbiage as to be incomprehensible, but the ideas are there 
in plenty and deserve careful study. A book to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest, but the Lord save us from further 
hJirgeoning of the anthropological vocabularv ! 

E. R. LEACH 

Aboriginal Australian String Figures. By Dayiiel Sutherland 
Davidson. Proc. Anier. Fhilosoph. Soc.y Vol. 84, No. 6, 
Aug. 1941 

String figures now have their definite place in anthro- 
pological literature, and this latest contribution forms a very 
valuable addition. The author, besides describing sixty- 
eight figures ami six tricks from Australia, gives a comparative 
table showing their distribution throughout Oceania, and also, 
in his preface, a most useful summary of our present know- 
ledge of the whole subject. 

The collection of string figures from Australia is of especial 
interest for, as Mr. Davidson points out, it was the first con- 
tinent from which they were reported, and has since been, 
perhaps, the most neglected. With the encroachment of the 
white races over the blackfellows’ territory, moreover, string 
figures, like other native customs, tend to disappear rapidly 
and should be studied as soon as possible. A good many 
collections of the finished figures have been made and are of 
considerable interest, but it is more important to learn the 
method of formation, as it is quite common to get the same 
result by different teclmiques. 

Although string figures must have been in existence in 
Oceania for a very long time, Mr. Davidson does not consider 
that they are of great antiquity in Australia, but that they are 
of comparative recent introduction. The centre of diffusion 


is probably North Queensland where the greatest munber and 
variety is found, whereas in Central Australia there are much 
fewer and in Western Australia only half a dozen figures have 
been recorded, the aborigines themselves saying that they 
were xmknown in their childhood. The westward trend of 
string figures is borne out by cultural e\fidence8 in the north- 
west ; for instance, certain tribes, who lacked nets in aboriginal 
times, make a string figure which is common to neighbouring 
net-making tribes to the east and which is known to all of 
them as ‘ net.’ In this instance the string figure has preceded 
in its diffusion the article it represents. Probably the more 
common phenomenon is to find both the imported article and 
the string figure representing it together in the new locality, 
as the reviewer found in North Queensland. Here, as else- 
where in Australia, musical instruments are practically non- 
existent, but a few had been introduced from neighbouring 
lands ; for instance, there were some drums brought from 
Papua. But more interesting still, the aborigines also knew 
a string figure representing a drum which was exactly the 
same as one collected from the Fly estuary, whence tlie drums 
also probably came. 

Queensland figures in general show a strong affinity with 
those from Melanesia, and, in fact, evidence seems to indicate 
that Australia, Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia together 
comprise a major string-figure area with distinctive figures, 
manipulations, and extensions not reported elsewhere. It is 
rather difficult to say exactly what constitutes an area, but 
anyone who has studied the subject knows that tliere are 
certain likenesses — curious twists or extensions-— that charac- 
terize a whole group of figures. For instance, Eskimo figures, 
taken as a whole, could never be confused wnth a J Polynesian 
series, and the South American figures, again, form a different 
complex. When the subject has been more worked over it is 
possible that it may be of real aid in the study of Cultural move- 
ments and meantime the important thing is to collect as much 
material as possible. That real enjoyment may be extracted 
from this collecting in no wise detracts from its importance. 

Mr. Davidson’s paper is illustrated with a maj) and draw- 
ings of each finished figure, together with comparative tables, 
a short bibliography, and an index. K. RISHBETH 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Antiquities of Dominica and Santo Domingo : A Cor- 
rection. Cf. Max. 1046, 47. 

Sir, — In Max, 1946, 47, appears a note of the writer 
entitled ‘Antiquities of Dominica (Haiti),’ which 
i- a somewhat hybrid combination of pieces of a corre- 
spondence on different civilizations. 

fl) To begin with, Dotninica, one of the lesser Antillan 
islands, situated in the Britisli West Indies, has been con- 
founded with the island of Santo Domingo (first known as 
Hispaniola, and often referred to under the imligenous name 
of Haiti). 

(2) The writer’s scope in adtlressing a British scholar was 
to find out whether the Haitian ISegro tombhouses (M.\x, 
1946. 47, fig. 3) could possibly be connected with West 
African types, and eventually be regarded as a distant echo 
of Roman sepulchral constructions in North Africa of the 
>econd and third centuries a.d. The easier alternative (as 
it seems to the writer) would be to derive the type from local 
timber-built construct ion«?. The writer’s correspondent kindly 
forwarded the inquiry to Max. 

(3) The rest of the note consists of travel experiences and 
references (not intended for publication) to pre-Cokunbian 
remains. No continuity of artistic trends exists between 
tliem and the still practised Negro architecture, the Indians 
of the island having practically already died out before the 
middle of the sixteenth century. May I take this opportunity 
to straighten out .several mis understand mgs ? 

(4) The ‘ monumental stone,’ which appears in fig. 1, is 
.ibout the centre of the so-called Corral or Cercado de los Indios 
(Indian circus) at San Juan de la Maguana near the S.W. 
Haitian border of the Dominican Republic, the coimtry which 


occupies the Eastern half of the island. The vast stone circus, 
of a total circumference of about 2,270 feet, consists of two 
concentric rows of flat river-polished stones of .3O-,70 lb. 
each, which form a kind of contmuous ring 20 feet wide. The 
spot was discovered and first described in 187)1 by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk,^ British Consul in the then newly founded 
Dominican Republic, wlio made the measurements indicated. 
Tlie ‘ centre stone,’ a feet 7 inches high,” actually somewhat 
out of focus in fig. 1, occupied its present situation already in 
1851. The upper part of the slightly inverted stele is decorated 
by a circular- shaped face ; its technique of engraving, often 
completed by other signs of anthropomorphization of the 
pillar, recurs in several (imfortunately unpublished) pieces in 
the island. A kind of road, the width of which in its present 
state varies between 30 and 58 feet, according to the writer’s 
measurements, and which is paved by the same type of 
cobbles, leaves the periphery of the circle in a westerly 
direction, turning then sharply north and leading to a nearby 
ri\nilet. The ‘ circus ’ has long been as.sociated with similaV 
monuments on the American continent,^ As Schomburgk 
readily recognized, it can hardly be attributed to the Indians 
found on the island by Columbus. However, nothing definite 
can be stated until the whole complex is explored. * 

(5) The local legends mentioned at the beginning of the note 
(Max, 1946, 47) refer exclusively to the cave near Constanza 
(a place situated at 3,600 feet above sea-level in the Cordillera 
Central of the island), which indeed has been ' discovered ’ by 
the writer. The bas-relief (fig. 2) is, despite Mr. Braimholtz'V 
statement, distinctly tninan. Similar pieces of cave decora 
tion are found all over the numerous caves of the island ^ 
and have also been discovered in the neighbouring island of 
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Cuba, where identification has been undertaken through 
occupation remains. Unfortunately the cave, like most of 
the Dominican caves, lias not yet been explored properly. 

With regard to Greek crosses, rliomboid symbols developed 
out of that cross, and swastikas; they were first published in 
the pioneer work of Alberti y Bosch A and have since been 
found m Haiti ® as well as in Cuba.' 

(6) Tlie so-called Cci-^a de la Reina. the ' Queen's House,' at 
Constanza. was likewise discovered and described by Schom- 
biirgk ^ as consist mg of two longitudinal walls directed 
W.X.W., with open sides towards X.X.E. They vere then 
about b feet high, feet long and stood Ibo feet apart. 
Today they are hardly extant above ground.^ Schornburgk 
HlentifUnl the complex as a ball-court. 

(7) Finally, the ' momstrous ’ small clay heads come from 
vases (as Mr. Braimholtz has correctly recognized), and tire 
t*f the well-known tainan tv’pe. The personal appreciations 
of a classical arc Ideologist, wdio, of course, was neither looking 
for a ' Kuropeaii style ' nor trying to apply an intcrpretatio 

should not he considered as utterances of sympathy 
ur cUitifiathy, two things wliich have little to do with science 
and still less w ith a definite aesthetic ev'aluation. The German 
archieologi'^t, Gerlianlt, is said to have put aside Greek v ases 
inythologi«. ally uninteresting with the angry remark : “ Oidtj 
beautiful.* 1 should havx" little ditticulty m apphing the 
reverse to tanaui art (not aboriginal American art in general) : 

• Oe/v interesting.’ BRWIX WALTER 

r fih'f Do)tn>i<io 

X'OTE.S 

^ ' Ethnological researches m San Domingo,' Revnt des 
Deajc ^!ondp>, ; the writer has at hand only a Spanish trans- 
lation, Rolf t hi dtl AychU'o General de la Xacion, Ciudad Trujillo. 
K.D.. 1942, y, pp. Ib4.sr(^. 

Whe •n the writer vusited the spot in UUo, tlie ‘ circle ' 
>eeined rather a polygon; the v\idth of the stone track 
measured only 1.4 feet. The writer was told that the site had 
undergone various changes dm-ing tlie American occupation 
1916-22. 

- The writer mea.suied .'> feet ^ inch ; width 1 foot ^ inch, 

^ X'arciso Alberti y Bosch, Aponte-s para la prehidorut de 
Qtihfjfift/ff, I, ]..a Wga, R.D., 1912, pp, 124 stq. 

* CJ. Alberti y Bo.sch, op. cit.. pa'ssym. 

^ \'aluable for its collection of materials, but fantastic 
in it.s theories ; for swastikas, cf. op. cit.. p. .)8 ; for Greek 
crosses, cJ. phot., p. 64 (La Guacara Cavx), and design, p. 118 
(Cano Hondo Cave). 

Edmond Mangoes et Louis Maximihen, L'art ^^recolombien 
(V Haiti. Port-au-Frince, 1941, p. 20 (Zim Cave). 

' Rene Herrera Eritot, ' Infornie sobre una exploracion 
‘ arqucologica a Punt a del Este, Isla de Pinos,’ ReviAa de la 
Vmver^'iidfid de la Habana. La Habana, 1949, fig. 18 ; idon, 

' Discusion sobre el posihile origen de las pictografias de Punta 
<lel Este, Isla de Pinos,’ d^lemarias de la iSociedad Cubayia de 
Historin Natural., La Habana, 1939, XIII, p. 408, plate 42. 

® ‘A Visit to the Valley of Constanza,’ The Atheyiceiiyn, 
London, July, lHr>2, no. 1291, pp. 727 seq. 

® The reproduction a pud Luis Padilla D'Onis, Hi-storia de 
Snyito Doynhujo. /, l^rehi.'ytoria Doryiinicayui. " Institute Pan- 
' americano de Geogratia e Historia,' 71, Mexico, 1944, p. 306, 
taken from Alberti y Bosch, op. cit.. is absolutely unreliable, 

[The Editor of Man expresses to Professor Palm hi.s pro- 
found regret for the confusion resulting from his attempt to 
« ombine the information communicated in sev^eral letters, 
without submitting his draft for revision. He begs readers 
of Man to make the necessary cross-reference in their copies 

of M.an. 1946, 47. J L.M.] 

• 

The Bust of Berat. Cf. Man, 1946, 29. 

Sir, — In conne.xion with the article ’ The Bust of 
‘ Berat.' by Margaret Hasluck (Man, 1946, 29), and 
the story told of the sacrifice of a woman and her infant 
«‘hild, during the building of the Pasha’s bridge ov’er the 


Haliakmon, E. B. Tylor in Priryiitive Culture (1871, Vol. I, 
p. 95) relates a Serbian legend, in almost identical words, 
concerning the building of the fortress of Skadra (Scutari) in 
Albania. 

As each story relates to three brothers and their wives, and 
sacrifice of the wife and infant of the yoimgest brother, the 
leaving of an opening for the child to be suckled through, etc., 
it would be interesting to know which story is the older, 
or whether they are based on an earlier v^ersion, w’-hich has 
become widely diffused in European folk-lore, associated 
wdth foundation and building sacrifices. 

A^ERXOX BRELSFORD 

[N,B. — The story is wide -spread in Balkan lands ; see 
references in Mrs. Hasluck's article. J. L. M.] 

The Orthography of Archaeology 

Sir,— The great v^ariety of spelling used in recent works 
on archaeology has moved me to sugge.st that some 
sort of rule, based upon geographical precedent, might 
w’ell be employed in making adject iv'al forms from tlie place- 
names used in prehistoric archaeology The geographical rule 
is by no means constant, and depends partly upon accepted 
pronunciiition, but it would seem that wJiere the root used 
ends in an -e, the adjectiv al form makes -eayi {ASgean ). Where 
the root ends in -a, the adjectiv^al form generally makes -an 
{AJricayi, Aryiericayi, etc., though tradition has giv^en us the 
anomalous Canadieui). In most other cases the adjectival 
form makes -iayi. I am excluding cases where -i'^h and -ie 
are employed, such as Briti.Ai, Celtic, etc. 

It would seem logical, therefore, to suggest the use of the 
following spellings, all of which hav e considerable precedent : 
Chelleari, Abbevuileaii (if that replacement of tlie traditional 
Chellean finds acceptance), Acheulian, Mousterian (or. better. 
Moustierian), Levmiloisian, Aurignacian, Magdalenean, Solu- 
trean, Azilian (or Azillian), etc. In Africa tiie two forms 
Capsian (Capsa) and Tumbian (Turaba) follow tlie anomalous 
Canadian, and not the analogy of Gumban. Native nan.es 
provide difficulties, sometimes overcome by local European 
trailition, as in the case of Oldowayan (Olduvai). In youth 
Africa we have avoided any special adjectival forms, partly 
because of obvious difficulties, and partly as they seem 
unnecessary. 

It would be of considerable help if some sort of ‘ house- 
rule ’ for the spelling of these and other terras in English 
could be devised. A. J. H. GOODWIX^ 

University of Cape Town 

[The difficulty is that some forms use English, others (like 
Canadian, Capsian) borrowed from French in two vocaliza- 
tions. To write correctly, observers in other fields must 
observe in writing as well. — J. L. M.] 

Baigona and Figona. Cf. Man, 1946, 66. 

Sir, — Your correspondent Dr. Alphonse Riesenfeld 
suggests (Man, 1946, 66) that the founder of the 
Baigona cult might have picked up the idea while 
working as an indentured labourer in the Solomons. If the 
man in question was in fact a native of Papua, this would 
hardly have been possible, as the removal of Papuan natives 
to work as indentured labourers in other territories was 
prohibited in 1884. LUCY MAIR 

Loyidoyi School of Economics 

The Trobriand Islands, 1945, Cf. Man, 1946, 67. 

P I Sir, — May X draw the attention of readers of rny 
I letter published under this heading (Man, 1946, 67), 
to the recent paper of Leo Austen, * Culture Change 
in Kiriwina,’ Oceania, Vol. XVI, pp. 15-69. This had not 
appeared when my letter was ilespatched. My stay in the 
islands was limited to a few days : Mr. Austen’s study i» 
based on sev eral years’ experience a.s Resident Magi.strate. 

U niversiiy of Sydney H. IAN HOGBIX 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

THE ORIGIN OF THE DRIVING BELT. Bij Professor George Lechk)\ Ph.D., Wagnf University. Detroit. 
}yith Plate D and illustrations in the text 

Pre-man had parted from the animal stage statically and dynamically by the acquisition of the upright 
walk. This took place during the end of the Pliocene. Then after the Pleistocene or Ice Age had 
started pre-man became man. This mental process is proven by a twofold evidence. First : he produced 
intentionally shaped tools, of fixed types which necessitate the ability of abstract thinking. Second : he had 
learned to use hre. This he used as protective weapon against beast, as warmth-giving auent, and for 
food-preparation. It separated man definitely from the animal stage and was the decisive cultural step, 
since the process of culture means gradual liberation from domination by environment. 

How did early man kindle fire i American anthropologists think that striking Hint was the method 
used in the very beginning, having originated as a by-product of tool-chipj)ing. Besides this method, primitiv^e 
natives of today apply two other methods : the fire-Sciw ; and the fire-twirl, which developed into the Hre-drilL. 
Both methods produce fire by friction. Two pieces of wood, one hard and one soft, are rubbed against each 
other. The fire-twirl and fire-drill produce friction by rotation. The twirl is illustrated in Plate D. 1. The 
rotating stick is placed vertically upon a horzontal board and the .stick is rotated between the palms, just as 
English housewives used to beat eggs with the old-fashioned twirling-sti(*k. The rotation of the Hre-drili is 
produced by a bow the string of which is looped around the stick (Plate D, 2). (‘ircular motion represents an 
advanced and therefore later stage, just as the saddle-C{uern gave way to rotating millstones or the sledire 
to the wagon with its turning wheels. Anthropologists agree that the fire-drill with ’ tid<lle-bow ' necessitates 
as supposition tlie pre-existence of the hunting bow. This offers the possibility of a tirnimus post que/n for 
the beginning of the use of the hre-drili. Arrow-heads appear hrst in Europe during the Aurignacian, the 
oldest period of the Upper Paheolithic, contemporary with the advance of the Wurm I (Wisconsin 1) glaciation. 
If we follow the astronomical chronology developed by Milankovic, wlinfi is based upon the history of solar 
radiation, it would mean that this hapjiened between 1 in.OOl) and 7o.< )U0 b.c. ^ The objection that bow and arrow 
might have been used before the Aurignacian has little substantiation. Df course, the hrst arrows were neither 
hint-tipped nor hartshorn-tipped.- But the bow was unknown to the native Australians, who are the only 
group of mankind vith clo.se affinity to Xeandertal or primeval man of the Lower Paheolithic era. Auriirnac 
man belonged to Homo sapien^^ or man of modern type. It is therefore reasonable to assume that the bow 
did not exist prior to the domination of Ho)no sapiens in the Aurignacian period. In accordance with tliis 
we hnd the Australians using the hre-twii‘l, but not the hre-drill. If we compare the device used by the E^ikimos 
(Plate D, 2), we realize its mechanical perfection — not only that the rotation is produced by hddlini: with a bow, 
but other devices are added, the stick being fitted into a mouthpiece which permits the Eskimo to hold it with 
his mouth so that his other hand is free to feed tinder around the rotating stick. This tinder is made from 
dry mosses. Furthermore, holes and slits are cut into the bed-plate to permit accumulation of tinder and access 
of air. 

Carl Gorjanovic-Krarnberger ^ found in at Krapina m an Aurignacian stratum a charred round stick 
of beech wood, the end of which was ground off as the result of quick rotation. He therefore interpreted it 
as a remnant of a fire-drill. The interpretation naturally met with scepticism, but the j^os.sibility should be 
admitted. 

The jirehistoric existence of the fire-drill all over Europe is well established,'^ Nevertheless, finds are 

^ SiuiiiiiAi iz*mI b\' ZoiuiL'T 111 Ocol. h LNX.I1, p. »L30. 

- Tli<‘ rock painting-' in South -eastern Spam, which hcloun to the rap-'ian, cnutoinporarv with tlio Aurignacian and 
Magdaienian, .“-how howmen — their arrows without au\ tip". 

'Si, FeldhauN, Du: Ta-hnik tPr Vorztit, Leipzig. 1014, p. 300. 

^ Zciti>chrift fur Pthnolo<jie, Voi. 50, lUlS, pp. 10S-J03. 
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extremely rare. Among the anoient writers who 
mention it., two give the most detail : Theophrastus, 
ill 3:^0 B.C., tells ns (V. 0. 6) that sticks of hard laurel 
wood were used with i\'y for bed-plate. And since 
Pliny {HUt. Xdl. xvi, 77) reports the same, w'e must 
sup[)ose that this was standard in the Mediterranean 
area. The laurel was sacred to Apollo, the sun god, 
and ivy w'as sacred to Dionysos, a god of fertility. 

The hre-drill (Plate D, 3) found in the tomb of 
King Tutankhamen {1353 b.c.^) is quite similar to the 
Eskimo drill. It served on one hand the same pur- 
p(»se as our matches tor lav, to kindle fire, but it was 
so constructed that the head of the drill could be 
changed and u.sed as a carpenter's tool (see hg. 7). 
This brings us to the devices w'hich sprang off from 
the tire-drill^ during the 5Iiddle >Stone Age. The 
stone mace with a hafting hole is a most widely 
distributed weapon of the Middle Stone Age of the 
Near East and is tbund in Europe t(Jo. The ‘ pick-axe ' 




HAHDLE OF OHILL 



pecked into its shajie from a stone is the first battle- 
ax(‘ t\'pe in Europe with a hole drilled through it for 
haftiiiu. This type belongs to the 5Iiddle Stone Age 
of T'hunngLi-llohemitt. Later, in the Xew Stone 
Age, the ))attle-axe be<*ame common in Europe 
that thi-: periiHl was often called the battle-axe age. 
The ’ machine ' used to drill the shaft-holes was 
dcweloped from the lir(‘-drilL ITiis machine was 
miturally also uhmI as a tire-drill. H. Reinert h has 
recon-<tnH‘ted it according to linds made in the 
Xeolitlnc Like-dwelhngs. where wooden material is 
(juite w(‘ll pre.'^ervtsl (v^e lig. S, where this stone drill 
IS contnmted with a modern electric drill used to 
drill iron or '^teN} I’he Lrrmding agent of the Stone- 
Agf* drill was s<ind which, wliirled around by the rota- 
tion of the drilling stick, lodges in the wood-fibre ; 
the.M‘ sand particles do tlu' gilnding. The softer the 
wood, the bett(“r the gi'inding. Sticks of elderberr\'- 
wo(k 1 give tin* hf'^t rc'sult'' ; and, since thev are 

HA'dvti'V. 'rfft-anhh-Afnun, \'ol. III. Lf^ipzig, PKt4. Pj. 37. 

Thf !n< •.!.•{ n'cnri-tnicted by him t^xlubited in Detioit 

In-titutf* ■ >1 Alts. 


hollow, they grind out a lylindrieal tube only, 
Cylinder -cores, the results of such drillings, are found 
quite frequently. This method shortened the labour 
considerably. 

But prehistoric technique continued into historic 
periods. Thus the lathe which developed from the 
St one- Age drill is only a modification of it. This 
development took place during the second millennium 
B.c. in Egypt, but was of rare occurrence by Greek 
and Roman times. The reports of ancient writers 
are discussed and interpreted by Bliimner but so far as 
I can see there is only one archaeological representation 
of an antique lathe,^ on a tombstone of a gem- cutter 



Fig. 8. — lake-dwtelltxg drtle : modev 


c. A.D. 100 (Plate D, 4). The fiddle-bow^ drives the 
horizontal spindle with a roimd grinding head on it. 
This astonishingly primitive lathe continued to exist 
unchanged even through mediaeval times. One of 
the best pictures of a turner (Plate D, 5) is found in 
the ‘Chronicle of the Konrad Mendel foundation in 
Xuremberg.'^ A brother, painted in a.d. 1390, 
is shown fiddling the bow as he cuts rosary-beads. 
But the prehistoric inheritance continued even further. 
It seems unbelievable that the modern driving belt 


' Hugt) Blumner, Technologie bci Orirchen a. Romeni, 
Leipziir, 1884. 

Mitteilungen des Deut^chpn ArchcFologischen 
Athi^tnschp Abtfflnt}g, Vol. 15, 1890, p. 333. 

® Xatmrial Xuroinberir. 
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used for transmission of power from tiie engine to 
the different machines developed from the old hunting 
bow-^ via fire-drill and lathe. But an etching by Jan 
T. van Vlieth done in 1635 (Plate D, 6) illustrates 
the run of events very w ell.^^ The former fiddle-bow 
of the mediaeval lathe is ‘enlarged.' A long elastic 
lath is attached to a beam near the ceiling and the 
string ^vhich drives the lathe is pulled by a pedal 
on the floor in order to increase the pulling powder by 
the weight of the body. The turner working at the 
lathe produced the furniture and things pictured 
around him. The chisels used by him are seen on 
the wall. When the steam engine was invented, the 
famihar device of power -transfer was continued as 
driving belt. 

The hunting bow has therefore placed an impor- 
tant role in the development of technique. We have 
touched here only on one line of evolution. Con- 
cluding, it may be recalled that another lineage led 
to the crossbow^ ; but more important in human 
culture than this weapon w as the third line, w hich led 


Dmitri Kovmski, L tencra t/zart eitctf> <le lit'thbratult, 
St. Petersburg, 1894, V"ol. 1, fig. 223. 


into the realm of music. For the musical bow and 
the harp — in short, all the string instruments, includ- 
ing the mechanized ones hke the piano — are descen- 
dants of the bow too. If we turn backward and ask 
after the ancestor of the bow' itself w e see that the 
atlatl or dart -thrower was its forerunner and w^as 
used as early as the primeval times of the Lower 
Palaeolithic, some hundred thousands of years back. 

atiatl 


! 

musical buw fii'e-drili 

harp Stuiie-Age drill 


,di string iiwti unieut-. lathe 


di i \ itig belt 


LES ETUDES ANTHROPOLOGIQUES ET ETHNOLOGIQUES EN PORTUGAL, rommunkated by Professo) 
Eusebio Tarnagnini , University of Coimbra, to the Royal Anthropological Institute : 18 April. 1946 


C est avec la plus grande satisfaction que je 
m adresse a une assistance aussi select e, devant 
en premier lieu remercier le Royal Anthropological 
Institute de Thonneur qu'il me doniie en me facilitant 
Toccasion de dire qiielques simples mots sur T Anthro- 
pologic et les etudes ethno-anthropologiques en 
Portugal au cours de ces dernieres annees. 

Je pense qu'au lieu de quelque pretentieuse disserta- 
tion sur un probleme restreint de ce champ scientifique, 
il sera plus interessant de faire une communication, 
meme sommaire, de revolution que les etudes qui 
nous interessent ont subi dans mon pays, de leur etat 
actuel, et de leurs futures perspectives. 

Je n*ai pas la pretention de traiter ie sujet a fond, 
ce qui m'amenerait trop loin et m'obligerait a depasser 
les limites du temps qui m'est accorde et a lasser 
votre patience. Seulement quelques traits generaux 
indiquant les tendances de Tense ignement. et un ou 
autre detail se rapport ant aux problemes concrets 
abordes. 

Les etudes universitaires de T Anthropologic coni- 
mencerent a Coimbra (1885) avec la creation de la 
chaire d'Anthropologie, Paleontologie humaine et 
Archeologie prehistorique. 

En dehors de TUniversite il y avait cependant deja 
a cette date des j)ersonnes de valeur qui s int eressaient 


a ces etudes, surtout a la Paleontologie humaine et a 
la Prehistoire. comme on le verifia lors du IXme, 
Congres International d'Anthropologie et d' Archeo- 
logie Prehistorique reahse a Lisbonne en 1880. Et, 
en ce qui se rapporte a T Anthropologic physique aussi, 
on pouvait deja signaler des savants de merit e, comme 
par exemple Ferraz de Macedo. 

La creation de la chaire d'Anthropologie a TUniver- 
site de Coimbra vint, cependant, donner une impulsion 
decisive a ces etudes, non seulement a cause de la co- 
ordination (les methodes de recherches, mais encore par 
la garantie de la continuite des efforts des savants. 

Le plan des etudes comprenait deux sections, une 
de Morphologic et T autre d ’Archeologie prehistorique, 
le probleme fondamental etant la place de Thomme 
dans le systeme des Primates. 

Avec le Professeur Bernardino Machado les etudes 
evolutionnercTit dans le sens de la Craniometrie, en 
vogue a cette epoque, d'import antes etudes ay ant ete 
effect uees sur les Portugais, etudes qui se trouvent 
re unis dans les memoires qui constituent les Travaux 
de la Classe d' Anthropologie . 

Avec Torganisation universitaire de 1911, les etudes 
anthropologiques eurent un grand developpement, dA 
a la creation de Tenseignement de TAnthropologie dans 
les L^niver sites de Lisbonne et de Porto. 
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Les etudes effect uees. les metliodes de travail et 
les points de vue res])ectifs peuvent minutieusement 
s'apprecier dans les troi> series de 2 )ublications : 

I. Contributions a I'etude cV AntJiropoUnjip Portu- 
gal sc ^ Coimbra. 

II. Arch ices cV Anatom ie et d' Anthropologic, Lis- 
boiiiie. 

III. Travaux de la Societe d‘ Anthropologic ct 
d' Ethnologic, Porto. 

L ‘etude de I'Ethnologie. qui dans la chaire primitive, 
a rUniversite de Coimbra, etait liee a celle de I'Anthro- 
pologie physique, passa avec la creation des Facultes 
de Lettres en 193U a faire j)artie de ces cours dans la 
section des .^(aences ueographicpie.s. 

(ependant. dans I'lnstitut d' Anthropologic de 
rUniversite de Porto fonctionne un Centre d‘ Etudes 
de I'Ethnologie pen insula ire. et I'Ethnologie Colon i ale 
a const it lie un secteur, qui a beauci.uip interesse les 
savants (pii s'en uccupent. {Cf. L'Ecule Anthropolu- 
gique de Porto.) 

Dans la Faeulte des Lettres de rPniversite de 
Lisbonne. les etudes j)alethnologi([ues se poursuiveut 
sous la direction du Dr. M. Heleno, direct eur du 
Museum Ethnoiogiijue Portuuais, ou se trouvent les 
]>ius riches collections de materiel archeologique et 
prehistorique de continent ]iortugais. {Cf. ArrhC)~ 
lagio port n go i.^.) 

Dans le cham]> ethno-anthro])oiogi(pie. hors de 
rambiance universitaire, i Association des Archeo- 
logue> Portug<d> merite aussi une note sjieciale ; 
parmi se^ membri‘s ^e trouvent de notvibles travail- 
leur.-> et savants d'Arciieologic, tel qiu‘ le Pere 
Eugenio Jalhay et d’aiitres c|ui dernierement se sont 
beaucoup preoccupes de I'etude de plusimirs stations 
ju’ehistoriques des ages du })ronze et du fer. etc. 

Et, se rapport ant a ces etudes, il faut aussi citer 
I institution au Ministere de I'Education Xationale 
d un orgamsme avec re]>resentation de tous les 
Centres de recherches anthropologiques, ethnologiques 
et arc heologuj lies, avec Tobjectif de veiller a la protec- 
tion et la conservation des documents relatifs a la 
F^ilcthnologie [lortugaise (Junta Xacional de Edu- 
(aicao, 'P ,''ub-s(*ction <le la tP se(*tion : Antiquites. 
Excavations et XumiMuatKpie). Au iMinistere des 
Colonies on a cree au'^si la ' Junta das Missbes 
Deograticas e In ve>tiga(;oes Colonials pour I'etude 
<Ie 1 Anthropologic et Ethnologic des peuples de nos 
Colonies. 

Dans 1 L niversite de Lisbonne les etiules anthropo- 
l<»giques, apres la mort de A. Costa Ferreira, aneien 
eleve de Coimi»ra. out ete dirigces par le Professeur 
Henriipie de Mlluma qui a consacre le meilleur de 
son effort et de son intelligence a I'etude de la 
v.iriation de^ systenies organujues coinnie base pour la 
definition de la difference des races huniaines. 

L'enseignement de raiithropologie dans la Faeulte 


des Sciences de Lisbonne est confie au Professeur 
Barbosa Sueiro, un eleve de H. Vilhena. qui execute 
un programme moderne. oil les differentes questions 
theoriques et jiractiques sont diiment considerees. 

La responsabilite de I'orientation des etudes 
anthropologiques a I'Universite de Porto appartient 
au Professeur Mendes Correa, qui lui a imprime 
une direction generale et compreheii.sive : ' I'etude 

integral compare de riiomme et des groupes humains,' 
comprenant par conse(|iient 1' Anthropologic zoo- 
logique, 1' Anthropologic jihysique ethniqiie (1* Ethno- 
logic selon Tecole de Broca), 1' Anthropologic ps}^- 
chique et culturelle (I'Ethnologie d'autres ecoles ; 
Ethnographic dans un sens commun), la Prehistoire, 
etc. 

Dans rUniversite de Porto, il faut aussi signaler la 
notable activite fie I'lnstitut d'Anatomie sous la 
direction de I'iHustre Professeur J. A. Pires de Lima, 
partieulierement dans le domaine de la Craniologie et 
de I'Anthropologie des parties non osseuses. 

Dans le chanqj de I'Anthropologie appliquee nous 
devons faire reference aux trois Instituts de Crimino- 
logie d'ou sont sorties d'importantes etiules anthro- 
j)ologiques {rf. Boletim do Instituto de i^rirninologia), 
merit ant cependant une re marque particuKere 
I'lnstitut A. A. Costa F^erreira. dirige par la haute 
competence de notre collegue Dr. Victor Fontes, 
specialeinent consacre a ' I'assistance des enfants 
anormau.x portugais.’ ( e qu a etc son activite dans 
ce (Iiainj) si important des etudes anthropologiques, 
pent s'apjirecier par les quatre volumes publics de son 
Bulletin. L' enfant p)ortugais, et les trois volumes de 
ses J / o n ogra ph i es . 

Dans I'L^niversite de Coimbra I'orientation des 
etudes anthropologiques est sous ma responsabilite. 
S'encadrant rigoureusement dans le cercle de I'his- 
toire naturelle, l'enseignement de I'anthropologie 
physique se limite a un programme nettement mor- 
pho-physiologique, en rapport avec le systeme des 
Primates, et les problenies de la filogene.se humaine 
envisages selon les trois grandes lignes classiques de 
recherches : morpho-phvsiologie et ernbryologie com- 
paree rles formes actuelles et leur valori.sation syste- 
matique a la lumiere des flonnees paleontologiques. 

Dans le champ de I'Anthropologie ethnique mon 
Inst it lit s'e^t efforce d'accumuler des donnees numeri- 
ques relatives a la somatologie des portugais actuels. 
realisant de grandes recherches se referant aux 
caracteres les plus varies : iiigmentation, stature, 
indices ce])haliques. faciaux, nasal, orbital, groupes 
sainiuins, etc., dan^^ 1(‘ but d'eclaircir la ])osition des 
portugais dan> le cadre des races europeennes, en utili- 
sant toll jours la technique la plus conseillee et en 
faisant la reduction des donnees par les methodes 
statist i([ lies les plus rigoureuses. 

Je veux pro liter de I'occasion, pour, de cette place. 
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presenter mes meilleurs remerciements a un des plus 
iliustres anthropologues anglais, le Docteur W. L. H. 
DuckAvorth, dont rorientation dans le cliami> de la 
morphologie anthropologique a contribue pour une 
bonne part a ma preparation d'enseignemeiit, et dont 
Ta^uvre pour ainsi dire classique qui est son traite, 
notable a tants de litres, Morpltology and Anthropology , 
est encore aujourd'hui un des manuels constamment 
consultes par mes eleves. 

Et je desire aussi evoquer en ce moment la memoire 
du grand statisticien le Professeur Karl Pearson, dont 
les met bodes biomet riques rigoureuses sont encore 
aujourd'hui un IcAuer puissant pour la recherche 
anthropologique qui systematiquement s'emploie dans 
mon laboratoire. 

L'cA^olution et le developpement des methodes de 
genet ique experimentale avec son application au 
champ anthropologique ont determine des modifica- 
tions correlatives dans les methodes d'etudes et dans 
les techniques a employer, Et ainsi, de la phase de 
I'analyse phenotipique qui caracteri^e les etudes de 
I'Anthropologie ethnique des decades pas sees, on va 
passant a I'etude de la phenogenese par I'emploi de 
methodes adequates soit de genetique, soit de 
statist ique biologique, 

Dans cet ordre d'idees, on commen 9 a dans mon 
Institut I’etude systematique de la phtmogenese des 
melanines par rapport a la question de mecanisme 
hereditaire de la pigmentation humaine (Professeur 
J. A. Serra). 

Et en reconnaissant que la statist ique des masses 
ne pourra que tres diliicilement fournir des eclaircisse- 
ments suffisants sur le mecanisme hereditaire de la 
grande majorite des caraeteres somatiques, les etudes 
dans notre Institut ont evolue dans le sens de la 
methode genealogique, pour ce qui se trouve en or- 
ganisation assez avancee le fichier des families du 
departement de Coimbrci ; c{ui comprend deja plus de 
25,000 fiches. Dans cette direction de I'enqiloi des 
methodes genealogiques nous avons realise une etude 
sur Theredite desgroupes sanguins en plusieurs families 
de Portugais, en plus de la ^tatistique des masses 
concernant la population en general, dont les groupes 
du systeme A-B-0 ont etc determines (Professeur E. 
Tamagnini). 

Et maintenaiit, je A^eux profiter de cette occasion 


pour presenter mes plus chaleureuses salutations a un 
autre illustre Professeur anglais— le Professeur R. A. 
Fisher, auquel la Genetique en general et I'Anthropo- 
logie specialement sont debit eurs des plus elegantes 
et efficient es methodes d' analyse statist ique que je 
connaisse. 

La methode de iilus grande ATaisemblance, en 
reference au probleme de Testimation statisti(pie, et 
la methode d 'analyse de la A^^ariance dans la recherche 
des differences inter- et intra-raciales, sont des in- 
struments de precision qu'aucun anthropologue ne 
pent jamais s'abstenir d'employer. 

Et il m'est agreable aussi de rapport er que mon 
Institut doit au British Council la bonne fortune de, 
durant deux a ns, pou\a)ir maintenir dans sa vie 
scientifique un eleA^e illustre du Professeur Fisher, le 
Dr. W, L. SteA^ens, qui nous a familiarise aAec ses 
methodes statistiques et nous a habitue a leur 
a])piication la plus coiiA'e liable. 
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HANDMADE POTTERY OF THE URALI KURUMBARS OF WYNAD, S. INDIA. By A. Aiyajjpan. 3/.A., 


Fh.D., Superintfndput, Got'enunent Md.<yeinn. Madras. 

Though the potter's wheel has more or less 
displaced the more j)rimitiA^e modes of manu- 
facturing potterA” among Indian hill tribes, crude 
methods not invohing the use of the wheel surAUA^e in 
scA’cral localities in tribal India. Potters from the 
plains Avith their more efficient Avheel- turned Avare 


Ilhistrated 

haA'e established their business in most tribal areas. 
This is also Avhat has hapj)ened in Wynad and other 
parts of Malabar. The indigenous potters of Malabar 
Use a di>e-like tournette, as also do the Kota potters 
of the Kilgiris, but the Telugu and Tamil potters, Avho 
use the more effective spoked Avheel, haA'e succeeded 
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in penetrating into the remotest corners of Malabar 
to the detriment of the interests of the indigenous and 
tribal craftsmen in earthemvare. The bulk of the 
potter}’ needed by the inhabitants of Wynad is 
supplied by the immigrant jjotters. Unknown except 
to those familiar with Wynad. a small tribe of local 
artisans, called the Uralis or Urali Kuriimbars, still 



FlO. 1. -LUMP OF CLXY (KIoHT) AND THE WOODEN 
BOARD ON WHICH IT IS WORKED 


manufacture earthenware utensils, following one of 
the most primitive methods knowm to anthropologists, 
it ('an be said that a pottery technique cruder than 
that employed b\' the Uralis is unknown to folk 
technology, 

Tlit'se Urali.s are a C'anare'<e->})eaking tribe of smiths, 
wood -workers, and agriculturists, employed nowa- 



Fh;. li - Wooden mallet^n and poT'^ partly made 
(RIGHT) and finished 

days as estate labourers and wood-cutters. Thev 
regard the plough as a tabooed tool, for which reason 
they practise only hoe culture. The utensils manu- 
factured by the Uralis are for the limited local 
markets and tor those natives of Wynail wIkj hav'e a 
fancy for local goods. Larger ves.sels are beyond the 
skill of the I ralis a nil are usualh' supplied from the 
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plains or by the non- Wynad potters who have settled 
recently in that area. 

The clay used is usually taken from the fields and is 
greyish -white in colour. It is beaten well with a 
wooden pestle till it is wax- like in consistency, and 
then it is made into lumps of approximately the same 
size as the vessels that are to be made from them 
(fig. 1 ). Xo .special tempering material is added. 
The lumps of clay are then given, by hand, the rough 
shape of the vessels to be made, and then rounded by 
beating with a wooden mallet (fig. 2). While they 
are beaten, the lumps are kept on a plank of wood 
(fig. 1). The neck of the vessel is made by scooping 
out the clay from the corresponding part below the 
rim. When the required shape has been obtained, the 
rim is cut clean. 

All the time, the potter, it must be remembered, has 
been dealing with a solid mass of clay. When some 
of the water has been allowed to evaporate, the major 



Fig. 3 . — w’oman finishing a pot 


operation of scooping out the clay from inside com- 
mences. This is done with a thin blade made of the 
outer rind of green bamboo {kehbalie). The scooping 
is a laborious process and takes a good deal of time. 
After further drying in the sun. the inside as well as 
the outside is polished by rubbing with a quartz 
pebble (fig. 3). The woman in the photograph keeps 
her pot on a ring of straw and is engaged in polishing 
it. She fills minute holes and inequalities in the pot 
with fine clay, while the polishing is being done. The 
Urali technique does not allow the thickness of their 
ware to be reduced beyond a safe minimum, lest the 
scooping process and the pressure of the hands cause 
the vessel, when still wet, to collapse. Very often 
small bowls made by the L'ralis are about a centimetre 
thick. Finished vessels are dried for about ten days 
before firing, which takes a few hours only. Bamboo 
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strips are spread on the ground and the vessels to be 
fired are kept on them, leaning one against the other. 
iSome more strips of bamboo are then placed over the 
pots. The fire is intensely hot, but it is doubtful if, 
in the open, the temperature can be maintained high 
for any length of time. The vessels burn to a dull 
brown colour. I have not examined any sherds to 
see if the clay has been baked uniformly to this tint 
throughout its thickness. The loss by breakage 
in firing is, according to my Urah informants, 
always great. This obviously is due to the lack of 
tempering. 

The largest handmade pot that I have seen in 
Wynad is about a foot in diameter : the Uralis them- 
selves buy larger vessels from the potters of the plains. 
The people of Wynad are of opinion that things cook 
better in Urali j)ots than in the wheel- made ones of 
the plains potters. 

• Pot-making among the most primitive tribes is 
women's work, but it was taken over by men after the 
discovery of the wheel. Among the wheel-using 
Tamil potters the decoration and painting of the 
pottery are the special tasks all(-)cated to the women, 
men doing the rest of the work, but among the Uralis 
only women work as potters in conformity with the 
primitive sociological norm. 

Handmade p<^)tterv is fairly common among several 


Indian tribes, particularly those of Assam, but there 
the pots are moulded from lumps of clay. The 
coiling method, which has been reported from^ the 
Andaman Islands, was perhaps prevalent in other 
parts of India, as at least one specimen of coiled ware 
has been found at Harappa {Ann. Rep. ASI.. 1927-8. 
PI. 34. fig. f). Scooping out vessels from roughly 
moulded lumps of clay is, in my opinion, unique, and 
more primitive than any technique prevalent in the 
rest of India. Whether this scoop-out method is a 
survival or a degenerate and crude imitation of the 
plains potter's technique is a moot question. The 
Uralis of the present day are acquainted with the 
wheels of the immigrant potters, and it is also likely 
that their ancestors were aware of the simple disc- 
like tournette of the indigenous potters of Malabar. 
They are, moreover, intelligent craftsmen who, in case 
they^ felt the need, at any time, to imitate the superior 
technique of their neighbours, have the necessary 
mechanical and manipulative skill to copy it in toto, 
but they seem to have made no efiorts at such imita- 
tion. It may be that the fact of their having an 
ancient traditional technique acted counter to any 
imitative tendency. The provisional conclusion may 
be drawn that the Urali method of pottery manufac- 
ture is a survival of a primitive craft, not the crude 
imitation of a more developed technique. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL 

The Anthropos institute during the Years 1939-1945. 

Summary of a Commiinicatio}i by T. R. Professor 
Wilhelm Schmklt : 17 Aprils 1946 
At the end of 1938 the Anthropos Institute 
occupied its new home at Posieux-Froideville, Canton 
Fribourg, in Switzerland. In the comse of the following 
year the members of the Institute came into residence 
there, so far as the^" were not prevented by duties else- 
Avhere, and the greater part of the library was transferred. 

A'olume 34 A}y ft ropos (19,39) was ^till published in 
\denna, but subsequent volumes ajipeared m Fribouig. 
For 1940—1941 appeared the double volume 35—36 con- 
taining 1,128 pages, while of Volume 37-38, for 1942- 
1944, parts 1—3, representing 1943, were to be published 
in May, 1946. 

Ajiart from shoit intermissions, correspondence was 
maintained with most coimtries in Emope and beyond, 
as appears from the record of books and periodicals 
received (Vol. 35-36, pp. 518-557, 1101-1128 ; and 
Vol. 37-38, not yet paged). 

The following members haw published elsewhere ; 
Burgmann, Cu-;inde. Hennmger, Holtker. Kopper^. 
Schebesta, W. Sehmidt, Sehulieii. \h’oklage. Report^' 
from mis.Monaries appeared in Ay>fhropos in Englisli. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

Dutch, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and others 
await ]>ubhcation ; many missionaries have iiublished 
elsewdiere, and the record is probabl\^ not yet complete. 

Anthropometric Enquiries in the Royal Air Force. ^4 

Commit n icdt ion htf Dr. G. M. Moraiff : 4 June. 

1946 

During the lu-^t yivir of the war Dr. ^lorant 
w'as engaged in caiTvine out anthropometric research in 
the Medical Direetorate of tlie .\ir Ministry. He dealt 
with the problems treatt*<l then, and others investigated 
recently, dealing with British jiopulatioiis*. A fuller 
accoimt of the w'ork is understood to be in preparation. 

Anthropological Problems arising out of Work for the 
Services. A CottDnutt Icutton by Professor Sir Cyril 
Burt. D.Sc. : 15 October. 1946 

The aiitlior, who is Professor of Psychology at 
University College, Lon<lon,and has lately devoted much 
attention to various problem^ in tlie sphere of physical 
antlu’opoiogy, discus-ed factorial analysis as applied to 
physical ineasureiiK.ails and eoii'>id«.‘re<l tlu' distribution 
of d(*ficieney in colour vision (*n tlie basi^ of data obtained 
from work for the Fon'O'-. 
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SHORTER NOTE 


Atchana 1946. Sutttyixirif of o hvixre by Lt.~Col. Sir 
Liooo/d WooIJifi, to the j3r/to^h School of Archcco- 
loyy 'm Iniq. 7 Octobtr. 1946 

A ''lioiT -oa-on> Work done in tlie ^jn-ing of 
1946 on tI o .->ite of Atehana-Alalnkh ; it?- object wa-i to 
obtain fnitbor evidence for the positi\'e chronology of the 
>tiata ->0 a<Iniirabl\- worked out by >Sidney Smith (Ala- 
IdkJt (im! Ch/oftoloqij. Luzac A Co.. 194(6. to illustrate 
more fully Leveb 1, III. V. am.l VI, and to go down to 
the hitherto unknown beveb \d 1 1 and IX. The two 
aiCfi'- -elef'ted f<»r exc^avation were the temple, rh^covered 
in 19o9, and the .-'OUth end of the Pahice of Yanm-Lim. 
di^co\ ered in the "ame year. 

I’he temple fir^t built in the period of Level III 
{soon after l’I76 B.c.) on a .--ite ]ire\'iously oecu]iiefl by 
pri\ate lioiises ; it va> probably a new east wing added 
to an oldci and more iiuj’ortant tem])le l^■ing in the 
unexcavatcd aiea immediiitely to the vest. The new 
buihlmg con-'i'-ti d of a courtyard and two sanctuaries of 
more or le'—> simiiar desiim, their main feature being that 
they veie tv o -.torey-- high and tliat the principal 
chambers viae on the u])per floor ; the better ])re-:er\'ed 
of the tv() vas it-clf built on a raised podnnyi two metres 
hiirli readied by a flight of ^te])s m a portico foimed of 
tvo xpiarc jullars betveen aotfc. I'he^e structure*- are 
(U‘linitel\ Hittite in (‘haracter {hdoxi ty]>e) and with them 
must b*e associated a tablet witli a divination text of the 
Hoghazkeni t\ } e. the first of its kind to be haind outside 
the blittite (^apital : probabh' there i.s also to be asso- 
I'lateil vith It an orthostat found re-used in the upper 
le\ el ('ai‘\ ed m rdief and sh()\\ ing tv o figures, of which the 
leader is identified by a hieroglypliic inscription as a 
Dudkliaha. ]>rc»babl\ the second of tlie Boghazkeui kings 
(ii that name. 

I'he establishment of this JTittite shrine, obviously 
coiisidtaed of gieat im]K)rtaiice. must be connected v'ltli 
Su])})iluhu's eoiKjuests hi North Syria, and the fa(*t 
confirms Sidiu^x Smith's dating of our Level TIL 

4 he temple vas destr(.>\ed b\' fire and rebuilt in Level 
JI. but though th(^‘ old foundations were re-used, the 
n(v\ budding dift’ei’fMl in having only one ^tore\" : the 
jioitKo vas included in the shrine jiroper. ami the 
sanctuary vas at the back, on the ground floor ; the level 
of the courtyard was raided, and a short central flight 
of stej's Ird up from it to a columned entrance of vliich 
the threshold was found ui sdx. Kadical though 
the eliange vas, it did not involve any dej^arture from 
Hittite tra<htion : the nev building Avas definitely 
Hittite. tlaaigh n()t of tlie hiUnii t\])e. The lion scuip- 
tures found m Level I, vdiert* they were re-Used. belong 
to I.e\el 11 ; thoy may not have beiai original there but 
veie certtlinl\ U'-i*d for the < lei'oiation of tht‘ building. 
Objects winch were f>rigmal to the jieriod were found in 
an annexe to the -ancniarA' ; here there vere fragnuaits 
of \ I -St 4- of \ ai ieg<ite( i gl.i-s ( )f < juite exceptional (piality. 
a I'ottlf' of liliie gia-s paste vith a handle in the form of 
a cou< liant lion moulded in the round, a lapisdazuli 
hguiiiit' of tlie ' un\’eiled (eidde-s,' once enriched witli 
gold of M(‘'-opotaini<in tyjie, an a<linirable bone figurine 
m I'igyptian style. b<aie inlay (the head, vungs. and tail 
of a bird from a wooden (?) toilet-box in the form of a 
duck), ami fragments *»f gla-s vessels with <lesigns 
rnouhled lu lelief; the-e witnes-ed at once to the 
we<dth and to the cosmopolitan chaiactor of the culture 
< if tho pei-K H 1. 

1 h<* temjile of J^evel 1. Phase A, was built on the 
stumps of tlie older temple hut va- altogether a iipaa^ 


building, fresh stone rubble foundations being laid along 
the top of the levelled mud-brick walls. The ground -plan 
vas simple. The front courtyard remained, but a A\ell 
was dug in its north-east corner; the sanctuary consisted 
of a wide and .shallow entrance-chamber leading, by a 
doorAvay flanked by tAVo AA’ooden columns, into a large 
room in the baiL Avail of Avhich there Avere three niches, 
tlie central one open ami a\ ood-])anelied, the tAV'o side 
ones ma.sked by basalt orthostats set slightly back from 
the line of the inteiwening buttresses aboA^e AAdiich there 
A\as presumably a Avooden screen. These closed niches 
seem to haA'e been refiositories for foundation -deposits, 
for embedded betveen the courses of mud brick in tlie 
back of the northern recess there Avere fomid a bronze 
dagger, a A'essel of A-ariegated glass, an alabaster A^ase, 
and some pottery. 

The shnne Avas destroyed by fii’e and rebuilt, in the 
same period, but once more A\’ith a radical change of 
cliaracter ; the floor-leA^el AA^as raised by 0*75 m., Le, to 
the top of the old orthostats ; the niches in the back wall 
AAcre tilled in, so that the wall itself became dispropor- 
tionately heaAw ; the entrance-chamber vas di\dded by 
cross-Avalk into three, a small ante -room and two side 
closets ; and to proA ide acces*- from the courtyard 
(Avhich remained at the same leA^el) there Avas built in 
front of the entrance a rnassiAe flight of stone steps 
flanked by basalt statues of lions, it Avas an entrance 
111 the true Hittite tradition, and certainly imposing ; 
l)ut it vas all (jf second-hand material, the steps being 
old orthostats or foumhitioii- blocks, the statues broken 
pieces taken from the ruins of the older temple and re- 
used here Avith no regard to their original purpose ; the 
Dudkliaha relief Avas employed, face doAAmAAards, as a step, 
and the caiA^ed bodies of the lions Avere hidden by the 
iiiaj^oiiry of the baluster Avail. It might seem that such 
misuse of the old moiuimouts implied not so much piety 

a desire to achieA^e the maximum effect at a minimum 
I'ost ; but the other objects found til the same leA-el, in 
the courtyard aiul in the eastern annexe of it, Avere also 
old and must liaA^e been ke])t for tradition s sake. These 
Avere a ba'-alt altar adorned Avith sAA^ans heads, a bronze 
ritual dagger Avlio-e blade is grasped by figures of lions 
moulded in the round, an object closely resembling the 
relief of the "Dagger (lod ' at Nasdikaya, aii iii'-i'ribed 
Hittite bulla -^edk a basalt throne for a statue in the form 
of a scat Avhose arms Avere sup[)orted by lions, and — not 
on the surface but in a hole specuxlly dug as if for con- 
ceahnent— -the iiiNcnhed hme*-toiie statue of a king, its 
head broken off but laid ('arefully by the side of the 
body. 

ThL tiaiqile AA'a> in use for som(‘ time, long enough for 
the door of the courtyarfl to be raiseil se\-<‘ral times, so 
muefi >o that at tlie last only tlie he<idr> of tlie lions 
daiikiiig the ?-teps .shoved, tlieir clHn'^ touching the pa\^e- 
nu'iit. Then it va*- de.-iroyed and once more rebuilt, or 
replaced by a '-tructure belonging to our LeA’el O. Of 
till-', the la^'t building to o(‘cupy the site, little more tliaii 
the outi^r ea.'-t Avail remained ; but that little Avas remark- 
able in that its stone foundation^ were the most massiv'e 
that we huA'e yet encoimtered at At<‘hana. 

Sidney Smith's chronology allows for LeA'el I a 
]>enorl la->ting from about 1220 to 1190 B.c. Granted 
that the ten/thius atite quf rn is dxo<l by the date of the 
Inva-'ioii of the Peoples of the Sea, it would seem that 
^oiiK' modification of the tc/unyat.s jyosf qffey/i is iieces'>ary 
III A’U‘W of tlie iieAv inforiiiatioii gained thi^ season. We 
haA^e no riglit in the case of LeAxd O to argue from 
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solidity to longevity — the building may have been 
destroyed by the Peoples of the Sea before it was even 
finished ; but some time must be allowed for its planning 
and incej)tion. The temple of Level 1. Phase A, need 
not have stood very long, but that of Pha'-e B was in 
existence for many years and its decay was gradual. A 
>]>ace of thirty yeais is surely insufficient for all these 
changes of fortune that mark Le-vels 1 and O. 

In 1939 the houses of Levels V and VI formed fairly 
distinct strata but their contents were homogeneous. 
This season the evidence vas again decisive in dis- 
tinguishing those two levels from Level lY above and 
from Level ^T below, but gave no criterion for differ- 
entiating between V and VI. All our information was 
obtained from rubbish pits and gra\'e^. and in tlie few 
cases in which it vas po^^sible to as.'>>igii one of these with 
certainty to the one level or the otlier. the contents did 
not help us. It seems safest to consider the two levels 
as successive j)hases of a period throughout Avhich culture 
was practically uniform. The jjeriod is characterized by 
two types of pottery peculiar to it. One is a finely 
burnished black or grey ware found in a very limited 
range of shapes showing derivation from metal ])roto- 
types and decorated with white -tilled impressed patterns, 
the designs being combinations of concentric circles, 
rumiing circles, hatched or dot-filkxL lozenges and tri- 
angles, herring-bone, hatching, rosettes and ^tars. it 
must be remarked that the ornament is never i mused 
but always impressed, the tools being tubular })uuches 
and chisels of varying width; i.e. the technique is 
strictly that of the metal-worker. In this respect the 
ware differs from the Tel-el-Yahiidiya Avare wuth w hich it 
is natural to compare it, just as it differs from that ware 
in the forms of its ves.sels ; the Tel-el-Yahudiya juglet is 
never found at Atcliana, and the At (‘h ana forms of 
beaker and krater do not occur in Tel-elYYhudiya 
ware. 

Tlie second ty}>e of ])ottery peculiar to LeveU and 
VI IS a painted ware whic'li rc'^embles, though it is not 
identical with, the })ainted ware of the Khabur valley. 
The painted ornament coiibir-ts of horizontal bands, 
between whicli may be vertical or oblique or waved tie- 
bands, diversified in some cases by geometrical motives 
such as hatched triangles or lozenges, or liy bird and 
animal figures. The cui’ious thing is that, wliereas this 
ware is absent from Level VII, it is found again in Level 


VIII — indeed, where the evidence of stratification is 
lacking It is difficult to assign such pottery on internal 
evidence to one level rather than the other. We have 
therefore a traditional contmuitv interrupted hv Level 

vn. 

One of the rubbish pits of Level V produced the hover 
part of a faience ve^'-el of Kgyptian fabric decorated with 
lotu> and rosette motives m bn'iwui on a w'hite ( ?) grt)und 
and witli a, scene of a man seated on a throne, with a 
table full of offerings in front of him and a hieroglyphic 
inscription giving the normal off'enng-text ; the names 
are missing, hut tlie ilonor calK hiimelf ' the Scribe.' 
w'liieh mu:-^t mean that he was an Egyptian otfiiual in the 
lo(‘al government, nr. the government of AlaLikh w'as 
under Egyptian control. The vase is certainly of 
XVIlIth-Dynasty date. Since Level I\' begins with the 
conquest of Xortli Syiia by I'lmtmo^e III lu his 38th 
year (1483 b.<’.) and Le\'el ^ antedates that eompiest. w'e 
have to look for an earluu* ]>eri()d in which Egy])tian 
domination w'as ])o>sible ; I would -suggest that thi-> vast" 
is evidence that Alalakh acknow ledge 1 the ^^uztu’ainty of 
Egypt as a result of ThutmoM" 1'^ raid to the Euphr.itt‘s 
lu 1527 B.c. ; It i^> true that no capture of towais is 
reported in the })ureiy militai’y account'? of the camp<iign 
wliich have conic down to us. hut tlie invader m<irched up 
the (3ronto'> valley, and that Alalakh should have 
surrendered to him is highly piohable. 

In the (lome'^tic ([uarters of Varim-Lim's ])alace {Level 
VII) one room served apparently as a stone-mason's 
workshop ; m it were found tw'o small fragment^ of a 
diorite statue wiiich, on grounds of style, wais almost 
certainly a Sumerian royal statue of the Lag.ish -Third 
Dynasty-of-Ur period. It is iiu'oneeivahle that anv royal 
statue should have been deliberately broken and turned 
to base Uses in the time of the dynasty respijnsible for 
setting It U]> ; therefore this st<itue must have been older 
than the Vllth- Level palace in w'hich it w^as h>und and 
should be attnhutiMl to Level VlII or earlier Yg might 
well have lielonged to Level X. A Sumerian royal 
statue woultl of I'ourse imiily Sumerian domination of 
Alalakh at the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur -oin" of 
the historical points on which definite evideiu'e is most 
to be desired. Its destruction in Level VII would be 
natural, for Varmi-Lim, as an ally of Ivhainmurahi of 
Babylon, would be at ])aius to eliminate all symbols of 
former subjection to the Sumerian enemy. 


REVIEWS 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Essays on Human Evolution. By Sir Arthur Keith. London t 
Watts & Co. PIIT). Bp. r, 224. /V5;^ 15.s. 

These essays are the outcome of a long career of 
evolutionary thinking, and of the attempt, during the 
war years, to reduce to general conclusions the gatherings of 
those many years. On ' three main tliemes ’ 8ir Arthur 
Keith thinks he can throw some light : on the later stages of 
man’s evolution mto a social animal ; on the nation not as a 
■ political unit, with which anthropologists have no concern,' 
but as an * evolutionary unit ’ and therefore the proper study 
for anthropology; and on war as ' part of the machinery of 
human evolution.' What he means by ‘ evolution ’ he 
explains in Essay XXIII, wTitten in August, 1943, at the 
turning pnmt of the AVar : it is distingui'^hed from mdivi<Uial 
’ development ' in that it is effected m a species or a people 
in the passage of generations, that it is conditional on tribal 
or national continuity, and that it is man’s nature, therefore, 


* to maintain and to defend the life an<l the integrity of the 
tribe f>r nativ)n to which lie belmig'? ’ (]>. S.">}. The ' struggle 
for survival ' would be better termed the ' --triiggle b^r 
integrity ' ; and national or tribal inteLnuty can only be 
maintained by resistance to aggre^>Jon from outride. War 
cannot therefore be enrled except by ' ridding human nature 
of the .saiu'tion-. impo-ied on it by the law of evolution.' Hut 
’ there ib no escape from human nature.' Any new Law' of 
Xations must be m harmony with human nature —that is, 
in liannony witli ev<duti(^n. 

The codes of conduct, then, w'liich are ohst'rved {p. 90) 
within evolutionary groups— tribes or mitions — and are the 
means w'hereby they are severally perpetuated and further 
'evolveil' as such, are at the >ame tune di.stinct from, and 
compatible with, ([Uite different modes of behaviour iii 
defence of the group. These latter Sir Arthur characterizes 
as the ‘ cosmical code,’ like the behaviour of wild animals in 
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Similar predicaments. Jt in<iy be noticed tliat the circum- 
stance that tlie agtcre.ssor is another human group is im- 
material ; attack by lions or by conflagration elicits precisely 
the same tribal re.spoiise. AN'kat is essential is that the be- 
liaviour of lions or fire is hostile, in the old Roman sense of 
' not of our sort.’ And the same formula covers the tribal 
response to anti-tribal acts, such as murder, or conspiracy, 
among its own members. On all sucli occasions the tribal 
rule ' Thou shalt not kill ’ is susi^ended, because the evolu- 
tionary continuity of the tri-oup is imperilled : just as the 
rights of property are suspended if \'ou ha\'e to take your 
neighbour's water- bucket, or pull down his house, to stop a 
conflagration 

Tills presentation of the social group as evolutionary unit, 
within a world of such units, is a valuable contribution to 
political as well as to anthropoloi{ical thinking. It helps to 
explain the comparative stability, and consequent politicfil 
Cdliip^ of the smaller national groups, by reason of their closer 
coherence in defence of their characteristic ‘ evolutionary ' 
mode of life, and on condition of such defence. It pomts 
towards the establishment of such imier coherence, as the 
condition of .'stability in the larger groups, and to the prmci- 
pal danaer^ which they incur from their size and internal 
di\'ei>irie'' But it does not .'^eem to justify JSir Arthur's 
pessimL-im as to the po>.sibilit\' of an albmcliisive Union of 
Xations. IiKlecfl, his own ( ommendation of federal states on 
a s-mallcr scale surrenders his contention in advance. 

After all tliis it is disappointing to find that it would be 
" more honest to rer-ognize that both codes '—ethical and 
cosmical— ■ are constituent parts of human nature.' and w'e 
look forward to the further e.ssays, promised on p. 214, on the 
' evolution of nationality.' 

Though in general tlte historn^al outlook of the.se essays 
is well informed, it nitiy be doubted wdiether the estimate of 
the ('hristian view' of war takes full account of the evidence, 
it i.s not only that the pa(‘iti>t injunctions to refrain from 
repris<il, or even resistance to agiiression, have to be considered 
in their context^ — a pnj' RoinorKf of very wide extent, wutliin 
whieh the 'ethical' ccjde had invariably free play, and of 
whieh the politie.il sanction under Roman rule was endorsed 
by ('liri'^t III the matter of the ' tribute-money.' The soldier's 
profcs.'^ion was accepted as normal, subject to obvious self- 
restraint-. : and the injunction to treat a recalcitrant 
atrgrc'ssor a> ‘ a heathen man and a publican ' contemplates 
the application of the ' cosmieal ' code even wuthm the Roman 
nthts terrann,}. Tor in the plain usage of the words, the 
' heathen ' wa.s out.sidc the law wlucli he dal not understand; 
thf‘ ' publa an ’ or tax-farmer, the flairrant example of the man 
within the kiw but a transgressor of the cofle tliat he kiuwv. 

Unuii tlie days of Clinstianity, moreover, tiiere were 

('hristian centurions and other soldiers. It was only when 
the prjj Roti\<n>(i wa-> being viol, Ued by ’ heathen men ' out of 
(lerniany anti I\‘i‘.si<i that the choice became urgent for 
(Iiristian'- lietween the paeitisrn of (Irigen and the militancy 
of Augustiia‘, the exponent of a ' Citv of (iod ' for all man- 
kind, ‘ JOHX L. MVRK8 


Milieu et Techniques. Bj Andi*' Lf lui-Rotirhfin . 

Aibih J/a/e/, lli4->. P}> o]2. IllK'^trfftrd. Fr. 2h.‘> 

In thi^ volume, wdiich i-. a scMjuel to L' Hoh> ute ft La 
the author survt'y-. a vast array of artefacts, 
and cr<ift'> utlier tiiari tho.'-e of w extern eivihzation, under the 
heading'- of war, hunting, dome'll jc<itu)n of animals, agricul- 
ture. {>rcparatiou ,uid ('on^umption of food, clothing, habita- 
tion. W'lthin the limits permitted liy this scheme he h<i-. 
made an minurahle '-election and clas.'sificatlon of hi.-, material, 
hut the <hsad\ ant,ige of the si heme is tliat it concentrate'- 
on tlic purpo->e of an arK'fae't to the exclii.-ion of tlie technical 
faiiK-iplc-. uivoIvcmI in making it. The .shooting bow must 
he di'^cu-.-.ed without reference t(» the bow-drill or inu.sical 
ho\% : tlu' net cannot be related to elotlung teehri]f|ues ; the 
basket-wtirk cont.iua'r. trap, and -.ievi* niU'-t be in different 
chapter an«l m) on. 

He goc-. on to di^i u:^■^ tlie [irohlein- of origin, dilfur-ion, .ind 
evolution. Hi> aigumcrit-- arc leu'-oneit and uridogmatir*, hut 
he tends to exaggerate the influence of environment on 


tccliiiKal advance. He discusses interestingly and at some 
length various aspects of Kskimo culture, but seems not to 
realize that it could not have originated under arctic con- 
ditions. One arctic winter must have extermuiated the 
tlskimo unless they had been already provided with techniques 
dev'eiuped m a less rigorous climate. 

The few' authorities w'hoin he cites are almost exclusively 
FremTi. 

The book is illustrated with 622 divuvmg.s by the author. 
These arc admirablj* clear and well selected, and form a most 
interestmg series. RAGLAX 


Le Village et le Paysan de France. By Albert Dauzat. 
Paris : Lihraine GaUbnard. 1941. Pp. 219. Price, 
Pr. oo 

Professor Dauzat here essays a general survey of the 
culture of the French countryside. He begins wdth an his- 
torical and geographical sketch of the development of the 
French \'illage, with a section on the meaning of village 
name.s. He next deals with rural house-types. There are 
two main tj'pes. the ‘ Gallic,* which covers about half the 
country, mostly in the north, and the ' Latin,’ covering about 
a third, mostly in the south. The former has one story wdth 
attics, and a cowhouse in prolongation. The latter has tw'o 
stories, with the living-rooms on the first floor, reached by an 
outside staircase : stores, fowls, etc., are kept on the ground 
floor. Other tjv-pes are the ‘ Germanic,’ the ‘ Xorman,’ and 
the ' Basque.' There are a few* good photographs, but no 
plans, and the map is on too small a scale. 

He next discusses the origin and distribution of the various 
types of ploughs and other implement.^, and of the chief crops. 
X'ext, there is a description of the various peasant costumes, 
and a sur\'ey of customs and traditions, including folk-tales, 
.'^ong.s, and dances. There i.s a chapter on dialects, and the 
autlior concludes with a discussion of peasant mentality and 
of the causes of rural depopulation, suggesting remedies for 
the latter. 

Professor Dauzat is under no illirsions about the origin of 
Frencli peasant culture. He shows that the costumes are all 
more or less modified versions of the fashionable costumes of 
former days ; many, if not all, of the tales are of literary 
origin ; the songs and proverbial sayings, none of them very 
ancient, came mostly from Pans, and some at least of the folk- 
dances came from tlie court. 

The inadequacy of the illustrations and maps may have 
been unavoidable ; otherwise the book de.serves the highest 
praise, both for matter and style, and leaves one w ith the im- 
prcf^sion that m the study of folk-culture the French arc far 
a 1 lead of ourselves. RA(fLAX^ 


Death and Rebirth : A Study in Comparative Religion. 

Bif Lord Rruihnu Loytdon : Watt.s d’ Co. 1945. Pp. 
!('. 166. Pncp i)s. 

Gar knigiit errant of antiiropolugy challenges the 
Tylor- Frazt'r view that dreams gave men notions of the 
.--oul as an etliereal image of the body. He contemls that 
primarily man is not a thinker, but a doer. His customs and 
ritual may receive changing interpretations at different 
peiiod-- and in different placc'^. Ceremonial entlures, ex- 
planatory belieU change. And ceremonial, institutions, and 
belief larely have multiple origins; they diffuse from some 
original centre. Here one may interpose that much depend.s 
oil how' broadly the iii.-^titution is conceived ; slavery, social 
property in laud, ami some other features of society, con- 
('eived broadly, may ha\'e multiple origin.s, but details wall 
be di\'er'<e in most case.-*. Tlie commonest belief concerning a 
survival of death i.-. the idea of reim'arnation, an idea helped 
by, rather than due to, tlie notion that pregnancy involves, 
along w ith mating, the entr\' of a * spirit ' into the prospective 
mother, and pci hap'- by ob'-ei'Vrition ot ht'rciiitary likenesses. 
These few' thought- added to boi-d Raglan'.-, and perhaps 
modifying them are in no way intended to detract from 
appreciation ot a eharacteristieallv bright and .suggestive essay . 

H: J. FLEURK 
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A Contribution to the Problem of the Minoan Script. 

By ConM. D. KtiMofoulos. Athenb\ 1945. Pp.'li)(uul 
table of bi(jns. Price not stated 

Unfortunately tlie author has not revealed how he 
obtained the phonetic values of the h4 signs from the Minoan 
‘ Script B ' with which he operates. But like all such at- 
tempts hitherto publisheil, he deals only with the specimens 
of iMinoan waiting published by Kvans and Sundwall ; and 
has clearly not examined the \-er\' large series of tablets 
{about 1700) in the Candia ^luseum. Bor lack of such cdoser 
acquaintance with the signs themselves, he not only ignores 
about 40 signs in common use, but fails to recognize ^'ariants 
of the same sign: e.g, his .sign 9 (pe) = 43 {se) : his 23 {mo 
or do} — SI ipn) : his 21 {na) = 4-2 (.sr/) ; his {)ia) probably 
--51 {te) ; his 19 {li} = SS (ve) : his 60 (iv/) = 64 [hii). On the 
other hand, his two forms of 40 {ri} are difterent sign^. though 
I cannot clearly identify the 'Second of them. A few of hi.'? 
phonetic values, based on comparison with the C\q)riote 
syllabary, are Cjuite probable, but already admitted. lo say 
(p. 8) that a wmrd tna-ri would ' probably be related eitlier 
to Latin okis ' male ’ or to the old Cretcin word }nnrtis ' virgin 
does not really help much. In ir>. context, ma-ri must 
mean either ‘ boys ’ or ' girls.' 

Even supposing the plionetic values of the signs to be 
knowTi. it is a further assumption that the inscriptions are 
in any sort of Greek. Even the few tablets already pub- 
lished show clearly that there is no such system of gram- 
matical suffixes as m Greek ; at most the \\'ords represented 
by the sign-groups include radicles consisting of one or two 
syllabic signs, as in the (7 reek personal names Donosthotes, 
T)emokritos, Kritobonloe: ; but this structure is familiar in 
Hebrew names {JehoiakinK Jehoshaphat) and m Celtic and 
Teutonic names. 

Frankly, it is no use guessing at the jihonetic value of 
Minoan script till the documents <ire available, nor at the 
meaning of the sign -groups till the phonetic values are 
known. But tliereis hope that the texts may be published in 
facsimile before long. J. L. M\KES 


The Evolution of Prehistoric Architecture. By deorge, 
Lechler : from Art Quarterly TV. 1943. Detroit 
stitute of Arts, U.S.A. Pp. 189-212. Illustrated 
This IS an ingenious and compressed survey of a large 
field, with special emphasis on the early use of reeds and 
basketry, and the gradual ernergem-e of roof-construction. 
But some of the views need further .support — the contact 
between Mediterranean stone-building and European wood- 
work ; the derivation of Dork, Ionic, and Corinthian columns 
from stone, wooden, ami reed -bundle prototypes, of the 
Corinthian neanthus-capital from reed-mhorescence, and of 
the ■ inverted ’ Minoan column from a neolithic built-up pier. 
The triple volutes of Anatolian columns are not demonstrably 
ancestral to the single Ionic, though they are doubtless related. 
The use of wallpaper is both earlier than the eighteenth 
century— in England it goes liack to 1550 — and much later 
than the birch-bark veneers from which it is derived here. 
But the series of illustrations will be u.seful. J. L. MYBES 


Patrick Geddes, Maker of the Future. By Philip Boanl- 
man. With I ntroduxtion by %€U'iS Mutnford. Chapel 
Hill, U,S.A, 1944. {O.C'.P.) Pp, 504. Price 30.>. 

Dr. Fhilip Boardmaa has written with zest, humour, 
and considerable juilgment, awakened by personal know- 
ledge of Patrick Geddes -gained m Montpellier, 1929-31 — 
and backed by proloiured .study of his writings and his many 
lines of work. Dr. Boardmaii hatl the assistance of the late 
Mr. Edward McGegan, at the Outlook Tower, Edinburgh, and 
of Lewis Munifonl. Dr. Hoard man also wrote as a thesis 
lAauvre educatriee dc Pair irk dfdd*>. Pans, 1936. He lias 
thus brought many years of work, and maturity m criticism 
and asse.ssment, to hi-? ta-^k. I'be liook lias grave, though m^t 
irremediable, fault." I.ip.sc" of t<i<to and misplaced flights 
of fancy. Vet it w written with knowledge and mfectious 
enthusia."!in, ami with glunp^e'^ of poetic insight without 


whi(di a study of Patrick Geddes’s many-sided personality 
would have been incomplete. 

Born in the Highlands in 1854, Patrick Geddes did brilliantly 
at school in Perth, and having faithfully served a year in a 
bank and also laid aside thoughts of a career as an artist, he 
freed himself for his chief aim. the study of life. Early in 
the VO’s he undertook a hard apprenticeship with Huxley. 
His father’s Presbyterian faith was sliocked at Patrick’s 
departure to thi.s outstanding atheist : yet the two umlerstood 
one another, and the son never lost the 8cots traditions of 
‘ family worslup ’ and of faith as a life-long quest. From 
Huxle%% Geddes went to Lacaze-Duthiers, with whom he saw 
not only French biology, but something of social science, and 
the \ itality of France, which cpackened his mind and spirit. 
There, too. he saw for the first time the aftermath of wrar. 
international and civil, and the meaning of reconstruction. 
In Britain again, he came to laiow Darwin. 

It was in Mi'xico, when Getldes was 25, that there occurred 
what he knew to liave been the .supreme crisis of his intel- 
lectual life. This w as an attack of blindne.ss wdiich, though it 
slowly passed after a few weeks, remained a threat which 
seriously hmfte<l his indoor working powders for a time, and 
Ijruke the promi.se of a career in biology by making it im- 
po.ssible to continue microscopy. Gne great compensating 
experience emerged from this <leep trial : a powder of abstract 
thinking and the beginning of methods of diagrammatic 
thought, without wdiich this intensely comwete observer 
might never liave reached phiio'-.ophic achievement. 

Boardman has seen the dramatic nature of the crisis, and 
appreciateil its intellectual stirnulu.s to ab-^tract thinking : 
Geddes’s diagrammatic method, too — winch lias &till to be 
adecpiately published i>. ^.imply and clearly sketched. But 
the full consequences are not brought out : in fact, they are 
imintentionalh' concealed under a mas.*? of amusing anecdotes 
of intellectual escapades. It remains vital to tell that the 
variety of activities ‘ P.G.' pursued m Edinburgh (during his 
employment as university assistant in botany) were first 
undertaken when oculist's orders limited his indoor bio- 
logical w'ork to tw’o hours a day. The career of a talented, 
but orthodox, biolos^ist might have survivetl such restrictions : 
not that of a thinker whose very imorthoiloxy required a 
mass of concrete, published researclies as evidence, and con- 
c-ent rated induction in support. Few^ men, so shipw'recked, 
w'ould have launclied out as he did, in fresh craft, often upon 
uncharted seas of sociological thought, social inquiry, and 
social adventure. 

AVhat w’as to be the supreme si'iiritiial adventure of his life 
came with his marriage to Anna Morton, when he w'as 29. 
The daugliter of an Ulster Scot. Anna Geddes main tamed 
the intellectual challenge of her forebears’ faith, and grafted 
upon it her musieian>hip, liorn of rare talent and cultivated 
abroad. Only tliree montlis after tlieir marriage, the couple 
w ent to live in the very heart of Old Edinburgh. There they 
made their home, and maintained it for more tlian ten year-^, 
until they moved to Bamsay Garden, built co-operatively 
under V.G.’s leadership, on the Gastlehill close-by. In the 
Old Town they made friends with all (lasses, in friendships 
still remembered. Yet wdien as a schoolboy the reviewer 
once exclaimed in horror at its dreadfulness. Anna Geddes 
replied. ' It is nothing to irhaf it icas-.' And indeed tlie pair 
had thems(dvcs done mucli to lighten the burden upon the 
decency. ( ourage, and good faith of their working-cla.ss 
fellow -citizens, and had made the Old Tow n worthier of its 
site and heritage. The biographer, who quotes some cliarm- 
ing sayings upon Anna Geddes. does give some impression of 
the marriage, but it is hardly adequate. At her death in 
1917 -only tlireo months after the death at the Front of 
thfur splendid elder .son — a wise friend wrote that the disaster 
was irreparable : ' It was she wdio steered the ^hip.’ The 

pilot was still at the bowx but without her hand upon the 
helm, the ship -was henceforth a danger not only to itself, 
but to other craft. Overstrain brought an illness from which 
P.(i. ne<n’ly dii'd and from winch, though he fought on, he 
iifwer re.illy nM'overed. What miglit otherwise have been 
fairly dcsci-ibed as lu," premature death at the age of 77 took 
place at MtmtjH'llier in 1932. 

Seven years ht'nce, in l!»54, Patrick Gedde&'s centenary will 
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be due. Wliat wiil it «how ? IMerely a circle of influence 
^prea<lin^ in e\'er-dimini.shinsr waves, or a fresh concentra- 
tion */ The au:es of ino<t of tho'^e now interested in his vision, 
thought, an<l purpose must be either over 70 or imder 30-- 
or not far from either tigure ! There is, in fact, fresh con- 
centmtion. Hardly one of r.O.'s books is still in prmt. it is 
true. One of the few direct uses of his anthropological 
thought indexed in the tiles of the Institute (if there) must 
be the diagram of systematic anthropology used ami acknov- 
iedged l>y Haddon in his fttial (1003) ; hut 

the ex[)U'>ilion is lacking, Horeov er, the strengtli of a dia- 
giMin, <-hart, or picture lies in simultcineit}" of expression, but 
the strength of writing lies m se<iuen('e ; P.G. having failed 
to grasp this and recomalc the two mothoils, his early mastery 
of English became lost in turgidity. As a result, he became 
a discouraged writer, Eor example, a readable book on 
European societies, written for him (by the reviewer) in 19-4, 
lie Witldield; it w<is a^M-epted for piildK-ation in 1939, but 
ha'> now iiad to be witlidrawai as out of date. P.G. wms but 
little in Britain since 1914, though even so. his collaboration 
with Thomson, and with Branford, Slater, and others, left 
some irnpression upon the literature of biology and sociology. 
But tlii'i hiograpliy, and tlie systematic appreciations and 
dex olopment h^' Muinford, are notable contributions to P.G. s 
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iafluenoe ; nor do they stand alone, eitlier in tlie Knylish or 
French-speaking world. 

As to the future, much will depend upon what can be 
broLiglit out from tlie Outlook Tower — ’ the w'orld s first 
Miciological laboratory.' founded by P.G., and of w^hich 
the renewal is now w'ell advanced. Half a (lozen books are in 
tlie course of compilation, editing, or publication. Among these 
should he mentioned: (1) Patrick G('dr/ps ht India {selected 
by Laiiehester, Geddes, and Tyrw'hitt from P.G.'s Plan- 
ning Reports) . (2) a work to replace Citien in Evolution 

(191.“)) : (3) Flare. Work, and Folk Tlu CharHnrj of Life — un- 
doubtedly ( Jeddes's major synthesis ; (4) Ohpnpia-. an inter- 
pretation of phase and sex in human life : (a) a possible 

revision of biological theses. To the<e it may prove worth 
adding a complement to Dr. Boardman's bo(.)k. by (6) a 
cntic^ue, based on Edward McGegan’s IMS. Patrick (ieddfs as- 
Thinker and Man of Action. Meantime. Dr. Boardman's 
vivid * introLluctory story.' or stones, will be welcomed. If 
sliorn of some excrescences and welrled together to bring out 
the essential unity of Geddes's quest and purpose, winch 
underlay his changes of course, his tacking against wind and 
tide, tins book would truly fulfil its gallantly undertaken 
purpose. 

ARTHtR GEDDES 
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The Dynamics of Culture Change : An Enquiry into Race 
Relations in Africa. Bn PtiomAaiv Malinon\ski 
Vfdf Pn 194.".. Pp.Jir.lA. Pncr'^C-A) 

Thi-^ hook, w'hi<4i i'> arlmirahly edited by Dr. Phyllis 
K<ihcrrv, IS a <'oll<itioii of some of the late Professor Malin- 
ow-'ki s published ami unpublished papers on a SLibject of 
iC'>eai<*h whirli he himself did so rnurh to stimulate. The 
o|d(‘r rn.itcrud im liMles Malinow ''ki s ’ functional theory 
ol ( ultiire, and his \ iew-s on the [iractKMl and political implica- 
tions of studic'> of r-ultural cliange, cultural 'adaptability,' 
and the value ami limitations of liistorical reconstructions. 

Tlie greatt'r part ot the hook, however, is taken up with an 
expo'^ition of ^lalinowski s idea'^ ami suggestions on tlie study 
and profluotion of the 'tlnrd eultural "reality."' w'hich, he 
elaini", in a iMtlu'r simpliiied formulation, is the result of the 
meeting ot tho Buropeaii and African fuiltural ’ orders.' 
Typn .d fact-, of (4iange, ^uch as plantation and mining enter- 
prise <iml --o on, obey rules whirh cannot he deduced from 
eitlicr <'ulture or from hot!). Their working has to he studied 
in its o^\'n right, hut witli regard to the ‘ <iiitonomoiis ' or 
cultur<d dett'rmini'-m ' of e<u*h of th(‘ three ])luises. His 
{)roposo<l method ot stmly i-- s(*hematic and eonsistr, of an 
elaborate aiialy-'i^ <iml correlation - in line with his three-fold 
or three-(‘oliimn a[)proach -of European intentions, the 
[iheiiomena of(*h<mge, and the fact-- of Afrii-an tnlialism. 

Tills rnothoii is exeinphtied by ap[)lying it to work done in 
the liehl and piihhsheii by a number of Malinow^ski's owm 
student'- ill connexion with such problem-^ diet. ' Indirect 
Rule.' and land tenure, and it has the considerable merit of 
arnuiging liyfiothe-e- and formulations in a s\uioptic. ordered 
<ind "V-ternaTic way. From the point of view' of the ' tipplied ’ 
-nle, it nutv he helpful, also, m underlining and distinguisliing 
-ocin|( (gi(*al c< )n-'i<l<‘rat ioiLs and in bringing others to light. 
On the »>rhei‘ hand, s<)ine of the author's eonclusiutis. for 
• ‘X.unple, that the colonies should not he drawn as ac tn.il 
fighting unit'- into Euntpeari wam. or that inter-ntcial friction 
might he aMiided if it were imnie clear to Africans at the 
oiit-ct tli.it they are being gi\eii new conditions better 
.idapted to their neeifs,' ratlier th<m social equality with the 
wliitt' man, n-k the ehaige of unreality. 

Most ot ^Ialin<wv-ki's evidence is taken from East and 
South Africa, and one feel- the neeit in a hook with this title 
for more .ittention to and diseu-sion of methodological 
i-siies in the West African tieki. p<irticnlarly so f;ir as ‘ dy- 
naniK - ' theni-eh e’- are com'erned. To what extent is it still 
legitimate to l(>ok for them in any sense \Mthin tlie tribal 
boundary ' Nim e these pciper-- were written, the recent war 
ha- sjjeeded uji reitain proce,--e» very considerably. Return- 
ing soldiers, more schools, increased interrourse with Eui’ope 


and America, de\'elopment schemes in themselves, and above 
all the African nationalist are all agents m bringing about a 
situation which it is increasingly appropriate to conceive of 
and to study in terms of the wider European economic 
system embracing it. 

What the student of race relations m Africa needs today is 
a methofl of study which wull enabk' him to appreciate the 
contemporary pro<*ess of eultural cliange as a w'hole, with 
regard to its peculiar local and regional phases. From the 
point of view’ of w uler and more theoretical issues he needs, 
also, some terms of reference by which he (‘an relate his find- 
ings to the historical and comparative perspective of writers, 
such as MacCrone and Leyhurn. interested in the same general 
field from the angle of other disciplmes. K. L. LITTLE 

Customary Law of the Haya Tribe, Tanganyika Territory, 

By Halts Port) and dl . dl . Hartnoll . London. 1945 . 
International Africetn In'^titnte : Percy Land, 
Hantphrie.s. Pp. xii, 299, tables 

The Go\ eminent of Tanganyika made a grant tow^ards the 
(O'.t of publication of this volume, and though its authors do 
not exyilii itlv -^tate it-" jiurpo-'P. it is evi(if‘ntly intended as a 
guide for th(.’ ii'-^e of (jfiiciaK wh<-> have to review' the decisions 
of native (‘oiirt'>. and perhajis also for the judges themselves. 
A lir^t draft w'd-’ made in coii'»>ultation with native court 
Till-- w a-' tran'-^lati d into Swahili and circulated to 
all natu (' authontle-^ concerned for their enmrnents, and the 
linal draft took thc->e into account. Some hundreds of appeal 
case-' wen' also stiidit'd. The whole' W'ork took two y(*ars. 

The pnueipal suhjeig-- dealt with are inheritance, bride- 
piu marriage and di\'orce, and law of propeity, whieli 
inchnle> land tenure, right-- in ('attk', the right-^ of the co- 
o})erati\e groups who fi-^i in Lak(' Vn-toria, .-ale.-, (‘onti'act->, 
loan-> and pl(‘dge-. Th<‘ con-titiition and authorit\ of a 
^erie^ of mtornial couit-- whicli exnt along'^tde the ottieially 
n'cognized native' < ourt'- at“e al-o de-e ribt'd. 

Then' is a wc'alth of detail undc'r ail the-'(' hea*!-. The 
-ectioii- dealing with right-^ in land and with contracts of -^ale 
are partieularly intere'-^tl ng. Fc^r a reader with no back- 
ground ot local knowledge, how'cver. the hook is not t'a>y. 
The' nc'W' A.D.O. on hn first tour in Ha\a c ountrv w'lll cc*rtamly 
not he able to turn it uj) like a ready i-cckonc'r ; he may have 
to read tlic' lek'vant paragraph several time^ before he is 
quite clear a.-- to its meaning 

I'lie autlior-- thein-elvc's pyudently hay'c the haekgrouncl, and 
one' may hope that they will -omc' day give' us. in a companion 
y'olume, a dc'-cription of Hava life and institutions, 

L. F. MAIK 
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The Matabele Journals of Robert Moffat, 1829-1860. 

Edited hif J. P. 11. ^y(dU‘S. Govenitnent Archiceb- of 
Southern Rhodesia. Oppenheiiner Seriesi Xo. I. 
London : Chatto anti Windit^. 1945. Tico voh.. 30,'.. 
each. Pp. .ec, 38:i . vii, 295 

After Kobert Moifat^ papers had been ined by his -.on 
Jolin ISinith Moffat lu writing his life m 1SS4, they were not 
•^eeii again until they were rediseoven^d by ehauee in 1941 as 
hi'' ^un had left them, >toied in the (•he''t whieh Moffat took 
with him when he tirs>t left Scotland for South Afriea. Che^^t 
and i-ontents are now preserve* I in the archives ot Southern 
Rhodesia, and the papei-« coveiing Moffat's five visits to the 


Mataliele chief Moselekatse have been published in full for 
the first time. They will interest the historian rather than 
the anthropologi''t, for Moffat's attitude towards native 
custom was the uiu ompreheiiding intolerance which anthro- 
pologists once had to combat On one occasion only it seems 
that he gave foui foolscap pages to a description of some 
native custom ; and those pattes are lost. The .stiulcmt of 
cult ure-iM intact will s('e m the exasperated affection of 
Moselekatse fur a man who legarded him witli the stern dis- 
appro\ al of an Old Testament }»rophct a lemaikable jiheno- 
inenou. The editor misspells Professor S( liajieia's name in a 
numbei of diffeieiit wa\s. L. P. MAIR 
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Tihuanacu : The Cradle of American Man. Ry Professor 
linj. A. Posnansky . Vois. I and II, bound together. 
Vol. I. Pp. clli, 158. LXIV pis. 21 y/^y^. {not <dl 
nntnbered). Vol. IJ. Pp. ruin“24(). 180 J. J. 

Auynstin, Xeic York. 1945. S25.00 

Attracted by the imposing ruins of Tiahuanaco, Professor 
Posnansky settled in Holivi.i ne<irly half a century ago in 
order to stutly them. He has pursued this task with an 
almost relipious devotion ever since, and his meditations 
have led him to conclusions which differ from those readied 
by most students of Anieiu'an arclueolugy. He even has his 
own way of spelling the name, which, he says, is b.ised on the 
pronunciation of the loiail Indians. We owe him a great 
debt for lus unending fight to preserve tht‘ rums from weather 
and ^\llful destruction m the face of the apatliy of t lie (Govern- 
ment. Our gratitude is also due to him for the useful plans, 
ami above all for the magnificent photographs m this bi^ok, 
which record many features winch are now lost, besides some 
which did not appear in Stubel and Piile's great liouk on the 
rums. 

His description of the rums camiot fail to give the reader a 
good idea of their appearance and condition, but it must l)c 
saul at oiK'e that this information is buried in a mass of wiltl 
speculation, which is .set down as if it were proven fact. 
Pages are filled with a we<irisomc dissection of tiie sculptures 
on the famous monolithic doorway in the belief that they are 
ideograms, but when all has been sai<i they do not seem to 
mean very much, even m tiie eyes of the author. Similarly, 
the interpretation of the whole of these sculptures as a i*<ilendar 
IS pure speiailanon ami (pate unsu])porte<l by evidence. In 
the same category is the oft-repeated statement that the place 
was built under the direction of a small caste of priest - 
astronomers by a numerous an<i .sometimes rebellious popu- 
lation of inferior race. 

Posiiansky postulates an extreme <inti(piity for Tiahuanaco, 
and asserts that there are tliree periods, separated by glacia- 
tions, <ind ende<l by a Qooil and a volcanic eruption. He rloes 
not venture a <late for the first |xaMoil, but the age of tiie 
secoml, which he believes to be much younger, i'^ given <i'' 
la.OiJM B.c, This IS based on astronomi(‘al rakuhitions, 
which m their turn depeml upon the assumptions that the 
ruin called Ivalasasaya was a sort of observatory <ind <'al(‘ndar 
(Mirnbined, that the orientation of the highly irreguhir remains 
of its walls can be measured to the nearest half-minute of arc, 
aiul that there have been extensiv^e changes m topography 
since it was built ! Rating in South America is notoriou''ly 
ditficLilt. but it is d f<ir cry from figures of tins kind to tiie 
moderate and nMson<ible estimates in tiie first milltmnium of 
the Piiristian eiM. w hicii are generally a<M epted i)y scholars 
who have regard to tiie vviiole of AmerictUi archa*ology and 
not only to a single site. As regards topograjilucal ciiange. 
it is true tlnit tiie west <*oast of Soutli .\mt‘rit'a between Chile 
and southern Ecuador is rising, imt Binl shows (‘Excavations 
in Xorthern Chile.' Anth. Pap. A/n. Mas., 38. IV, 1943) that 
tlie maximum pos^ilile rise on tiie north Cinlean coast since 
the beginning of human occupation is about ten metres, ami 
tiiere is no "ign of Tiaiiuanaco inlluence there until inucii later 
than tliat. Having persuadt*d iuniself tiiat Ti.dimm.iM) is 
extremely old, Posnansky states more than once tiiat its 
culture spread from one end of tiie American continent to the 
other (see especially Vol. TI. p. 194) upon no better evidence 


than the wnde-spread occurrence of the sn/no e.'>ealonado or 
step-sign ’ 

Apart from the purely des< riptiv'e passages, tiie book is 
unscientilic in outlook. The preliminary ciiapters cont.un 
confusecl statements about a lost laml-masr^ m tiie PaiuHc, 
clumges in the lieight and climate of the American contment, 
and the antuputy of man, wiiicii siiow’ tiiat the autiior lias 
no idea of tiie gt^ilogical time-scale. A few examples are 
sufficient. In Vol. I, pp. 42, 43. consKlt'rable emphasis is laid 
on a statement tiiat tiie damps used m the iimldings at 
Tiaiiuanaco are of bronze, and this is repeated in vmi’ious 
places. It W'as proved up to tiie hilt over twenty ye<irs ago 
that these clamps are of copper {see Xordeiiskiold, Comparatt re 
Ethnotjraphical Ao. 4, 1921). On ji. 125. Vol. I, it is 

suggested that ' nasal indices for antluopological comparisons 
can be measured from some of the tiahuanaco carvings, which 
are notiiing if not conv^entional. In \'ol. II. p, Kio. to account 
for the fact tiiat a monolithic iloorway is three centimetivs 
wider at tiie tup than at the bottom, it is stated that the blodv 
of andesite must liav e contra<‘ted edttu' laung « arved : sunply 
because tiie autiior caimut imagine that sucii c<ireful workmen 
could liav'e made sucii d mistake. 

Bennett's careful excavations at Tiahuan.ico are dismissed 
wdtii a remark aiiout ‘ superficial excavMtion.' Possil_)ly this 
Is fiei ause Bennett found (de<ir indications of .i period of 
decadence in tiie [lottery, after tiie classical [leriod, which 
does not t<illy witli Tosnaiisky's notion that Tiaiiuanaco was 
lait oft' in its [irime iiy a cat.istrojiiie. It may be tiiat fuller 
treatment of Bennett's work veil I appear in tht‘ tliird volume, 
winch is to deal principally with the jiottery : hut since it is 
tile only real stmt igrajihical excavation wiiH'li lias been done 
tliere. full accoimt should liave been taken of it in Vols. I and 
11. 

The original 8panisii text is given m p.irallel column^ with 
the English. It is fortumite that it is -^o, suu e tiii' English 
translation is t^f very uneven value, and inis to be re.id with 
ail eye on the Spanisli all the time. In paits it is competent 
enough, tiiougii ratiier literal, but it contains some almost 
incredilile errors. In Vol, I, p. bS. ' alguna.' whicli m the 
context means ' a,' is translated ' aiiotiier.' On p. S2. 

lugares mas tenpiiados de menor mv'el sohre el mar ' is 
translated ’ more temperature locations ami at lower sea- 
level ■ when It means simply ‘ more temfierate pLices at lowta* 
‘altitudes. In \ ol. II. p. 52, ‘ Si i>ien iiay iiastante (jue 
' dt'sciilirir . . .' is given as ’ If imUx'd tiiere is still consider- 
' ai)le to lie described ' instead of ' If indeed there is still much 
'to lie <hscovered. On p. di ' taladr.idos [lor el <.‘entro, vvliicli 
me<ms ' drilled tiirougii tiie (entre,‘ is translated 'carved in 
'tiie I'cntre. Otiier mist<ikes seem to l'>e <lue to uncritical 
Use of d di(*tiouary. for instance in V<jl. I. p. 55. ' losas ' are 
stone shd)'.;, not tiles : p. .59, ’ temjilo ' is current usage for a 
cliur(*ii. and it is misleading to translate it ' tt'inple ' ; p. 157, 
El conjiinto is ' tlie vv'liole. not ' the I’ontiguous,' which is 
nonsense. In \'ol II, [>. 23b, ' gr<mitos ' ,ire little grams, tiie 
alternative meaning ' gramttx' wiiicii is given, making nonsense 
in tiie context , tiiroughoiit i’lupiter XV. ' toiia ' is translated 
calcare«)Us tuhi or simply ' tiifi tiiroughoiit, W'hereas aiiv 
geologist would liave told the translator that it means vol- 
canic tuff. 

A cert.un amount of inconvenience is caused by the fact 
that the illustrations are not all m numerical order, which is 
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clu(‘ partly to tlie la<‘f tliat botli text li^ures and ]>lates iii 
Vol. II are labelled as figures. The maps are m the ])Ocket 
at the end. and some confusion is caused hy two different ones 
being labelled PI. HI, which in one case seems to mean 
Plate III and in the other Plan III. In most cases the plans 
have been reduced without correcting the representative 
fraction. The final chapter, on the composition of the stones, 
is illustrated by some highly coloured photographs of ro<‘k 
slices of a mucli greater thickness than those normally used 
by petrologists. G. H. S. BPSHXKLL 


Religion in Higher Education Among Negroes. B}/ 

Richard I. ^IcKinnetf. Xeu' Haven : Yale Crnver.sitif 
Pr€S‘^ London : Hninpltrfuj Milford, Oxford tb//- 
rer>'>itij Rre‘>.>. 1945. Rp. 195. Rnce, ^>3.00 

This volume, one of a :^eiies of s.tudie^ in religious education, 
raises questions of the religious attitudes and needs of a 
minority group subject to economic and social disabilitie'^, 
and the effect of a difficult environment on the religious faith 
of students whose ancestors were .slaves, who found in religion 
an ei)Cape from servitude of spirit. It also raises issues of the 
effect of accepted values and emphases <T American life on all 
.'students. Statistics given for the Chui'cli Private and State 
College.s ^elected a.s samples for the studv' show that o\'ei- 
75 per cent, of tlie 'students have some church affiliation and 
when at home attend services with some regularity'. Xegro 
College^ in their inception were missionary institutions whose 
fuundatKjiu-. were exited in the conviction that religion and 
edui'ation are inseparable and that the respect for human 
per.^onality, central m Christianity, must be expressed m giving 
people of all races opportunity' for education. The day lias 
pas->ed when these chun h colleges were almo.st alone in the 
field of Xeiiro higher education. Today*, great state institu- 
tions financed by* ^'tate finuK more lavisblv than most of the 
church or private colleges are attracting large numbers of 
students, and in these eollege>, though some provision is 
u.''UaUy* made for some religious observance, there is nut the 
Ultimate religiou:^ life or the clo-ie connexion with a partaailar 
<'hurch which was characteri'^tic of many* of the chiu'ch college^ 
The aim of the stinly is to discover the place taken bv 
religion in the X^egro colleges today' with a view to providing 
data needed for ‘ the future planning of religious objectives, 
policie.'., and program^ ' Metliods of iiive.-tigation in the 
^elected eolleges included questiuimaii*es and visitation. It 
was tbuiid that race relation-^ between black and white • 
produce distinctive ■ ■ ’ . . C ■ and spiritual 

adjii'^tments which ■ ■ ■ .■ ■ . by* those wlio 

fuTiiii-hed statement.'^ but which, nevertheless, must be taken 
into account. Many* mem her.'' of the staff in all ty pes of iiij^titu- 
tion.'^ accepted in principle that religion is ' an indispensable 
part of education ' and t>ome attemptss were iiuide in all to 
introduce leligion into college life, even though in some State 
( 'ollegC'^ tlie teaching of religion wat. not permitted as part 
of their piugranime. But acceptance in principle does not 
rieet^ssarily* mean success m practu e. Difficulties regarding 
relurioiw faith expressed by* j-tudent.-. were often inteilectual 
au<i their thinking was more profoundly influenced by* tlie 
'Cientific approach than by the philosophic or religious. 

Conclusions based on the ."tiuly include the necessity of 
refMignizing the adju>.tments and difficulties negro students 
face in their environment and the impossibility of meeting 
their iieixls by formal programmes of worship and religious 
ni'jtruction ajiart from the cpiahty of the whole life and 
teaching of a college. iNIany students were unconvinced of 
the religion-' sincerity' of memher-- of the faculty*. The Dean 
of the Chapel at Howard I niver-ity , .•'peaking in 1939 on tlu' 
religion^ '>ituati<'ui in XVgro <*ollege--, confirmed this doubt 
when he stateil that ' the dominant attitude id' faculty' peojile 
toward religion m these (M)lIegC'> is one of indifference due to 
rf'Ugiou-^ ilhterai v." ‘ 'Fins hf' ascribed to ignoiance of 
the Bibl*‘. ' till * great gap In-tueen what the pei'-oii identifie-. 

leligioii and wliat religion leally i-, and the al»eiice of 
primaiy <*ontHct with people who thein>elveft are having vital 
rehgioU'- experience ' (foutiote. p. 58). Whik' the authoi 
< onMders thi-^ more pe«">irni>f ic than the situation warrant", 
he agret‘" that religiou- leadership i" inadequate to sati-fy* 
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■ the latent concern for religious v alues on the part of students,' 
and urges moie adecpiate provi.sion of .staff and lesourees. 

M. WROXG 


Sun Chief : The Autobiography of a Hopi Indian. 

Edited hij Leo IT. Sininiom, Departtnent of Sociology, 
Yale University. Published for the Institute of 
Hunuin Relatwn:^ by Yale Uiiiversity Presj>, New Haven. 
London. Humphrey Milford. 1942. Large 8ro. Pp. 460. 
Price .S4-25 

Dr. Meggers, in her recent article ’ Recent Trends in 

* American Ethnology ' {Amer. Anthr. X'S 48, 1946), notes 
the significant development of ‘ autobiographies ’ of the im- 
cu'ilized since the impact of psy'chology* and psycho-analysis 
on anthropology in the twenties of this centuryn ‘The 
' present interest in personality' m primitive society' began 

■ with the collection of autobiographical material,’ she wTites. 

‘ The purpose of the early* anthropologists in gathering such 
‘ reminiscences was not to illuminate the individual but to 

■ give a more complete and understandable record of the 
‘ cultui-e. . . . About the years 1925 to 1933 the purpose for 
‘ collecting these stories changed. The interest in a way' of 
‘ life, and in the mdividual only secoinlarily as lie illustrate.s 
' it. gave way to an interest in the individual, and in the way 

■ of life secondarily* as it affects him.’ 

Sun Chief ministers to both these interests, iliummating as 
it does many' aspects of the modern Hopi culture and the 
impact of the United States, culture upon it, and giving a 
convmcing picture of a livdng, suffermg, developing hmnan 
personality, caught between the two societies. 

Don C. Talay'esva— note the school name and the second 
initial IS a middle-aged Hopi Indian of Oraibi, of priestly' 
desc'ent, who went to two Government boarding-schools, 
learned English unusually' well, became a nominal Christian, 
and returned to a whole-liearted belief in the gods and 
ceremonies of his jjeoplc. Mr. Simmons, who had Iiis con- 
fidence and affection, persuaded liim to compose this history 
of his life for publication Wdiere Malinowski has already 
})raised, it seems an impertinence for the present reviewer to 
do so ; but it must be said again that this is the best half- 
cavilized autobiography* that has y et appeared. Don was a 
great informant : mature, intelligent, with remarkable powers 
of memory*, as truthful as any* of us and more so than most, 
faithful and responsible m native religious matters though 
adaptable in material culture, a conservative though not a 
' hostile ; and with enough self-love and self-consciousness 
to dispose him to self- revelation. He liked making ‘ liis 

* book.' And Simmons Wtis a perfect listener. 

■ Edired ’ is, naturallv. an luiderstatement for Simmons' 
share in the book : rather is he a co-author. As he explams, 
he asked Don several thousand (pie^tions, trained him through 
<hary* -keeping to sy*stematic arrangement (does Parsons get 
enough credit for the invention of this sueeessful method 7), 
evoked reinmiscences. stimulated the time-.sense so lacking 
111 Hopi thinking, .scrutinized an<l abridged the results, and 
turne<l them into a less limited English which would not do 
injustice to Don's mental level. His work ‘ sticks out ’ in 
place-, : for instani'e, in the "uinming-up at the end of certain 
life-stages (pp. 69. 134, 178). which .-.eems alien to native 
Hopi thinking It is obvious, liowever. that Don had been 
modified mentally by* his American -.chooling before the 
training began. Any'one who wants to know* how* an un- 
schooled, unedited Indian thinks and talks can see it m -J. l\ 
Harrington's w*ord-for-w*ord transj-ript of Picuris tales. 

Real ^i^//o>)iographv of the lialf-civilized is perhaps un- 
obtainable. except wfien. all too rarely*, an informant is m the 
mood t(» pour out, unprompted bv the recorder, in a language 
fmnliar to botli partitas, a f-tory* of jiersunal experience already 
assembled in his mind, already reliearsed m native style to 
iiritive liearei". and r <doured witli emotion — an adventure, 
a gnef, an iHiiosn. a magical inituttiuii and the recorder 
(an h-ten without interrupting and write it as a whole from 
immediate memory. M<dinow*ski himself, with his completi* 
comm.ind of the Trobriand languagt* and his gift of < voking 
svmpatliy*. must surely have left unpublished notable material 
of this sort Some of Don's wcjrk seems to come from sin h 
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spont.uxeous, uiiquestioiRMl oiitpouriu^^ ; and liis editor ini^dit 
well hav^e marked the passages for us. 

Decidedly. Don owes more to hi^ own (dvilization than to 
ours on the moral side. After an early life almost entirely 
self-centred and self-pleasing (m which to the precocious and 
unrepressed sensuality of his \'illage childhood succeeded the 
furtive sensuality of the co-educational Government boarding- 
school, with its cynical veneer of Y.iVI.C.A. ' Christianity ’ ; 
and afterwards the franker sensuality and intrigue of village 
youth) the dawning of self-control and the sense of responsi- 
bility came with initiation into the Soyal. tlie requirements of 
ceremonial fasting and continence, the duties of clanship 
and marriage. School and the A'AI.C.A. immunized him 
against the missionary. The reviewer is not unaware of the 
genuine merit of some Hopi C’hristians locally converted — 
their honesty, charity, and consistency, reluctantly acknow- 
ledged by the ’ conservatives.' who prefer Christians as 
business partners — nor of the enterprise and improved 
reasoning powders of some * educate<l ' Hopi men and women ; 
but has still to meet a Hopi in w hom boarding-school (_'hns- 
tianity has gom' <leep. 


A last (jue-^tion ^iiggt'sts it:^elf : N Don d'alayes\'a typical 
Hojii ? Perhatis nut less typical than a literary man is of 
our own society. Or must we say that an rndi.iu who seeks 
fneiuDhip, appreciation, and justification from a white man 
show^s himself to be a misfit m lii^ own community ' In 
wdiich case (to go back to Dr. Meggers' (uaterion) his bio- 
graphy may fail to give a complete umlerstaudiiig of the 
culture but succeed ih illuminating his personality. 

HAKHAHA AITKEX 


A Selective Guide to the English Literature on the 
Netherlands West Indies. By Philip Hanson Hiss, 
Neic York City : 2s etherland,s I nfvn/iation Bureau, 
So. 9. 1943. Bp. 130 
This is a practical compromise between the * Books recom- 
mended ’ tyjie of hand-book, and the full-scale Bibliography, 
and wull give to many readers all that tliey can conveniently 
use. A supplement has been included on British Guiana 
wdiich in some ways mns parallel with Surinam and supplies 
omissions in its^ literature. J. L. MYREJS 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Mohenjodaro and Easter Island. Cf. Max, 19 40, Oo 

Stu, — ^AVith refereiK^e to Mr. Metraux s letter (iNl ax, 
1940, Oo). the choice appe<irs to ho between <iccepring a 
link couiiecding the Mohenjodaro w riting with the signs 
on Easter Island, or no link and accepting the theory of con- 
vergence and independent development. Mr. Metraux states 
that he has rendered doubtful the possibility of any such link 
or relationship, and offers the theory of convi'rgence in its 
place. 

Let us examine this theory, in the knowledge of the origin 
of other scripts. 

The Egyptians from a invented their script. 

Let us see w hat an Egyptologist lias to say on this subject : 

‘ When the Egyptians, in the middle of the second millennium, 
‘ sent expeilitions to iSinai to mine the turquoise and mala- 
' chite, the men earne into contact w ith a less civili/ed mining 
‘ population li\dng there ami jiresumably used their labour. 

‘ The latter had no writing of their owm. and, seeing the 
‘ Egyptian hieroglyphs on monuments winch the officers put 
* up to mark their visits, invented for themselves an alphabet 
‘ based on the hieroglyphic signs, but having rlifferent 
‘ values.’ ^ 

Here is a clear example of the diffusion of an idea. The 
idea of writing was brought to the inhabitants of Sinai, who 
promptly seized upon it, accepted it, and invented their own 
alphabet. There is a clear and derinite link betAveon them and 
the Egyptians, a culture-contact on a local reaction. This 
local reaction spread. ' They (the miners of Mount Smai) 

' .seem to have been a Scmitic-speaking perqde, and it is 
‘ possible that they passed on this script to the other .Semita*- 
‘ speaking peoples in Palestine and Syria : that after undor- 
' going certain modifiixitions, the scrijit came to be used by 

■ the early Hebrews and Phoenicians, from whom the Greeks 
' got their alphabet, who in turn gave us ours. Some of these 

■ steps are purely supposition, though reasonable as such.' - 

It is clear AA'hat happeneil. In some areas the idea of 
WTiting diffused, and new local scripts w ere uiA'eiited, in others 
the scripts that brought the idea of WTiting were copieol and 
modified, but it is quite clear that no theory of convergence 
need be invoked here — nor would it have a leg to stand on. 

When these people seizeil on the idea of ir riling and in\'cnted 
their own alphabet some of these alphabets became undecipher- 
able, because Avho can say what arbitniry sign is linki'd to any 
one idea. Some of these alphabets remain undecipherable to 
this day, e.y. those of the Cretan.^. Others were revealed after 
the discovery of the Rosetta Stone anil similar aids. 

The dilfu'ulties of ileeiphermg a script, deveIope<l on the 
idea of writing, remain insoluble, if no key or clue is provided. 

' Anybody can understand an Eskimo drawing. To explain 


' it Avo have no need of a native. To deciplier the Maya 
‘ writings the most eminent .scholars have vvorneil themselve.s 

■ for several decades past. Por the Maya culture <hed out 
ami we know' v'ery little about it.' Tlie lAkimo drawings 

can be accounted for on the theory of coiiv ergenee, hut the 
Lindeeipherable Maya script falls into the category of the 
diffusion of an idea. 

Are there any other instances of tlie iliffusion of the idea of 
writing Yes, there is a v ery modern one ; the invention of 
a script recently at Piunban, French I’arneroons. \\>st 
Africa, by Xjoya. JSultan of the Baiiuim. ' Xjoya did not take 

■ ov'er any ready-made system of writing, hut merely the 
idea of writing : lie ev'clv ed liis own system of writing. We 

‘ are told that an Arabic script was actually in use m his 
kingdom : an<l doubtless European hooks ami newspapers 

■ were not laitircly unknown. Ihit these s\ steins had little* 
if any direct influence. He began, not with literal signs, 
hut with ideographs, aaIucIi eLewliere liave been obsolete 
for more than thr(‘e millennia ex<*ept m the Ear Ivast. . . . 

■ The paramount interest of his achiev'ement lies in tlie 
' fact that It might appear as an indepeiident invention, if 

we knew of it only from historical, or, even more, from 

• arclneologieal evidence. 

■ INdiat possible parallels could some future archaeologist 

■ addiu'e if he were to dig up one of Xjoya's doeuments At 
the most there might he a few resemblances that could 

' better he accounted for by couv'ergence ; for the only 
parallel scripts would he impossibly remote from the 

* Caineroons both in tune and space. It would indeed be 
well worth examining his ^cri])ts to see whether anv' such 

* coiiA'ergenccs with other scripts do m fact exist. Eor here 
' at any rate we sliould know for certain that they icere con- 
' vergeiices, not borrowings. Such an impiiry would not he 
' of merely formal interest, for it has recently been claimeil on 
' the streiiiith of resernhlam'e between the signs that the 
' script of Easter Island is derived form the Indus Script. 

■ Such a suggestion seems aItogeth(*r fantastic and would 
' hardly he seriously considered, ha<l it not been supported by 

• a distinguished ethnographer. Yet who, with tlie example 
' of Xjoya before him, w'ould not prefer to believe that some 

■ long-forgotten Polynesian genius: had seen writing, and 
‘ ev'olv'ed a system of his own ? ' ^ 

home of !Njoya s signs are kiiovvii to have been borrowed 
from trade marks on goods. 

How the earlier .si^ripts of the world were invented is. not 
known, but apparently one man. imliued A\ith an idea, is 
siithcient. For the Barnum it was Xjoya; for the Vai script 
of the Mcuidmgo it vvas Momolu Doalu Hiikere.'^ In this 
connexion the following is wortliy of noti(‘e ; * The importance 
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* of diffusion has been so firmly established by the in- 

* vest illation of Ainerir-an material eiilture, ceremonies, art 

■ and mytholoiry, as well as by the study of African cultural 

■ forms and by that of prehistory in Europe, that we cannot 

deny it^ existence in tlie development of any local cultural 

' type. . . . We know of cases in which a single mdividual 
' luis mtroiluced a whole set of imjiortant myths.'** So that 
one immigrant with a knowledge of writing arriving among 
the inhabitants of Easter Island would be sufficient, if other 
circumstance,'^ and conditions were propitious, to Hre a local 
Xjo\ a with the idea of in\ eiiting a local scri))t. 

The immediate C|Uestion is that of diffusion. The dawn of 
the Xeolitlm* Age is placed c. oUlM) b.c." and a characteristic 
feature of it is polished stone artefacts. ‘ The Xeohtlnc 

* was mainly confined in the Old ^\'o^ld to Eura.sia; it barely 
’ readied South Africa. It extended to the Xew World and 

* e\ entually polislied tools spread all over Oceania.' ® 

Jn riUOU B.c. the coiiHguration of the land masses wns much 
.is it IS today How then did jiolislied stone artefacts .spread 
to the Xew World and onh' jtist manage to reach South 
Afric.i whi<'h was territorially ( onnected w ith the centre of 
Xeoliihic culture Tlie answer is either by diffusion or by 
con\'ergeiice. 

It is now' necessary to examine the possibility of a trade 
coiiiiexiou with Easti"! Island. 

' The Indians who traded wdth EgA'pt used cowries for 
‘ money : the Chinese, who also traded with Egypt at a very 
‘ I emote ]>eriod, used tortoise [probably cow rie] shells for 
' money.' ** 

How' w.i': this trading dune ? ”... the sea forms the 

' great highway of the world. But it is not so generally 
' recognized how' vast a part ancient manners played m buikl- 
mg up (uvilizatiou itself and spreading abroad throughout 
the world the rich cargoes of new' ideas that stimulated 
peoples m outlying regions to pursue the hazardous pathway 
of what we call progress. Such islands as Crete and Cyprus, 
Sicil\ aii<l Sardinia, Japan, the Malay Archipelago, Xew' 

' Cuuiea, Australia, and the far-away isles of (Iceania could 
' not have re(‘ei\'ed their original inhabitants until .some sort of 
' ve'''>el had been de\'i’-ed to convey human being'- at'ross the 
‘ w'ater.' Professor JJ.iryll Eorde show's the diffusion of sea- 
worthy craft decorated with the oculu.s from the Erythraean 
sea to tlK‘ eoast <lwellers of British Columbia. 

In more modern times there was constant trading between 
Eg\ pt and India. 'After Hippalus (a.u. 4oj ob.'-erved the 
’ change of the mousoon in the Indian Ocean, and made it 
‘ public property, a fleet of Igh) ve.ssels sailed annually in 
1 Ionian time'- fiom Myos Hormos in Egypt on the Red Sea 
' to the Mal.tbar coast or Ceylon at the summer solstice, and 
‘ returned in i)eeemher or January.' 

Howe\ er, our concern h Easter Island, 

‘ 'I'he most E.isterly point to w hich w'e can trace Polynesian 
‘ migration is lonely Easter Island. . . . Everywhere the 
‘ Pol_\ iie.sians say tlit-y came from the West.’ 

d'here is here presumptive evidence of the diffusion of ideas. 
iMlyriej-ia was in <‘ontact with tlu* West and its civilization, 
which iiH hided a knowledge of writing. 'In tlie early 
‘ (‘entnnc'« <dt(‘r Christ, Hindus began to re.ich the East Indies, 
e-pecially Sumatra and Ja\ a. Here they established 
■ pi 111 ' ip.ditie- or kiiig<loins and their religions. Many arts 
‘ wci't* also importiMl fiy them such as iron working, batik- 
‘ dyeing, sculjiture, drama, and writing. . . . Greater or less 
‘pnitmn- of this culture were tran^])ortod to the other East 
India I'-laials and with them went writing.' 

I he application of the Ainencaii concept of a culture area 
will <il-o nwcal factors in support of the diffusion of an idea, 
the idea of writing. In the aiea extending in tlie X^orthern 
TropK from X'uith Africa eastwards one finds the oculiis, a 
spe< lal type of boat dt'sign. dra wings of composite monsters 
or diaguiis. textiles. A- to form of weave, we find the same 
tochiiiqucs 111 IVru .i" in tlie Old Whulfl, e\ en to pile weaving 
ainl tie-«lyeing. ‘ The aboriginal origin of the pan-pipe of 
I’ci Li and Brazil has been in.ide improbable by the discovery 
thJit It has the same arbitrary scale as tlie pan-pipe of 


‘ Melanesia. The most distinctive weapon of Indonesia is the 
' blow' gun, also m use m the X'ew 'World. The pellet - 

■ shootmg bow^ of Brazil has its counterpart in Asia.’ 

There are many other items common to this cultural area. 
I w'ill quote two more. The use of inflated skin bags as rafts, 
and also of calabashes and clay pots. These have been show'n 
to have diffused from the Fertile Crescent eastwards as far as 
South America. 

^Vitliin tills area lies Easter Island, and one is asked to 
accept the theory of convergence as against the theory of 
diffusion for the signs foimd there. Goldenweiser says, 
* When w'e say that a feature (object or idea) developed 

■ independently in a given tribe, this is a negative proposition 
' scarcely amenable of proof. To furnish such we should be 
‘ able to put the finger on that feature at the very time and 
' place of its origin, m addition to being fully conversant with 
‘ its cultural antecedent within the tribe — a condition too 
' luihkely for serious consideration. On the other hand, 

■ w hen we say that diffusion is demonstrable, we do not mean 
' that it can be demonstrated in eacli and every case. ... In 
' the absence of historic evidence which alone can furnish 
' conclusive demonstration, diffusion mu^t be balanced in the 
' scale of probability. It is precisely in these numerous 

■ instance^, w here this is the only possible course, that the issue 
‘ between independent development and diffusion becomes a 
' problem.' 

The problem here is whether to attribute the signs on Easter 
Island to a link with Mohenjodaro's signs or to independent 
origm. If mdependent origm is called m here, then 
independent origin should also be invoked for other cultural 
features found m the cultural areas described. 

The mdependent origin of the idea of the use of signs is 
accepted for Eg;>q)t : it is also demanded for Easter Island. 
On what grounds i 

' It WMS Ratzel who first pointed out that the idea of 
‘ independent origin is the anthropological ecpii valent not of 
' evolution but of the discarded biological speculation known 
' as spontaneous generation.’ 

In instances where diffusion cannot be excluded it is ex- 
tremely' dangerous to embark on a theory of convergence as an 
explanation of intellectual-cultural phenomena. In the case 
of the .script on Easter Island and a link with ^lohenjodaro as 
an explanation, the w'eight of evidence is on the side of 
diffusion. M. D. W. JEFFREYS 

Ju}(a}nieshnrg 
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hid. 1. A WOMAX SLITTIXG. AXD TWO MKS PEIMXG OFF THE BARK: XOTE THE 
GHAR \( TERLSTK’ BARK-CLOTH DRES^ OF EACH 



Fig. 2. — drying the inner bark in the .sen 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

BARK-CLOTH IN TIKOPIA, SOLOMON ISLANDS.' By Professor Baymofid Firth. London School of Ecotiomic.s, 
With Plate E and illustration in text 

^ A Many descriptions of the manufacture of bark-cloth in PoHmesia have been pubhshed. These notes deal- 
# ■ ing Tvith Tikopia, an isolated Polynesian community on the south-eastern fringe of the Solomon Islands, 

are presented partly for comparative record and partly because, to the best of my knowledge, the Tikopia still 
prepare and use this cloth for daily wear as well as for numerous ceremonial gifts and exchanges. The use of 
bark-cloth by the Tikopia has been mentioned by most of the early known visitors to the island ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, drawing on the material of W. J. Durrad, has given some details of the method of manufactiu'e ; and I 
have myself given many instances of the use of bark-cloth in various social and ritual contexts. ^ But a fuller 
and more systematic account, with some illustration of the technical processes, is still desirable. 

Pol}Tiesian bark-cloth, as is generally known, is made from the inner cortex or bast of a tree, usually 
sonetia papyrifera. Commonly called the paper- mulberry, though not a true mulberry, the tree has a tall, 
straight stem, a fairly smooth though somewhat granular outer bark, and dark green pointed leaves (sometimes 
cut into ' fingers ') a few^ inches long, with slightly serrated edges. This species, or at least a variety of it, is the 
one used by the Tikopia. In the Pacific the Broussonetia ranks as an introduced plant, usually cultivated ; 
in Tikopia, I befieve, it is frequently self-propagating. The tree is known as rakau fakamaru, and the cloth 
prepared from it is known either as fakamaru or as mami according to dimensions. (The central 
Polynesian term tapa and western Polynesian siajjo and their variants are unknowTi in Tikopia.) A piece of 
fakamaru, made from a slender saphng about 3 inches in diameter, is commonly about 15 feet long and 18 to 20 


^ E.g., ‘Relation of Luis Vaez de Torres' (visit in 1606) in Early Voyages to Term Australis , . . ed. with an Introduction 
by R. H. Major, Esq., F.S.A., Hakluyt Society, London, 1859, p. 36; Captain P. Dillon, Narrative ... of a Voyage in the 
South Seas, Vol. II, p. 170. London, 1829 ; Captain John Mackay, ‘ Tucopia,' Royal Geographical Society of Australia, 
Queensland Branch, Transactions, Vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 81-5. Brisbane, 1886-7 ; W. H. R, Riv'ers, History of Melanesian 
Society, Vol. I, p. 329. Cambridge, 1914 ; Raymond Firth, We, The Tikopia, pp. 446, 449, 556-7. London, 1936 ; idem, 
Primitive Polynesian Economy, pp. 252-7, 294-304, 322—31. London, 1939. 



Fig. 3. — BE.\TING out a length of BARK-CXOTil of ‘FAKAMARI ’ TYPE 
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inches wide at one end, tapering to only a couple of 
inches wide at the other. Pieces of mami, made from 
sections of trunk of diameter up to 9 inches or so, are 
rectangles of varying size, commonly measuring about 
4 feet by 3 feet in a small sheet (potu mami) to about 9 
by 6 feet in a large sheet . 

Technically, bark-cloth in Tikopia is more roughly 
made than in most other Polynesian communities. It 
is efficient enough for the various jobs required of it, 
and in particular it has considerable tensile strength 
and durability. But it is apt to be of very coarse 
texture and harsh surface ; a man's new waist-cloth, for 
instance, is very stiff, scratchy and uncomfortable to 
wear for a day or so. Pieces of it are not joined 
together to make large sheets by sewing, gumming, or 
felting, as is done in some other islands, knot-holes are 
not mended, and the only decoration consists in dyeing 
pieces entirely with turmeric . no patterned decoration 
by stencilling, painting, stamping, or printing is 
practised.- With this lack of elaborate techniques 
goes a lack of any specific myth of origins of the craft. 
All that appears to exist on this score is the mention 
of the ultimate ancestress, when the land was first 
divscovered, found sitting beating bark-cloth ; this 
simj)ly provides the protf)type for female occupations, 
of which this is conventionally treated as the most 
general symbol. 

An outline of the various stages in the manufacture 
of the cloth is given in the following Tiko 2 )ia synoptic 
text, which I jotted dovm in abbreviation of a fuller 
conversational account. 

Ton oro o Jai fakamarn te af^o )iei. Ta fakamarn . 

' Ku ki raro, tutu ke motu. sou o (iwo ki )iga tai. 

' Tnfnsi, soka ke fanga. pmgn ki te ufe. San o furu i 

■ roto tai, ke ma. ke leku toto, na pikipik) ko la ; te tae 
' fakamarn ku peia, ua ke raukin tfefai. Tukn ki te one 
' ke raina, ke jmknpakn. San mai na, te ra ku to. tuku ki 
' roto a paito. Apo)igl pougi. kae rei o pe ki roto tai ke 

■ maru. Kii mar u. Jet u rei. san ynai o Jakaranu ki te lai. 

' an mai rei o tutu. Oti. kae rei o reyia ke pakupakn. 

' .4// )nai rei o fetufetn. e fi ke )((nyi}iriri — kekova." 

' LetV go and pre])aro bark-cloth today. Fell a bark- 
' cloth tree. Wlien it ha'^ toj>pl(Ml down, cut it in two 

■ (lopping off ilie hea<l). take and carry it to the beach. 

‘ 81it tlie bark, drive in (a stick) to open it, Ofv^n it with 
'a wedjre. Take it and cleanse it in tht' sea to become 

white, that its sap. that is its gum, may disappear. 
’The \va^tf‘ from tlie tree (it- outside liark) has been 
thrown away; it is its skin (m-ide> bark) wliich has 

■ fi«‘en treateil so. Lay it on the sand to be limned, to 

■ dry. When the sun has gone down, take it thence and 
' la\ it insidt' a house. In the rnornmg, carry it and 
' throw it in tlie .'^t‘a to become soft. When it lias be- 
come soft fold it, tak(‘ it and wash it in fresh water, and 
hring it m to heat. \\ hen jt is finished, carry it and 

■ spn'ad It out to dry. Bring it an<l fold it u]). tying it up 

■ to hecorne fragrant, strong-suielling.’ 


- This IS interesting, .since the Tikopia have a series of 
tattuouig designs which could be easily adapted to bark-cloth 
painting: cf my ’ Tattooing in Tikopia.’ Max, 1936. 236. 


The text is a useful epitome, embodying many of 
the terms used in the work, but needs supplementary 
information. 

The trees used for bark- cloth are definite private 
property ; they grow in orchards which are the property 
of small kinship groups and are subject to the same 
rules of utilization as are ordinary timber trees. ^ In 
particular, questions whether trees should be cut fairly 
young to j3rovide fakamaru, or left till they are large 
enough to yield mami, may come under discussion. But 
they are fairly plentiful, and I do not remember ever 
hearing a household complain that they had not enough 
trees to supph’ bark- cloth for any ceremony. Trees 
are felled with the axe, a European tool which must 
have lightened the labour considerabty by contrast 
with the old clam-shell- blade adzes. After the head 
of the tree has been lopped off, the trunk is carried 
down to the beach, since this offers an open flat space 
for working. To remove the bark, a slit is made 
dovii the trunk of the tree with a Imife (in olden days, 
with a sharp shell) and the bark prised off with the aid 
of a chisel-pointed stick (the ufe or wedge referred to 
in the text), which is usually made of hard green 
Jetau {Calophyllum) wood. The bevel of the stick is 
held outwards, and the bark is freed from the trunk 
by partly pushing it away and partly cutting it away 
^\dth the sharp edge of the stick. The operation, 
which requires some skill and strength, is usually done 
by men of the household, while the slitting may be 
done by a woman or a man. (Fig, 1 illustrates these 
oj^erations.) The operator works first on one side 
and then on another, and as he gets near the end of 
the trunk he generally puts a foot on it and has some- 
one else to hold the trunk to prevent it from moving 
round. Small children are enlisted to hold the bark 
away from the trunk as it is freed. To strip a medium- 
sized trunk of its bark takes about ten minutes as a 
rule, but the time depends on the number of helpers, 
the number of lever-sticks broken, and the number 
of small branches that have to be removed in the 
course of the work.-^ The long strip of bark is then 
roughly folded up, carried down to the sea, and 
washed for two or three minutes to remove the 
glutinous sap. It is then carried back for removal 
of the waste outer layer of bark. 

This operation is begun by loosening the end fibres 
— by bending the strip over and separating the two 
layers with a knife for about 8 inches. The operation 
is continued by tearing the two layers apart, one 
method being to get a small boy to stand on the outer 


^ See Kaymond Firth, We. The Tikopia, pp, 390, 404. 

* Small tree^, of wdiich the bark may tear easily, are slid to 
and fro for some minutes over a tire after the bark has been 
slit. The outer bark is blackened but the inner is unharmed, 
and both come away from the trunk without much difficulty 
when the lever -stick is applied. See W. H. R. Rivers, 
Hi^torg of Melanesian Society. Voi. I, pi. XXIV, fig. 1. 
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layer while the leathery inner layer is pulled away 
from it. The outer layer of bark is then discarded: 
if there are children about they may use it in play as 
a kind of sledge on the sand. The inner bark has any 
adliereiit pieces of outer bark remoyed and knot- 
holes trimmed up. 

The bark is then set out on the upper beach, or any 
other dry sandy place, to dry thoroughly and, pre- 
sumably, to toughen. It is not laid flat, but as far as 
possible on edge. (Fig. 2 shows seyeral strips of bark 
set out in this fashion.) This drying takes as a rule a 
couple of days, but depends on the sun ; the bark is 
taken indoors each eyening and set out again in the 
morning. After being dried the bark is soaked for 
some hours in salt water to become soft, then rinsed in 
fresh water, and is then ready for beating out. 

Beating out bark-cloth — an operation known as 
tutu — is one of the most characteristic occupations of 
Tikopia women, and the ringing, almost metallic, 
sound is commonly heard in the villages in the cool of 
the early morning. A solid log about 5 feet long and 
8 inches square is used as an anvil, and the beater is 
an implement of toa {Ca^suarina} wood, about 1 foot 
long and 2 inches square section for most of its length, 
but with a smooth, rounded handle. Three of the 
sides of the beater are grooved (to assist in s])reading 
the fibres) ; the remaining side is smooth, and is used 
for finishing off the cloth. The beater is known as 
ike, the anvil slab as tunga. The bark is laid in folds 
on a fresh leaf of banana or pulaka (Alocasia) on the 
far side of the slab, and drawui across it as required by 
the left hand of the worker ; the wooden beater is 
wielded in the right hand, which delivers the blow at a 
slight angle to the strip of bark, which is laid almost 
squarely over the slab. Fig. 3, taken while a girl was 
at work, shows the method of beating out the cloth. 
Sometimes two or three girls will beat out cloth to- 
gether for company, using the same slab and singing 
gently or carrying out a low conversation the while. 
When the cloth is finished — and it is never beaten out 
very finely in Tikopia — it is laid in the sun to dry 
finally, this time being set out flat on the sand, with 
stones along the edges to prevent them curling up. 
After this drying and stretching, it is then ready for 
wear, for ceremonial j^resentation. or for storage by 
WTapping up in a bundle to withstand the attacks of 
insects. Cloth is dyed by steeping it in water which 
carries turmeric in suspension, but not many cloths 
are so treated. 

Since a large number of bark-cloths may be used 
at any ceremony in whicli a household is deet)iy 
involved, the aim of every good housewife is to 
accumulate a stock in advance of possible demands. 
To some extent, therefore, beating out bark-cloth 
tends to be partly a leisure -time occupation as well as 
a response to immediate requirements. 


There are many uses for bark-cloth in Tikopia. A 
long strip of fakamaru provides a man's waist -cloth 
{maro or ngatitara) ; a small sheet of uuuni gives a 
woman's skirt (raroa or ngatinea) ; a large sheet of 
mami makes a blanket for sleeping or a wrap over the 
shoulders in cool weather. A strip oi fakamaru is used 
as a gift to a composer of a dance song in return for the 
dedication of the song to a member of another kinship 
group, or to a god of that group ; this gift, trailed out 
across the dancing ground, is known as ufi. Bark- 
cloth is also the principal item in a ceremonial bundle 
of goods (possibly including fine mats of pandanus 
leaf or a piece of Ccdico) given in compensation for 
specialist work such as wood-carving or tattooing, or 
the healing of a sick person ; this bundle is known as 
)naro, the same term as fijr a man's waist-cloth. The 
maro, either as a single piece of cloth or as a* bundle, 
is also an important type of offering to gods and 
spirits. Such a )naro often is topped off' with a piece of 
bark-clot li which has been dyed an orange colour with 
turmeric. This orange cloth is known as marotafi 
(literally, ' dyed maro '). It is never offered or 
included at random, but always dedicated to some 
specific god, mn'inally one of the most important in 
the Tikojiia pantheon.^ from this, bark-cloth 

is also used for such purposes as : Avrappiug for 
cylinders of turmeric : ])lugs for the small holes in the 
wooden cylindrical ^ ovens ' in which the turmeric is 
baked caulking for the joints in canoe planks: 
soft bundles used by women as pillows (men u.se 
blocks of wood or carved wooden head-rests) ; ritual 
neck-cloths worn by female relatives of the very sick 
or of b(n s about to undergo initiation ; straps for 
tying loads on women's backs. 

Bark-cl(^th is thus one of the most important of 
consumer's goods in the Tikopia economy, though its 
production requires very little specialist skill, and the 
raw material is in fairly ample and constant supply, 
relative to the existing level and pattern of demand 
for it. The number of existing tyj^es produced is 
small, and the aim of production is normally for 
increase of quantity, not for improvement of range or 
quality. In ceremonial gifts or exchanges, there is 
.some .specification of types laid down by tradition as 
appropriate, but quality as such is almost irrelevant, 
and no great attention is paid to numbers (a maro 
may contain, say, five to ten pieces of bark-cloth 
Avithout exciting much comment). It is the item as 
a whole, within broad limits of typo and quantity, 
that is important. Such was the situation as I knew 
it ill 192c^— 9, and a.s I understand it to have been until 
at least before the war with Japan. 


’ For example, ^ee my TrorA.* of the Gods In Tikopin \'ol I 
pp. oil. 64, 66 : Vol. [I, p. :U37 [Lon Ion School of Economic.s] 
Monoqroph^ on Social Atdhropolotpf. rio^. I and 2, 1940], 

® Work of the Gofh\ Vol. II,' pp’ 360. 36r>. 
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But when in the course of time the Tikopia are 
presented with a wide range of European cloth — 
as must certainly happen in the long run — it is 
probable that some modification will take place in 
their system of exchanges. When I was there a rough 
equivalence obtained between bark-cloth and the 
small amount of European cloth already acquired ; 
a fathom of white calico was equivalent to a inami 
sheet, and a fathom of red calico to an orange marotafi, 
for ceremonial purposes. As European cloth becomes 


more common, however, more distinction is likely to 
be made between the different qualities, and this is 
likely to react on the Tikopia exchange system, 
making for a more careful estimation of the compara- 
tive worth of each individual element in any gift 
or reciprocation, and probably for a reduction in 
the number of elements forming the conventional 
7naro bundle. It may be of interest to some future 
ethnographer to see how far this prediction is borne 
out. 


CHOICE OF THE UNIT OF MEASUREMENT IN ANTHROPOMETRY. By Miss M, L. Tildesley, CJiairmayi of 
the International Comite de Standardisation de la Technique anthropologique {C,S,T,A,) 


Introductory 

A criticism voiced from time to time concerning 
some of the anthropometric data published is 
that they are recorded to too fine a unit and give a 
misleading impression of accuracy. What is the good, 
say the critics, of recording a character to the nearest 
millimetre if it can barely be determined reliably to 
within a centimetre ^ The que.stion is usually 
rhetorical, and tinged with scorn ; but its persistence 
and practical bearing demand an answer if there is 
one. xSo let us discuss the considerations relevant to 
the choice of unit, and then apply them to various 
characters of the human body. 

Let us take shoulder breadth as a character into 
V hose measurement there comes an element of obser- 
vational variability which is by no means negligible. 
Measurements of shoulder breadth made 50 times by 
l>r. Morris Steggerda on the same subject at intervals 
spread over several days ^ varied around their mean 
value with an S.D. of 5 '46 mm., the cr of his obser- 
vational variability being thus estimated at 5'52 mm.- 
In this experiment everything would favour obser- 
vational consistency : the subject, being a colleague, 
would unrlerstand at the outset what was required of 
her : repetition would tend to standardize both her 
])osture and the j)oints selected by the observer as the 
acromia from which to measure : and report says that 
Dr. Steggerda is a careful and exact observer. 
Ordinarily, a series of recorded shoulder breadths has 
been measured on different individuals ; usually these 


^ Shouhier })rea(lth one of the 65 characters on which 
tills test is reporttnl on pp. :267-S of Davenport, Steggrerda, 
arid Drager, 'A Critical Kxamination of Phy.'^ical Anthropo- 
metry on tile Living,' Proc, Ainrr. Acad, of Arf.^ and Sci,, 
l..XL\, pp. 265-84. 

~ In this paper, the term S.D. will be used to denote the 
standard lieviation of a sample about its owm mean, and the 
term a to denote the standard deviation of the population 

from which it is flrawn. As a is approximately ^ ^ times 

tlie average value of the S.D. of a sample of N individuals, 

tlie tenn * eAimate of a ' will signify the S.D, • 


have no previous knowledge of what is required of 
them ; often the observer does not speak their lan- 
guage and works in difficult conditions ; and observers 
differ considerably among themselves in the matter of 
consistency of technique. The average observational 
variability to be reckoned with in published series of 
shoulder breadths would therefore have a substantially 
higher a than 5*52 mm. : how much higher is at 
present a matter of guess Av^ork, but let us call it 8 mm. 
Presumably, in the case of shoulder breadth (though 
not Avhere a maximum measurement is sought, as in 
span), observational errors would be as likely to exceed 
as to fall below the true value — or their mean value, 
if the observer’s technique had a bias tending to 
exaggerate or minimize the true value — and w^ould 
follow a ‘ normal ’ distribution, K the latter had a a 
of 8 mm,, nearly 32 per cent, of the observations would 
have an error of 8 mm. or more, 5 per cent, would have 
an error of nearly 16 mm. ( = 1*96 times 8 mm.) or 
more, and 1 per cent, an error of just over 20 mm. 
{—2-58 times 8 mm.) or more. In these circum- 
stances, to how fine a unit should shoulder breadth be 
recorded % 

The answer depends to some extent on the object 
one has in view, and we may take three possible 
objectives : (1) the correct recording of individuals as 
individuals, e.g. for purposes of identification ; (2) as 
correct an estimate as possible of the mean size and 
variability of the character in the group to Avhich the 
measured indiidduals belong ; (3) as correct an esti- 
mate as possible of the mean and variability of 
differences between pairs of measurements, for the 
purpose of testing the similarity between different 
observers’ techniques. In this paper, we shall discuss 
thcvse three objectives in turn. But before doing so, 
we may call attention to the obvious fact that the 
correctness of the subject's posture and the degree of 
accuracy with Avhich the observer identifies the 
acromia and places his caliper tips thereon have 
nothing whatever to do with the accuracy ^vith Avhich 
the instrument records the distance of those tips 
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apart ; nor is there any virtue in ‘ whole numbers ’ to 
render them more likely to represent the true acromial 
breadth. To read a measurement as 38 cm. when the 
scale gives 384 mm. is merely to add another in- 
accuracy to those that may have already affected the 
measurement. Whether it ^Wll help to correct or will 
exaggerate the others is purely a matter of chance. 

Measuring the Individual as Such 

This first objective of anthropometric measurement 
is of little concern to the anthropologist as such : the 
dimensions of the individuals whom he measures as a 
sample of a group are of no interest Avhatever in them- 
selves, for his purpose is to extract from them the 
most reliable estimate possible of the group values. 

But let us put a case where recrding the calipers to 
too large a unit might defeat justice : One of the 
said critics, measuring natives, is found stunned — 
for last man measured, notebook records only shoulder 
breadth 38 cm. — last man rightly suspected (anthropo- 
logist had pressed ear-plugs upward rather hard in 
measuring head height) ; assailant must be identified : 
assistant, temporarily absent in search of whisky (e,g. 
for a rabid jackal’s bite), now measures many shoulder 
breadths, including assailant's : cahper shows 406 mm., 
which he records as 41 cm. : difference 3 cm. — com- 
pletely exonerated, because a Table of the Probability 
Integral shows that a difference of 3 cm. (2*655 X 11*3 
mm.) would have been reached (or exceeded) through 
observational error about once in 125 times, too rarely 
to permit of a conviction short of other and over- 
whelming evidence. 

But suppose a more enlightened system of recording 
and interpreting data : Records, 384 and 406 mm. : 
difference 22 mm. — observers' techniques already 
tested: estimated difference of bias, nil : a of observa- 
tional variability, 8 mm. for each : g of observational 
differences therefore 8 mm . k\/ 2 mm . — a 
difference of 22 mm. or more in measurements of the 
same person likely to occur about once in 20 times. 

Estimating the Meayi and Variability of a Character in 
a ri Eth n ic Gro u p 

The second of our three objectives is to obtain data 
for making estimates, as correct as possible, of body 
size in the group as a whole, from measurements on a 
series of individuals taken at random from that group. 
This therefore is the consideration that should govern 
the choice of unit, thereby determining the accuracy 
aimed at in recording the actual caliper measurements 
on an individual. 

It is true that the caliper tips are not likely to be 
placed invariably and accurately on the ’ right ' spots, 
with the ' right ' amount of pressure, nor the postures 
of the subjects to be so completely standardized that 
these spots are always the “ right ’ distance apart : 
but, as before, any idea of rectifying matters by a 


rough and ready reading of the scale is futile. The 
first thing to do is to obtain as reliable an estimate as 
possible of the mean and variability of the distribution 
represented by the measurements, the distribution 
that is a compound of group dimensions and obser- 
vational error. The sample we have of this distri- 
bution is our only source of information regarding the 
tribe, and if we group our data too broadly we lessen 
the reliability of our estimates of its mean and 
variability without helping in the least to negative 
the effects of observational error. 

The compound distribution may differ in two ways 
from the distribution of the character itself. If the 
observational error has a bias which tends either to 
minimize or to exaggerate the value of the character 
in the individuals, this bias will be reflected in the 
mean. Secondly, the error will be v'ariable, and the 
combined variability of character and error will be 
greater than the variability of the character alone. 
Thus the a of the character-as- measured will increase 
as observational technique becomes less consistent, 
and the standard errors of the sampling estimates thus 
obtained, whether of the mean or of a, will increase 
proportionately. The estimates will still be the best 
available for the mean and a of the character-as- 
measured (and, unless there is bias, for the mean of 
the character itself), but their reliability will have been 
reduced to that of estimates derived by a less variable 
technique from a smaller sample. The standard errors 
attached to these sampling estimates will, however, be 
correctly based upon the increased variability to which 
observational error has contributed. 

We see, therefore, that, when sample means are 
corrected for any difference of observational bias by 
which they have been affected, they may be used and 
compared in the light of their standard errors (s.e.'s) 
without importing into the decisions based upon them 
any risk beyond that which we consciously run in the 
ordinary way. The only effect of observational errors 
that are random and unbiased will be that differences 
between pairs of means, to be regarded as significant, 
will have to be rather higher than Avould have been 
necessary if greater observ^ational consistency had 
resulted in gi^^ing them somewhat smaller standard 
errors. 

How often then can we assume that bias, if it exists, 
is the same bias ? In the case of means obtained by 
the same observ^er, perhaps : but certainly not in com- 
paring the far more numerous means obtained by 
different observers : and in so far as these means are 
affected differently and to an unknown extent by 
observational bias, they will be a source of erroneous 
conclusions regarding the groups compared. So we 
must see how we can avoid, or at least minimize, errors 
from this source. Two ways present themselves : 
one is to make definitions of technique as exact, 
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fompreliensive. and iinambiuuous as possible, words 
being supplemented by illustrations wherever these can 
help ; the other is the publication by numerous pairs 
of observers of the differences (with s.e.‘s) between 
their mean \ allies in measuring the same character on 
the same series of individuals. This would provide us 
with data as to the order of difference to be prepared 
for in bias, and enable us to make allowance for it in 
drawing conclusions from differences between pairs of 
re corded mea ns . 

From corrections or allowances for bias, we turn 
now to corrections for observational variability. To 
get an estimate of an observer's variability in mea- 
suring a character, he must measure a sufficiently long 
series of individuals twice over (50 or more if possible, 
but not less than 30), calculate the S.D. of his 
differences, estimate therefrom the cr they represent, 
and divide this estimate by \ '2. This will give him an 
estimate of the a of his observational errors ; we may 
call it (T, . Unlike error due to bias, which in so far as 
observations on the living are concerned can only be 
measured direct if the observers whose results are to 
be com])ared are in contact and can co-operate, the 
value of O',. (*an be assesserl and recorded by each 
observer for himself. It should indeed become a 
]}ractice for each observer to estimate his o-p in this 
way for every character he measures, and to publish 
this value along with the measurements. 

Returning now' to the tribal or group data, w'e will 
term the estimated a of the character-as-measured 
(Tnv Ibid ^^f the character itself o-p. Then the best 
available estimate of a,, will be \ ( 0 -^-— cr,.-). It is 
true that this corrected estimate of the a of the 
character will bt^ less good than one obtained with 
observational variability much smaller or virtually 
absent. The corre<*tion will take no account of the 
fact that the observer'.s technique will be more variable 
in some cinai instances than in others, that with pro- 
jective measurements a,, may be larger with larger 
individuals than with smaller, and so on. But 
a{)proximately it will (*orrect. And where obser- 
vational variability is relatively great, the correction 
will sub'^tantially reduce the estimated a of the 
character. Let, for example, the estimateil a of 
shoulder-breadth-as-measured be 10*22 mm., this 
beintr the average of 00 S.D.'s of shoulder breadth 
recorded in the literature . and let cr,. be S mm. Then 
the corrected estimate of a, is \ (10-22-— S-) — 174S 
mm. 

(One further point must be dealt with before w'e can 
})as> on. namely the criterion as to when two varia- 
bilities thus estimated shall be deemed signiticantly 
different. Let a, and u'c be two such estimates, 
derived respectively from two measured samples of 
Xni imlividuals and from estimates of obser- 

vational variability obtained from tests on N,. and 


individuals. The signiffcanee of the difference 
between and would of course have to be assessed 
by means of their s.e/s ; and, each having been 
obtained through a formula and not direct, w'e have 
no s.e.'s for them. We have, however, s.e.'s for the 
corre.sponding variances, o-e' a^id The s.e. of 

w'hen the latter is obtained from the formula 



The s.e. of o-c-— o-^c" '^^dll, as usual, be the square root 
of the sum of the squares of the tw'o s.e/s, and the 
difference between the two variances can be judged in 
terms of its s.e. in the usual w'ay. 

These, then, and not a rough and ready reading of 
the scale, are the appropriate methods for dealing 
w ith observational inaccuracy for the purposes of our 
second objective. And the only w^ay in w'hich they 
are adversely affected by the size of the unit of 
measurement is that too large a unit lessens the 
reliability of the estimates they make. What, then, is 
‘ too large ' a unit ? 

It has been found that w'hen a unit is no more than 
three-tifths of the a of the distribution sampled, the 
standard error of the sample mean is increased by no 
more than 1 per cent., and the increases in the s.e.'s of 
the estimates of cr and a- are ecpially negligible.'^ One 
might take O-bo- therefore as the upper limit of size 
desirable in one’s unit of measurement. As to a 
lower limit, this is imposed by the measuring instru- 
ment. Ordinarily it is calibrated no finer than to a 
millimetre, and though one can judge the reading to 
the nearest half-milhmetre or even tenth of a milli- 
metre, these finer readings would only be taken when 
the criterion as to ‘ upper limit ' made it desirable. 
The choice, then, in practice lies between the centi- 
metre, the millimetre, and possibly, in some cases, a 
fraction of a millimetre (for no human dimensions are 
so great as to suggest the decimetre as unit). And if 
the unit chosen proves to have been unnecessarily fine, 
making too many categories to be coped with com- 
fortably in the subsequent calculations, no disadvan- 
tage is suffered by the choice, for then one merely goes 
on to group the data.^^ 


^ The s.e.'s of both mean and S.D. are functions of a, 
which in practice is replaced by the estimate derived from the 
S.D. of the sample. The mcrea.se in average size of the 
S.D. wdien catetror\* breadth was increased from very fine to 
o 6 c 7 was found experimentally, in .oO .samples of 100, to be 
under 1 percent. (Tddesley, * Sources and Extent of Errors in 
Estimating Standard Deviations of Normally Distributed 
Populations' Max, 1040, ISO, Table HI). 

^ Category breadth could either bo made approximately 
ecpial to three-tifths of the ‘ very conservative guess at a ' 
discussed in the next paragraph (made o mm., for example, in 
the case of shoulder breadth), or else determined by tlie 
number of categories into which it would divide the sample 
range. The foliowmig data may be a guide. In a sample of 
20, from a ’ normal ’ distribution, the mean number of 
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The only disadvantage therefore lies in making the 
unit too large, and by * too large ' we have decided 
that we mean ‘ more than 0*6(7.' But the cr of the 
distribution about to be sampled is usually unknown, 
and the exact value of 0*6a likewise. Any guess at its 
size should therefore be a conservative one, likely to 
be well under, and most unlikely to be over, the true 
value. The data given in Table I will be a help in 
making this guess : it gives the mean value and range 
of S.D.'s recorded in the literature for 70 characters 
of the living body. Though the S.D.'s on which this 
table is based cannot claim to include all that have 
been published for their respective characters, the 
search through the literature has been very Avide, and 
only those based on fewer than 30 individuals have 
been rejected. Nor aaus there rejection of S.D.’s for 
other characters than those giA^en in the table : but 
for our purpose it is unnecessary to include in Table I 
data for alternatiA^e methods of measurement ((.(/. 
span measured from in front as well as from behind, 
for although the mean Amine of the character is altered 
by this difference of technique, the variability is 
practically unchanged) ; also, a considerable number 
of characters are omitted from the table Avhich have 
been measured only rarely and ha Am provided less than 
three H.D.'s. 

Table I gives the mean A^alue and the range of the 
S.D.'s found for our 70 characters. The range, as 
alAAays, is a Amry inconstant quantity, and, when 
expressed in terms of the mean value, is made all the 
more Amriable by the fact that the number of S.D.'s 
varies from 3 to 245. Taken as a Avhole, hoAA eAmr, this 
series of ranges ghms us some indication of how small 
our a might proAm to be. We note that in only two 
cases is the smallest Amine less than half the mean 
value, this occurring in tAVO of the longest series of 
S.D.'s (245 and 176 respectWely) Avhere greater ex- 
tremes are to be expected. Accordingly, since Ave are 
out to make a Amry conservatiAm guess at the a with 
Avhich Ave are about to deal, aa'c might put it at half the 
mean value Avhich is recorded in the linal column of 
the table : in Avhich case. 0*6o- Avould be three-tenths 
of this value. If this is to be the maximum size of 


categories O’Hct broad <'22 ; of oU, S’oO ; of I0(f. ; of 

200, 10*1") ; of 300, 10-.39 : of 400, 10 89 ; of Ooo, 11-13 : and 
of 1,000. 11-81. The extent to which the number of categoric-- 
(of this breadth) vanes is indicated by the following distri- 
butions. ignoring those extremcb which have lo-^ tlian a half- 
per-cent. chance of occurring : 
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the unit chosen, AAm must make our unit less than a 
millimetre Avhere the mean S.D. is less than 3*3 mm., 
and less than a centimetre Avhere the mean S.D. is 
less than 33 mm. 

Let us do this : Ave shall then choose half a 

Table I. Ixtba-bacial Variability of Various Char- 
acters AS RECORDED FOR SAMPLES OF NOT LESS THAN 

30 Individuals 


S D.S Lollecteil from 
tlie Literature 

Character (in nnu.) 


; 

No. , 

Kange 

Mean 

s.n. 

at H^ad and Fa<e 

Auiicular height (fiom Ie\el of tragion) 

sb 

3 sO- 0 34 

5 00 

Ala.Kiniiiiii lieaO leiijith. . 

245 

3 0 - 8 00 

6 35 

Alaximum ht-aO hn*a<lth 

245 

2 .53- 7 14 

5-21 

Alinimiiin fixntal hieaOtii .. , 

hi ' 

3 14- 6-.56 

4-61 

liizyeoinatie lueadth . ... 

2M3 

3 4- s 25 1 

5 26 

lli^onial Im-adth 

102 

4 30 8 06 i 

5 76 

Alaxiimmi mteiuil)ital brt^adtii 

8 , 

4 30- s 17 j 

6 57 

Iheadtii bett\een luipil- 

.s 

2 0- 4 04 i 

3 37 

Hieadtii ))et\\een inm-i enrneis uf eve-> 

43 

2 1 1- 3 .52 ' 

2 67 

lUeadtii hett\<-t‘n oiitei fonu‘i> of < \e- 

22 

3 10 5 30 

4 01 

Width ot iiioutli 

27 

2 67 5 14 

3 76 

Alaximum no-e Ineadth 

170 

1 07- 4 53 

2 80 

Nost- deptli (-nbiia-ale to tii>> . 

12 

2 04— 3 .56 

2 61 

lUeadth of rvehd 

0 

1-30- 1 >4 

1-61 

'rhickne--- < i( lips . ... 

15 ‘ 

2 57 4 50 

3 C>6 

l*hv-'ioLmoti!i( taee lii-itrig (to (-liuioii) 

40 ■ 

7 27 11 0 

87 

Aloi pholo^Zie taee In iuht (to navion) . . 

160 

4 O- s s2 

6 53 

AIoiplioiooH llpliel -t.U'e lielglit (to na-'ion) . 

44 

3-01- 7 13 

4 00 

No-e In-iLdit (iia-ion to ''Ubna--ale) 

145 

2 1''- 7 45 

3-."6 

Xo'-e h-ULUh (ua-ion to tip) 

4 

3 .50- 5 62 

4 "4 

Ear lemitli 

7i'^ 

3 01- 6 46 

4 27 

1 ar bieadth . .... 

47 

1 .''4- 3 71 

2 65 

Dniint'tt’i of Ttnnh and 

S[(,in ( [n »m ladiind) 

52 

3S 4 02 4 

71 24 

Slioiilder l>ieadth ( Idaeioinial ) 

C»0 

14 7-20 4 

10 22 

Cht“-t lu'eadtii (at iv-t) 

27 

12 4-2S 3 

18 10 

cln--r deptli (at re-t) . . 

2.5 

I M-10 0 

15-36 

I'eh K breailth (ilio-eiistal) 

,5,5 

12 1-21 0 

1 5 "2 

llio--pinal lut-adtli 

7 

11 O-l.s 

15 50 

Ihtioeliantelie breadth 

14 

12 4-ls 8 

15 .50 

Arm lemrtli (aeromion-daetvlion) 

10 

20-6-47 6 

35-05 

rpper-arm 1* mith (aeromion-radiale) 

.s 

16 i-21 2 

lS-74 

Eoreanu length (radial(‘---t> lion) 

6 

12 2 17 1 

16-42 

Leiiiith o( <-ubjt (ladiale-il.iett hull) 

4 

10 0 20 4 

10 70 

Leiieth ot hand (-tt lion-daet\ lion ) 

35 

4 7-14 7 

0 50 

Breadth < d hand 

35 

3-5- 5-7 

4-55 

ht-MLrrh of Ttiid(U)‘ linger 

0 

4 .5 - 6 2 

.5 25 

lA'imth ot foot . . 

2(^ 

s x-io :> 

12 OS 

llieadth ot toot 

•>-> 

4 8 - 7 5 

6 06 

l.enLjtll i d blti toe . ... 


3 4- 4 4 

3 S7 

( ' iri Hfnj*>if'nn»’'- 




Head tnith . . ... 

47 

12 3 -1'' 4 

14 06 

Neekpnith 

7 

13 0-22 7 

18-10 

( he-t Spilth (at ie>t) 

3 s 

2'' 3-70 2 

40 S7 

AVai-t udrrh . . ... 

4 

35 0-43 3 

30 00 

Alaximnm udith of upper aim tmu^ele balled) 

4 

1 7-3 27 5 

21 07 

Alaximnni iziith of uppei arm (mu'-ele f-Iack) 

3 

14 6-2'' 5 

10-47 

Maximum jiiith of torearm 

3 

12 4-l> 4 

1 14 77 

Almimnm unth of forearm 

3 

^ 2-1 1 7 

0 73 

Alaxinium snith ot thiiih 

3 

23 0-30 0 

2." 1 3 

Al.ixiuiuni izirth of lower leg 

s 

17 6 30 0 

23 04 

Minimum giith ot lower leg 

6 

12 4-1'^ 6 

14 IS 

P/ajprf)ip ^fpa^arem(’nt'^ 

{ 1 t Statllie 

213 

32 0-77 3 

,59-62 

(2) '>upia--teinal heiglit 

20 

45 4-00 0 

56 2.3 

Huiiht ot he,id and iie<-k ( 1-2) .. 

4 

11 0-H) 0 

13 95 

(3) ''t midn-eal height 
d runk lieitrlit (2-3) 

10 

32 n-40 5 

42 2" 

21 

1'' 6-30 1 

24 44 

("4) Tioi haiitt ii<‘ In ight 

11 

32 4 -65 3 

42 S^ 

(5) Knee height (to tibiale) . 

6 

20 0-27 8 

24 67 

Length ot thigh (4-5) 

7 

24 "-20 6 

26 S4 

(b) Ankle height (to -'pin rion) 

15 

4 6- 0 

5 92 

Length ot lower li-g (5-b) 

N 

20 7 25 6 

22 91 

(7) ''houldei height (to aciomion) . 

31 

45 4-77 4 

57 39 

(‘^) Elbow height (to ra<UaL') 

5 

42-0-4" s 

45 06 

Length ot u]»])ei aim (7->) 

lo 

15 -.5-23 '7 

IS 5" 

CM Height to wri>t (To -^tylion) 

3 

34-0-38 1 

6-90 

Length ot toiearm (" 9) . 

s 

11 0-22 4 

17 57 

(lU) Height to tip ot middle linger . . 

7 

30 0 3s 8 

33 99 

.Arm h ngth (T-KM 

20 

2" 0-30 6 

33 Is 

(11) -'itting height 

, 116 

23 1 -40 2 

33 34 

Lt g It'iigth (1- 11) 

24 

33 0-51 4 

42 12 

(12) drunk height ('«upia--rteriial to seat) . . 

10 

21 4-2S 1 

25 34 
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millimetre as the unit to which we record nose breadth, 
nose depth, breadth of eyelid, breadth of ear : and, 
it may be added, thickness of lips if the group to be 
measured is {unlike those whose S.D.'s are recorded 
in the table) relatively thin-lipped. 

By the same criterion, a centimetre could be the 
unit of measurement for span, arm length (measured 
direct), chest girth, and waist girth ; also, on one 
condition, for the folloAnng projective measurements ; 
stature, supra -sternal height, symphyseal height, tro- 
chanteric height, shoulder height, elbow height, WTist 
height, height to tip of middle finger, and sitting 
height. The condition is that these measurements 
should not be used to obtain indirect measurement of 
projective distances between any two of them unless 
that projective distance has a mean S.D. exceeding, 
say, SO mm. (the reason for putting the limit higher 
for these differences than for the single projective 
height is given in the next section). This immediately 
rules out height to elbow, wrist, and finger-tip, which 
are normally used only for the indirect measurement 
of length of upper arm, forearm, and total arm ; and 
if shoulder height is needed for this purpose, it too 
goes out. Trochanteric height is eliminated from the 
list if length of thigh is to be derived from it ; so are 
supra-sternal and symphyseal heights if they are to 
be used to measure trunk height ; and so is stature 
if height of head and neck is of interest, as it has 
been to a few observers. In fact, if the whole of the 
projective measurements, direct and indirect, in our 
Table I were wanted, the only one that, under the 
above rule, could be measured in centimetres is sitting 
height. 

Apart from those that could be recorded in centi- 
metres, and those few' that should be measured to half 
a millimetre, the remaining characters in Table I would 
he measured in millimetres Avhere the objective is the 
one we have been considering. 


Estlmatinfj the Mean and Variahilitu of Differences 
hettreen Fairs of Values 

\V hat should be the size of the unit, when the 
objective is to estimate no longer the size and varia- 
bility of the characters themselves, but the much 
smaller values obtained by subtracting, say. the size 
of a character at one period from its size a year later 
(to get growth increment), or the size as measured by 
one observer front that obtained by another (for tests 
of technique), is the question w'e must now discuss. 

The categories into which direct measurements are 
grouped are continuous but not overlapping : differ- 
ences between pairs of measurements, on the other 
hand, are grouped in categories, each of w hich overlaps 
halt ot each of its neighbours. When, for instance, 
measurements are grouped by the millimetre as 
unit, 76 mm. stands for 75*5-76‘o, and 77 mm. for 


76 ‘5-77 '5 ; so that 77 minus 76 may mean anything 
from 0 to 2 mm., and 78 minus 76 an;\i:hing from 1 to 
3 mm. : and so on. If w^e call the breadth of the 
original categories h, then the differences are grouped 
in categories of breadth 2^, with their successive mid- 
points occurring at intervals of h . 

The substitution of the value at the mid-point of a 
category for all values within the range of that cate- 
gory exaggerates by on an average, the value of 


the mean squared deviations from the sample mean 
(that is, the sample variance), if the sample comes 
from a ' normal ' distribution divided into non-over- 
lapping categories in the ordinary way ; for which 


h'^ 


reason — is deducted in calculating the variance of 


the sample (' Sheppard's correction '), unless of course 
h is so small that the deduction of ^ affects none of 


the figures to which the resultant S.D. is recorded. 
Since categories of differences are twice as wade as 
those of the measurements themselves, the waiter 
consulted Dr. M. S. Bartlett as to the appropriate cor- 

h- 

rection in this case. He replied that a deduction of — 


from the mean squared deviations would correct for 
the average effect of the breadth of grouping, but that 
the correction for grouping was of the order Xcrh^ 
where A is a numerical constant depending on the law' 
of distribution, and if h w^ere large in relation to a, the 
correction w ould be so large compared with a- that 
it would be quite impracticable to estimate a- from 
the observed variance. 


So while — and — both represent only the average 
1 ^ o 


increases in the variances they respectively correct, h 
being the interval between the category mid-points, 
the individual increases are not only larger but more 
variable in the case of differences than in the case of 
direct measurements, given the same value of h (in 
terms of the a of the distribution analysed). To keep 
the effects of grouping within the same small limits, 
therefore, the unit must be smaller than before. The 
question that naturally folio w s is : how^ much smaller ? 
That question has not yet been answ ered by statistical 
theory. The value of A has not been worked out for 
the law' of distribution w'ith which we anthropologists 
are chiefly concerned, namely the ’ normal ’ law^ : nor, 
for that matter, for other law's of distribution either, 
except the ' rectangular.’ 

At present, therefore, the only thing for us to do is 
to make our grouping of differences considerably liner 
than is necessary in the case of direct measurements. 
The reduction of the upper limit for h from three-fifths 
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to a quarter of the appropriate cr was tentatively sug- 
gested in our last section, when deahng with characters 
defined as differences between two projective char- 
acters. It is a shot in the dark, but the reduction 
being substantial one may hope it to be on the safe 
side of what is required if the a’s estimated are to be 
regarded as having lost fit tie potential reliabifity 
through the breadth of the grouping. In a sample of 
50 differences the mean number of categories produced 
by a unit of 0-25cr would be 19 ; in a sample of 30, 17. 

To apply the above principle in choosing the units 
of measurement for tests of technique, we need 
minimal estimates of the degree of observational 
variability we may find in the differences between our 
duplicate measurements. For the reasons set forth 
in the opening paragraphs of this paper, the tests 
carried out by Dr. Morris Steggerda on a single subject 
measured 50 times should fill this want very ade- 
quately. The valuable data they furnish for 65 
characters form the basis of Table II, estimated 
minimal a’s of differences between pairs of observa- 
tions being given in the final column. 

The description given by the authors of the above 
paper of the way in which their standard deviations 
were calculated shows that Sheppard’s correction was 
not used. The unit of measurement was, however, 
small : a stud}" of their tables makes it apparent that 
the instruments were read to the nearest half milli- 
metre throughout. The correction therefore makes 
no difference to many of their S.D.'s, though it 
modifies the smaller ones and reduces the smallest by 
10 per cent. The corrected S.D.’s are given in 
column 2, Bartlett's correction being used for those 
characters which are measured by the subtraction of 
one projective measurement from another. 

As regards these ' difference ' characters, it will be 
noticed incidentally that observational variability is 
greater when they are thus measured indirectly than 
when the same characters are measured as diameters 
direct : this, of course, is what one would expect (and 
in this connexion it may be mentioned that Dr. 
Steggerda also measured the length and breadth of 
hand and foot indirectly from traced outlines, and for 
each of these four characters got a greater mean size 
and found greater observant ional variability, not only 
absolute but also in terms of the mean). It will be 
seen too that the observational variability of the 
‘ difference ’ characters caimot be calculated from that 
of the measured pair by the formula = y (o-i - + o' 2 “)* 

the latter gives too high a figure because the obser- 
vational errors in the characters differenced are posi- 
tively correlated. And, as before, in selecting the unit 
of measurement for testing the latter characters, one 
must be guided not by their individual observational 
variabilities but by that of the least variable values 
to be derived from them. 


Table II. Variability in Measurements recorded by 
Dr. Morris Steggerda 50 Times on the Same Sub- 
ject {^, Height 167 cm.) over a Period of Several 
Days 


Character 

' S.I>. as 
given 

1 

S.D. 
witii 
, Shep- 
, panPs 
; or Bart- 
lett’s 
Cor- 

; rection 

Esti- 
mate 
of a of 
Error 

C’orre- 
1 spend- 
ing 
or of 
j Differ- 
ences 
between 
Pairs 

Diameters of Head and Dace 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

1 

mm. 

Maximum head length . • . . 

0 43 

0-41 

0-41 

0*58 

Maximum head breadth . . 

d-4t) 

0-44 

0-44 

0*62 

Minimum frontal breadth . . 

1 12 

1 11 

1 12 

1 59 

Bizygomatic i)readtli 

0 32 

0 29 

0 29 

0-41 

Bigonial breadth . , 

u ys 

0 97 

0-98 

1 38 

Bieadth between inner corners of 
eyes 

U ay 

0 57 

0-58 

0 82 

Breadth between outer corners 
eyes . . 

1-31 

1 30 

1 32 

1-86 

Width ol moutii 

1-47 

L-46 

1 4s 

2 09 

Maximum iio>-e breadth 

U 65 

0 63 

0 64 

0-91 

Xose depth . . 

1 31 

1 30 

1 32 

1 86 

Xose salient . 

1-50 

1 49 

1*51 

2-13 

Height of nose bridge 

1-65 

1-64 

1*66 

2-35 

Tluckuess ot lips 

US 4 

0 S3 

0 84 

1-18 

Physiognomic iace height (trich - 
gnathion).. 

1 sy 

1 >.S 

1 90 

2 69 

Morphologic face height (nasion- 
guathiou). . . . . . . . ' 

1-59 

1 58 

1 60 

2 26 

Xose lieight . 

1 57 

1-56 

1*58 

2 23 

Xasion to stomiou . . . . . , 1 

1 53 

1 52 ; 

1*54 

2 18 

Bight ear length .. , .. 

1 47 

1 46 1 

1 4S 

2 09 

Biglit ear i)readtli . . 

1 13 

11- i 

1 13 

1-60 

Diameter'^ of Trunk and Limbs 

i nun. 

! mm, ! 

inm. 

mm. 

Span (Irom behind) 

6 72 

6-72 : 

6 79 

9 60 

Shoulder bieadth (biacromial) 

5 46 

1 5 46 ' 

5 .')2 

7-80 

Cliest breadth 

3 50 

i 3-50 

3 54 

5 00 

Chest depth.. . .. ; 

2 40 

2 40 f 

2 42 

3 42 

Pelvic )»readth (ilio-eristal) . . 

3 13 

i 3-13 1 

316 

4*47 

Iho-spiiial breadth . . . 

7-20 

i 7-20 1 

7*27 

10 29 

Bitrochanteric breadtli 

7-42 

1 ^'42 i 

7*50 

10 60 

Bight arm length excluding liand i 
(acromion-stylion) . . . . 1 

! 2 56 

2 56 1 

2 58 

3-65 

Bight upper-arm length (acromion- j 
radiale) . . . . . . . , i 

3 64 

3 64 

3 67 

5*20 

Bigilt forearm length (radiale- \ 
stylion) , . . . . . . . j 

3 26 

3-26 

3-29 

4*65 

Bigilt hand lengtii . . . . , . 1 

2 26 

2-26 

2-28 

3-22 

Bight han<l breadth . . . . | 

1-21 

1 20 

1*21 

1 72 

Bight lower leg lengtii (tibiale- i 
spiiyrion) . . . . . . j 

3 29 

3 29 

3 32 

4-70 

Bigilt ioot lengtii . . , . . . ; 

1 54 

1 53 

1 55 

2-19 

Bight foot breadtli. . . . , ’ 

2 07 

2 06 

2 09 

2-95 


Circumferences 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

Head girth . , 

1 86 

1-85 

1 87 

2 65 

Xeck giith . . 

2 57 

2 57 

2 59 

3*67 

(’ile'^t girth . . 

7-78 

7-78 

7 S6 

1111 

Waist girtii ... 

10 M 

10 SI 

10-92 

15*44 

Bight uppei arm girtii 

0 15 

6 15 

6 21 

8 79 

Bight lower arm girth (maximum) 

2 21 

2 21 

2*23 

3*15 

Bight lower arm girtii (minimum) 

2 07 

2*06 

2 09 

2 95 

Bight wrist girtii . . , , . * 

1-53 

1 52 

1 54 

2-18 

Bight calf girth 

4-71 

4-71 

4 76 

6-73 

Bigilt ankle girth . . 

2 47 

2 47 

2*49 

3 

Pri)jective ^^easurenlents 

nini. 

mill. 

mm. 

mm. 

(1) Stature 

3 10 

3-10 

3 13 

4-42 

(2) Supra -eternal height . . 

3 52 

3 52 

3 55 

5 02 

Heigiit of iiead and neck (1-2) 

3 56 

3*55 

3 59 


(3) Bigilt ilio-^piiial lieight 

5 70 

5-70 

5-76 

8*14 

(4) Bigilt knee heigiit (to tibiale) 

(5) Bight ankle lieight (to 

3 37 

3*37 

3 40 

1 

4 81 

spiiyrion) 

2 04 , 

2*03 1 

2-OG 

2*91 

(0) Eiglit shoulder heigiit (to 


1 


aeroiiiion) . . . . . . 1 

6-38 1 

6*38 I 

1 6*45 

9*11 

(7) Bight pli)ow- liriglit (to radiale) 

8 14 ! 

8-14 1 

1 8 22 

11*63 

Biglit upper-arm lengtii (6-7) ' 

4-53 j 

4 -.53 

4 57 

6 46 

(8) Bigilt wri-^t lieiglit (to stylion) 

6 48 

6*48 

i 6 55 

9*26 

Biglit lower-arrn lengtii (7-8) ' 
Biglit arm lengtii excluding 

4 4i> 

4 45 

4 49 

6 35 

iiand (6-8) . . . . . . ' 

2 42 * 

— 





(9) Bigiit dactylion heigiit 

6 36 1 

6 36 

6 42 

9 09 

Biglit arm lengtii meliidiiig | 




hand (6-9) , . . . . j 

7 50 ! 

7 50 

1 7-58 

10*71 

( 10) Sitting heigiit 

(11) Trunk lieight (to >upra-->ternal 

5 36 1 

1 

5 36 

5 41 

7*66 

from seat) . . , , . . 

5-06 ! 

5 96 j 

6*02 

8*51 


♦ appears to be a >Iip l\ere. 


The s.e.'s of all values iu the last two columns are + one-tenth of 
the value itself. 
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It is unfortunate that, of the very fevr tests of obser- 
vational bias or observational variability recorded as 
yet in the literature, some are based on too short a 
series of observations to be of use, while some others 
have been obtained by a unit of measurement so large 
in relation to the a of the differences measured that, 
in Dr. Bartlett's words, ’ it v ould be quite impracti- 
cable to estimate cr- frozn the observed variance.' 
But we are indebted to the pioneers for having led the 
way by putting on record their tests of the obser- 
vational error involved in a given dehnition of a 
character, and, since we are still at the early stages of 
attempting thus to true the tools of our science, there 
has been in this respect no such large and lamentable 
waste of labour as is due to our failure to adopt the 
same definitions. 

^Summary 

The choice of a unit of measurement depends not 
on the accuracy to which a character is measured, but 
on the fineness of grouping required in order to obtain 
from the data as reliable an estimate of the variability 
of the character-as-measured as sample size permits. 
Accuracy of observation is indeed important, but a 
large unit of measurement not only fails to compensate 
for the lack of it but may add to the resultant error. 
If the unit is not more than three- fifths of the cr of the 
character in the group to be sampled, and if this 
character is measured direct, the loss of potential 
reliability cannot be more than very slight. In the 
case of characters defined as differences between two 


other characters, or as the* sum of two other char- 
acters, or in the case of differences between pairs of 
measurements of the same character for the purpose 
of testing technique, measuring growth increment or 
other secular change, etc., the size of unit must be 
smaller in relation to the a of the resultant distri- 
bution : how much smaller in order to achieve the 
same result is not yet determined by statistical theory, 
but provisionally we have suggested that a quarter of 
the (T of such a distribution might be chosen as the 
upper limit of size for the unit to which the measure- 
ments are recorded. 

Data are given for 70 characters of the living body 
which enable the observer to make conservative 
estimates of the absolute sizes of units not more than 
three -fifths, or one -quarter, of the cr's of these cha- 
racters in the group he is about to measure. Other 
data furnish similarly conservative estimates enabling 
him to choose, for GO characters, a unit suitable for 
tests of technique. The method is also set forth by 
which, having thus estimated observational varia- 
bilit}\ he may derive from the character-as-measured 
an improved estimate of the variability of the 
character itself and, in consequence, truer criteria 
of the significance of differences between his own 
observations and those obtained from other ethnic 
groups. 

In conclusion, I wish to express anew my thanks 
for the Leverhulme Kesearch Fellowship of which this 
paper is a product. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Restrictions on Exchange of Publications with Colleagues 
or institutions in the Soviet Union 

The folio wmg is quoted from an article by Dr. 
Henry Field in the Aimrican Anthropologist 
(Vol. 48, pp. 37 j ff.) on 'Anthropology in tiie Soviet 
Union ' : 

' The eorreot method is to send publication's addre.ssed to 
the President of tlie Society for the IVornotion of Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries ( VOKS), BoKhaya 
Gruzinskaya, Moscow, with a written request that he 
forward them to a sjiecitied Museum. Institute, or Library. 
If a book or reprmt is to be sent to an individual, liis name 
and Institute should be inscriVied on each co]jy. VOKS 
would be glad to recene fifteen extra copies of (‘a(*h book 
or reprint for distribution to main reinonal libraries or 
speclahst^. One copy of each publication shouM be in- 
srribeil to the Academy of Sciences of the L\8.S.K. and to 
the Aenin Library, Moscow. 

■ All corre>.pondence with individual sfienti.sts should be 
>ent through VOKS and forwarded to the re^ ipient. who in 
turn should be instriieted to reply through VOKS, 
Moscow,' 

The following anthropological journals arc now in 
course rjf publication : 

(a ) Sovetska i a A rkheologlin . 

{b) Kratkie Soobscheniia of the Institute for the Study 
of Material Culture : first issue in 

press during July. 1945. 

(c) Socetskaia Ethnografia. 


The Habiru, the Hebrews, and the Arabs. Summary 
of a Communicatio}i by Dr. A. Guillaume to the 
Palestine Explorritiou Fund : N ovemher, 1946 
The name Hebrew, now synonymous with 
Israelite or Jew, once hatl certainly a far wider connota- 
tioti. Like the term British, it is one by which the people 
are known to foreigners, but wliicli they seldom use 
among themselves. In Genesis the eponymous ancestor 
of the Hebrews was ‘Eber, and the Israelites claimed to 
be tlie senior branch of this family. In this sense 
' Hebrews ' held all Arabia, while t'anaan and iSyria 
were [leopled with the Hamites, akin to the Egv'ptians 
and other Xortli African folk. Eastward, Asshur and 
Aram were descended from 81iem like tlie Hebrews, but 
not ill the line of ‘Eber. Thus ' Hebrew ’ meant \'ery 
much what we mean by ’ Arab ’ in the widest sense, 
nomad and migratory folk with trading centres in the 
Hijaz and .settlements in tlie oases, though the earliest 
reference to South Arabian trade is in connexion with 
tlie ‘ Queen of Sheba ' about 1000 B.C'. 

TJiere w ere ' Hebrews ’ dissociated fi’om specific peoples, 
and occurring in slavery^ and as marauders, from about 
26bO B.c. m Southern Baby'lonia and about 2000 B.v, in 
C{)per F.gyqit. By' about 1400 b.c. they' are of political 
and military' .significance, and the name Hdbiru is a 
general word for a foreigner. The precise connexion of 
these generic Hdbtru with the Biblical ' Hebrews ’ is left 
in suspense. 
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The meaning of the word ‘ Hebrew ’ Ls obscure. About 
1000 B.c. it begins to be replaced by \-irahu. The 
Arabdh is applied to the floor of the Jordan Valley, but 
also to * crossings ’ of it and of adjacent regions, which 
‘ from the point of view of the Israelite were but tracts 
which led to Palestine.' occupied by shifting and irre- 
sponsible folk, ‘ freelances willing to co-operate when 
pay and service were attractive, and ready to strike out 
for themselves when opportimity offered.’ But ’ Arabia 
did not receive its name imtil the Hdhirn had relin- 
quished theirs.’ Indeed, ‘ Arabs ’ are not mentioned by 


name until the year 853 b.c., when ' Jindibu the Arabian ‘ 
brought 1,000 camels to help Ahab of Samaria and other 
small chiefs to oppose Shalmaneser III. But there was 
never a single Arab king or state ; it was Greek geo- 
graphy which applied the name to the whole peninsula. 
In the Quran the word ‘Arab ’ probably means Bedouin. 

Summarily, the terms Hdbirii, Hebrew, and Arab are 
interrelated much more closely than might otherwise be 
supposed. 

The paper will be published in full in the Palestine 
Quarterly. J. L. MYRES 


REVIEWS 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Personality and Religion. By ^Villiam Brown^ J/.D., D.Sc. 
University of London Press., 1946. Pp. 189. Price 
95. 6d. net 

In considering the general problem of religion 
in the light of modern psycholog < ■ 1 : " ; .C-. " Dr. 
William Brown draws upon the .■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. he 

obtained at Oxford when as a medical student he read 
■ Greats ' in a<ldition to the Honour School of Natural Science 
—no small achievement. This training has enabled him to 
bring a philosophical insight to bear upon his work as a 
psychologist both on the academic side at Oxford as Wilde 
Reader in Mental Philosophy and in his practice in London. 
It has also kept constantly before his eyes the problem of 
the theoretical validity and practical efficacy of religious 
belief. In this volume he restates the conclusions he reached 
twenty years ago in his book Mind and Personality, supported 
by the experience and knowledge he has gained in the inter- 
vening period in deep mental analysis of psycho -neurotic 
patients as well as of more normal personalities. He also 
claim.s in his preface to make herein his ‘ reasoned confession 
of faith,’ though precisely what this amounts to is not very 
easy to determine. 

After quoting :^everal detinitions of religion, none of which 
would prove to be adequate from the anthropological stand- 
point, he sugge.sts that religion and religious experience are 
based on ' the attitude of the individual towards the universe 
so far as he envisages it as something vipon which lie com- 
pletely depends and to which he attaches ultimate value.’ 
This might pass muster anthropologicalU" if it were interpreted 
in the sense of dependence on a transcendent power or sacred 
order external to man, to whom (or to which) the universe and 
humanity stand in a particular relationship. But it is less 
easy to acquie'-ce when he quotes with approval Dr. Inge's 
definition of faith as ‘ a readiness to trust and to follow the 
noblest hypothesis.’ This certainly is not applicable to 
primitive states of culture where faith abounds, and in the 
higher aspects of religion something more than the noblest 
hypothesis is retpiired as the objec t of whole-hearted devotion 
and surrender of i.> ‘.i’-*/. 

Again, social .* ■ ■■ ■ ■ ; ■' . iderstand Dr. Brown's 

pet'-onal confession that the ultimate result of an analysis 
extending over ninety-two hours was that ' he had become 
more convinced than ever that religion is the most important 
thing in life and that it is essential to mental health.' But 
if primitive conditions really are reproduced in these deep 
psychological experiences, when he adds that ' the need of 
forms and ceremonies is another matter, far less fundamental ' 
the conclusion is harflly in line with our evidence. As 
Professor Radcliffe- Brown, for example, has maintained, to 
understand a religion it is on the rites, rather than on the 
more variable belief that attention should be concentrated, 
since ritual is the permanent and stabilizing element whereas 
doctrine, theology, and myth are in a constant state of flux. 

For tho.se, however, who regard religion as an integral part of 
the structure of society >upplying a dynamic indispensable to 


the integration of communal life, the emphasis placed by 
Dr. Brown on the concreteness of religion will be approved. 
It is curious, nevertheless, to be told in these days that ' in 
this twentieth century we are only just beginning to be really 
civilized,’ and by civilization apparently is meant mechanical 
resources, inasmuch as he goes fui to attirm that ‘ the engineer^ 
are pouring out mventions and practical devices with the 
utmost prodigality, making our lives more and more com- 
fortable, more and more easy in every direction.' How this 
estimate of cultural advance is to be justified m the light of 
recent events and current happenings it is for the author to 
explain. If some attention had been paid to the anthropo- 
logical evidence bearing on the psychological situation, pitfalls 
of this kind might have been avoided and an interesting study 
of personality in relation to religion from the scientific 
standpoint would have been made more coii\incing and 
illuminating. E. O. JAMES 


The Missionary and Anthropology. By Gordon Hedderly 
Smithy F.R.G.S. Chicago : Moodq Press, 1945. 

Pp. 160. Price SI. 50 

This does not pretend to be a textbook on 
anthropology but ‘ simply a humble attempt to stimulate 
interest in the study.' The author worked in French 
Indo-China under the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
among the Cambodians and the Pnong whose language he 
reduced to writing. He returned to the United States when 
the Japanese occupied the country. He starts off with the 
question : ‘ As missionaries, are we properly fitted to under- 
stand the languages, the religious beliefs, the social organiza- 
tions, etc., of the people among w'hom we w'ork ? ' He 
has to answ^er the question in the negative. He insistb that 
to understand the savage and his culture we must not use the 
western yardstick : we must understand and interpret from 
the savage's point of view. He is a linguist : he believes that 
language is perhaps the most important branch of anthro- 
pology to the missionary and he gives a disproportionate space 
to this branch of the subject. One blemish of the book is the 
excessive use of out-of-date authorities. In the bibliography, 
it is true, he lists some of Seligman's and Malinowski’s books ; 
but so far as his numerous quotations go he seems to be 
largely ignorant of the literature since Tylor and Lubbock. 
The notable exception to this is the extensive use he makes of 
Fiotes arid Queries on Ayithropology. In spite of his conviction 
that the missionary should know as much of the people as the 
scientific anthropologist does, he says ; ' I have never felt it 
necessary to mcjuire into immoral practices, for instance, or 
swear words or the filthy stories with which the natives 
abound. ... I do not thmk we have time to spare for any 
morbid muck-raking into heathenism's cesspools of un- 
cleanness.' Blinkers should not form a part of a missionary's 
outfit. It is an unsatisfactory book in many respects, but 
notable as a sign of progress among men of Mr. Smith's school 
of thought. ' E. W. SMITH 
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The Manley Collection of Stone-AgeTools. By A.Aiyappan. 
with topographical and other notes by Frank P. Manley. 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India ^ No. 68 
The Province of Madras is rich in Stone-Age artifacts. 
Already in the last century Bruce Foote had noted the 
occurrence of a number of Acheulian-like types of hand -axe, 
as well as flake tools. L. A. Cammiade and F. J. Richards 
carried the study considerably further by finding similar tools 
in situ in stratigraphical sequence and relating them to various 
laterite deposits. The results were published by them in 
collaboration with the reviewer in. Antiquity., September, 1930, 
and in the Geological Magazine, LXIX, May, 1932. Definite 
cycles of climate changes were determined, and the various 
cultures were correlated with them. 

Flinty material is rare in Madras and only occurs naturally 
in small lumps. The larger coup-de-poing industries, there- 
fore, have had to be made from non-flint material and actually 
resemble closely in appearance the similar industries occur- 
ring in South Africa, e.g. at Stellenbosch. Although one or 
two examples resembling the hen-beak tjqie of Victoria West 
have also been found m Madras, any close physical cormexion 
between the two similar cultures in South Africa and South- 
East India cannot in the present -state of knowledge be with 
certainty alleged. The similar appearance of the industries 
is merely due to the material used. 

The Manley collection is extensive, but little or no strati- 
graphical information is available. As a catalogue of speci- 
mens collected at various sites, the work has its value. The 
system of numbering in the catalogue is confusing, and I am 
not sure indeed what system, if any, has been adopted I The 
photographs of selected specimens are fair, but good drawings 
would have been much more satisfactory. ^Vhat is really 
needed m Madras is more quaternary geological information 


and the correlations of the various stone industries therewith ; 
and in these regards the present work does not help us much. 
By the (lodavari river occur pygmy industries similar to 
those foimd in the Central Provinces and in Bombaj' — and 
more rarely in the X.W. Frontier region. Such industries 
seem absent from the Manley Collection, as, too, do polished 
celts similar to those found not so far away at Manjan, 
Karanai, H miles north of the Korttalaivar river. 

M. C. BURKITT 

Asclepius, a Collection and Interpretation of the Testi- 
monies. By Emma J . Edelstein and Ludwig Edelstein. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Pres.s. 1945. 2 

Pp. via, 470 ; .r, 277. Price 87-50 
This highly comprehensive book reflects an enormous 
amount of work on the part of the author^. It is in two 
volumes, the first (470 pages) containing the testimonies. 

Many, of coui'se, are repetitions of others and ma\' appear 
wearisome, but it is obvious that in a book which sets out 
to be comprehensive it is essential that all evidence, however 
trivial, should be collected. The second volume is smaller 
(277 pages) and is a well thought out explanation of the facts 
as recorded. There are certain places, for instance the section 
on temple -cures, where one wonders whether, if the authors 
had had a lifetime's experience as practising medical men, 
they would have looked at the cures from a different angle 
and arrived at a different conclusion. Still, if they had spent 
all their lives in medical practice, they might not have had 
the time to vTite so interesting a book. Though there are 
several indexes there is no subject index. The authors say 
that having regard to the arrangement of the book, one is not 
necessary, and though one can think of cases where one might 
be useful, what they say is largely true. E. S. ELLIS 




CORRESPONDENCE 


The Definition of Ethnological Terms. Cf. Max, 1946, 77 
Sir.— W ith reference to the mandate of the Committee 
on the Study and Definition of Ethnological Ter- 
minology’ appointed at the Copenhagen Congress, as 
discussed by Sir John L. Myres (Max, 1946, 77), the question 
at once arises whether the need for clarification and agreement 
on bask' theoretical and methodological terms is not more 
urgent than the translating task he suggests it undertake. 
That it w’ould be useful to have such a poh glot vocabulary 
there can be no doubt, but there is considerable doubt that it 
should be given a priority over the clarification of broader 
terms whose use at the present time tends to promote funda- 
mental misimderstanding. 

Consider, for example, the word ‘ culture.* E. B. Tylor 
defined it (piite .satisfactorily, yet his successor, Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown, m his Presidential Address to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, denies its value as a working 
concept, and urges it be given ov^er m favour of the term 
‘ society.' Here in the United States, where most anthropolo- 
gists speak of ‘ cultural anthropology,' and divide it into 
ethnography and ethnology’, those who hold for ' social an- 
thropology ' call ethnography by the term ethnology. To add 
to this c()nfu.sion, still another use of ' social anthropology, to 
mean the study of cultures in contact, has developed, spon- 
.sored by no les.s responsible an organization than the Smith - 
•sonian Institution. 

Again, what we in the United States term acculturation you 
in England name culture-contact — that i.s, where the use of the 
word ■ culture ’ is admitted. But in Latin America, the term 
transculturacion has been devised, under the misapprehension 
that ■ acculturation ' comiotes something taken over by an 
inferior group when in contact with a superior one, rather than 
the interchange of cirstom that usually occurs when peoples 
meet. 

Innumerable other instances of terms that need definition, 
and on which agreement should be reached, come to inmd. 
What is the difference between ‘ culture ' and civilization ’ ? 
Or, what do ue mean by ' .savage,* or by ' barbarian ’ V 
When i.s a group ' primitive ' — what are the criteria that 
justify its application '' Is a “ primitive ' group a ' pre- 


literate ’ one, or ‘ non -literate ’ ; and how do all these differ 
from ‘ the folk ’ ? 

Obviously, the problem becomes more complicated as we 
cross linguistic boundaries ; this is why I have here confined 
myself, with but one exception, to the usage of English- 
speaking anthropologists. I should like to express the hope 
that the Committee, prevented as it has been by the impos- 
sibility of communicating during the war from even beginning 
a discussion of a task that so bristles with difficulties, will 
when reorganized address itself to the resolution of problems 
such as I have sketched here. MELVILLE J. HERSKOYFTS 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Palaeolithic Nomenclature. Cf. Max, 1947, 15 

Sir, — IV ith reference to my previous letter on this 
subject, I would like to make a correction of my 
remarks (paragraph 5) about the Faure.smith Culture. 

I am now informed that implements of this culture were 
not first discovered by Peringuey but rather by Mr. Max 
Leviseur as far back as 1894 on the Fauresmith site. It was, 
as I said in my letter. Professor van Riet Lowe who first 
recognized the new cultural element repre.sented by the speci- 
mens from this site, but the name was decided upon at a 
rouufl-table conference in Pretoria in 1926. I am now 
informed that it was Mr. Goodwin who first suggested that 
the name to be used for the culture should be Fauresmith. 

Wbth regard to ' Turnbiari ’ and other terminological 
questions raised in my letter, the.se matters were (as I had 
indicated they would be) fully discussed at the Pan-African 
Conference on Prehistory early in January. As a result the 
term ' Tumbian ’ has been abandoned in Africa and it has 
been agreed also to give up the u.se of the words * Clacton ’ 
and ' Clactoriian,' * Levallois ’ and ‘ Levalloisiaii ’ as terms 
to describe techniques in the African Continent. In future 
these teims are only to be used to describe actual cultures where 
such cultures are known to exist, in pure form, in Africa. 

Copies of the resolution embodying these decisions on ter- 
minology will be forwarded to you, Sir, in the near future, 
when I hope you will be able to give them full publicity. 
Coryndon Museum, Nairobi L. S. B. LEAKED 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

OGONI POTTERY. A Xote by M. I). TF. Pli.D. [LoncL), University of the Wit waters rand, 

Johannesburg, ^yith Plate F and illustrations in the text 

hit rod actor y 

Little is known about the Ogoni tribe, ho live on the western edae of the Calabar Province of Southern 
Nigeria. It consists of four groups, the Tai, Kana and Gokana, settled in the Calabar Province, and the 
MboUi, situated in the contiguous Owerri Province and artificially separated from the other three i^roups. 

On the east the tribal boundary is formed by the Imo river, which separates them from the Anang sub-tribe 
of the Ibibio ; on the south the Andoni creeks separate them from the Andoni : and their Avestern and northern 
boundaries march Avith those of the great I bo tribe of tlie Oaa erri Province. 

The tribal tradition is that they arrAed from the A\est in canoes, like the Ijo. aaIio claim to haAC come 
from Timbuetu. 

The Pottery Industry 

In the summer of 1930 the Nigerian Government called for a report on the Ogoni. AAdth the object of creating 
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a native court for each of the four groups, and to obtain four specimens, which are now in the 


my enquiries provided me with an opportunity of 
stud\dng the local method of making pottery. 

The pottery industry, ^\'hich is in the hands of the 
women of the tribe, is rapidly disappearing before 
the advance of the four-gallon petrol and kerosene 
tins, which are lighter to carry and iinbrecikable ; 
and potters are now found only in certain villages. 

In this brief account, the most interesting points 
are (i) the employment of a kind of rudimentary 
turntable, known as ladunu and (ii) the use by each 
potter of a distinctive individual craft mark, which 
appears on all her products. 

The ^ Ladum ' or Turntable ^ 

The ladum is a saucer-shaped piece of pottery, on a 
pedestal about three inches in diameter and two 


Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. 

Potte rif-yna k i ng Tech n i q u e 

After the clay has been dug up and head- carried 
home, it is kneaded to the required consistency 
vith an admixture of ‘ sand,' consisting of broken 
pottery ground up into dust. The potter then sits 
on a low stool and, employing the usual coil system, 
fashions the pot on the ladum. which she deftly 
keeps turning with her right foot, thus leaving both 
hands free. 

The body of a large water-pot in its damp state 
cannot sustain the weight of the fashioned neck or 
mouth A\dthout sagging or crumpling, and the neck 
aperture is therefore left ragged and unfinished for a 
time, while the pot is put aside on its ladum to dry 



Fig. 4. — ogoxi potter v trade marks from bewa 


inches high, and is specially made for the pottery 
indiistrv. Three specimens are shown in Plate F, 
Fig. 1.^ 

In the scale of development which culminates in 
the potter s wheel, the ladum. turned with the foot, 
may be regarded as an improvement on the broken 
potsherd used by the I bibio women (wliich involves 
continuous use of the left hand to keep it turning), 
and .still more on the I bo method, found in the Aboh 
Division, in which the potter walks round and round 
the pot, as shown in Fig. 3. 

A curious custom attaching to the ladum is that 
once one has been used in fashioning a pot it may 
not be sold. In one house I saw' between thirty and 
forty, but was unable to buy any of them ; only by 
arranging through their owner for another woman to 
make me some ladum as a special favour was I able 


slowly in the shade to a consistency combining 
adequate strength with plasticity. To prevent 
excessive dr\ing, a coco -yam leaf is fitted closely over 
the aperture — the rim of w hich then remains moist and 
soft, so that the neck can be easily moulded into it. 

For firing, the pot is placed on the neck of a broken 
water-pot. Each potter has a large number of these, 
as w ell as of ladum, as part of her equipment. Firing 
is carried out in the usual manner, the pots being 
packed together under a pile of dried palm fronds, 
grass, and other light brushwood, which produce a 
quick heat without much weight. 

Specimens of the finished potterv are shown in 
Plate F, Fig. 2. 

The Craft Marks ^ 

Each potter has her own special mark which 
distinguishes all the pots made by her. On one 
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market day in the large Ogoni town of Bewa, T 
took copies of all such marks that I could find on the 
pots displayed for sale ; they are represented in 
Fig. 4. 

^ The earliest reference to the use of a contrivance approach- 
ing a potter's wheel in Africa (outside of Egypt) is J. G 
Jackson's description, in Shaheeny's Timbiicto cutd Jackson's 
Barbary (London, 1820), p. 53, of pottery -making among the 
Hausa of Xorthern Nigeria more tlian a century ago ; * They 
[the Hausa] make their pottery b\' a wheel, hut do not 
glaze it. The wheel turns upon a pivot placed in a liole in 
the ground ; at top and bottom are two pieces of wood like 
a tea-table : the lower, which is largest, is turned by the foot 
and the upper forms the ves&el. \Mien they make a large 
pot, they put on the top a larger piece : the pots are dried 
in the sun or burnt in the fire.* 

Objects similar to the Ogoni ladum are illustrated in Wallis 
Budge, The Dwellers on the Nile, London, 1926, p. 152, where 
the foot is shown turning the tray; and Wilkinson, The 
Ancient Egyptiatis, Vol. II, p. 192, shows the hand being used 
for the same puipose, — M. D, \V. J. 

Mr. H. J, Braimholtz of the Department of Ethnography, 
British Museum, adds the following instances of rudimentary 
forms of a potter’s wheel which have been recorded from 
various parts of tropical Africa : 

“ On the lower Congo the contrivance is said to consist 
of two wooden boards, of which the upper is rotated on 
the lower by means of a pivot and ^ocket (see Mnsee du 
Congo, Notes analytiques, Vol. 2, fasc. 1, La Ceramique. 
Bruxelles, 1907, p. 41). 

‘ A somewhat similar device has been reported from the 
Eile and Huber tribes (Somali) of the Rahanwin Division of 


Italian Somaliland. It consists of two wooden discs 
articulated by means of a central boss on the lower disc 
fitting into a socket on the under surface of the upper 
disc : the latter is rotated slowly wfth the big toe of the 
right foot while it is steadied b\^ the left foot. Specimens 
of this appliance (which is u.>ed only by men) are in the 
Department of Ethnography, British Museum, and in the 
Powell-Cotton Mu-ieum. Quex Park, Birchington (un- 
published MS. report and photographs by Mist^ D. Powell- 
Cotton, 1934). 

■ A further example, from Asaba on the Niger, is quoted 
by Dr. H. S. Harrison m his Horniman Museum Handbook, 
The Evolution of the Dome'^tic Art>>, Part II, 1924, p. 42. 
In this case a shallow earthenware bowl rotates in a de- 
pres?)ion in a rectangular piece of wood. 

' A shallow pottery ilish is also employed as a ' turn- 
table ’ by the professional Baganda potters, who make 
it specially for this purpose : it rests on a ring, and is 
turned round from time to time by hand, but without any 
free rotation. 

‘ In all these instances the rotation is slow and the 
impetus has to be conr.taatly renewed ; the effect thus 
falls far shoit of that produced by the rapid and prolonged 
spin of the true potter’s wheel.' — E d. 

The only other instance I have found in Africa of a craft 
mark bein;^ placed upon pottery is that recorded from the 
Akamba tribes by Professor Lirulblom {The Akamba, Upsala, 
1920, p. 538) ; ' No ornamentation is ever foiuid on [Akamba] 
pottery, but many of them have simple marks at the neck, 
which are carved there while the day is soft. . . . They are 
a sort of trade mark winch are placetl there by the woman 
who makes the pot.’ Lindblom's drawings (p. 539) of seven 
of these '-'imple signs may be compared with those here 
illustrated. — M. D. \V. J. 


BABIN DEN : MIDWIVES* DAY IN BULGARIA. By Miss Olive Lodge 


Ceremonial survivals of ancient fertility rituals 
often happen early in the year, as in the village 
of Konstantinovo, beside its lake on the slopes of the 
hills inland from Varna on the Black Sea, where, a 
few years before the war, I vitnessed the special 
rites with which in Eastern Bulgaria on the twenty- 
first of January Babin Den, or Mid wives' Day, is 
celebrated. 

Early on that January morning I left Varna by the 
little train, alighting at the nearby station of Golenia 
Yezero, or Big Lake. Across this lake, pale yellow in 
the morning light, with its reeds and bulrushes, its 
ruffled brown shadoMS and reflections, a local Turk 
rowed me in his small dark boat to the farther shore. 
Here, between winter helds, I followed a rough track, 
edged with faded buff grasses, its brown mud in places 
deep with ruts, till in about half an hour’s time I 
reached the village of Konstantinovo. 

It was a village of clustered houses, few main 
streets, and many side lanes. Tall trees and the more 
distant mountains gave depth and darkness to its 
rather flat ordinariness, while wind and dust and the 
frosty nip of January added somewhat to its indivi- 
duahty. But its main characteristic that day was 
the startling absence of men and the great number of 
women in the streets. I did occasionally observe a 


furtive peasant hurrying along, chased by a w^oinan in 
the full dark skirt of the district and W'earing her 
Babin Den headdress. She tossed off his cap w ith her 
stick or beat him ; and he, according to the ancient 
custom of that day, gave her forfeit of money before 
gaining back liis cap or being allow’ed to go on his w^ay. 
Most men, therefore, stayed indoors, to save their 
persons and their purses. 

But many groups of w omen, mostly young mothers, 
were every where hastening along the streets and lanes 
to the houses of their own midwife [baba) who had 
attended them in childbirth, to bring greetings and the 
customary gifts of food and soap. Each woman brought 
banitsa, made of many layers of paper-thin pastrv 
with chopped white sheep's-milk cheese between the 
layers : pogatclia, a fiat, round, home-baked bread loaf 
with a star-like pattern dented in the top, carried in 
the dish in which it was baked; chufteta, or Ham- 
burger steak : and a cake of soap. 

Immediately on arrival each woman kissed the 
midwife's hand in greeting, sometimes touching it 
with her forehead as well as her lips. Next she pre- 
sented her gifts, afterwards laying the food on the 
sofra, or low , round wooden Turkish table. In several 
of the houses I visited the women also washed and 
dried the midwife's hair ; while one of the visitors or 
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the midwife herself threw the pieces of soap quickly 
into a corner, to symbolize and bring about the speedy 
ease of the birth of the next children. In one house, 
after the face-washing and soap ceremonies, the 
visiting \\'onien were beaten and the stick poked under 
their skirts. Always, before they left, the midwife 
gave each woman a sprig of sweet basil (Osimuyn 
hasilicion L.). 

As soon as these preliminary ceremonies were ended 
the midwife-hostess and her guests sat on low stools 
round the sofra, spread with its special fare. At 
once the midwife spoke the ritual words : 

Tlie bride’s secret part is glad when it approaches the 
bridegroom’s phallus ! ^ 

We usually ate everything vdtli our fingers ; and 
the meal, ith its accompanying fertility toasts at the 
rakiya (plum brandy) and wine stages, was made to 
last till about 3 p.m. Sometimes the wine Avas drunk 
out of a common bowl, sometimes out of glasses. 

Nearly all the Avomen Avore the traditional orna- 
ments of the day — a tall tuft of gilded box tAAigs stuck 
at the back of their head-scarf, usually dark, but made 
brighter by the intAvining of the red berries of a kind 
of haAvthorn, called in Bulgarian ghiginka, the 
Av lute ‘ fioA\'ers ’ of popped maize, and posies of 
sweet basil and Avild purple sea-laA^ender {Statice 
gmelino Wild.). Some of the AAomen also adorned 
themseh'es Avith necklaces of these same red berries 
and popped maize ’ floAvers.’ Instead of head- 
scarA^es a feAV A^'omen Avore a pointed cone about 
tAventy-one inches high, reminiscent of a dunce's cap, 
Avith tAvo or three long leek leaA^es stuck in it like 
feathers half-Avay doAvn, and sometimes also tAvined 
around Avith red berries and white maize ‘ floAv^ers.’ 
One or two had threaded for themseh^es necklaces of 
dark red paprikas, chusltki, as they are called in 
Bulgarian a illages ; others had Avound chains of 
black or yellow melon and pumpkin seeds round their 
necks : others again had added strings of paper money 
(pan) to their adornments ; Avhile criss-cross patterns 
of red berries and AAhite maize ‘ flovA ers ’ made dots 
and dashes of colour on certain sombre dresses. 

At inter A^als during the festiAuties, particularly 
during the mid-day meal, songs of fertility and mating 
Avere sung, often accompanied by /mro-dancing,2 and 
appropriately illustrated by the phaUic leeks and 
shuttles of the AA omen. 

Brother Jolin, O Brother John ! 

Slowly lead the horo ! 

Because your staff is sAvingmg, 

And my puff is j unaping a.s we dance ! 


^ In Bulgarian : ATevesi putka A’eseia blizo do mudi 
mazhovi I 

- The horOy the national dance of Bulgaria, like those of the 
other Balkan countries, is danced, with a great variety of 
steps, in an open circle with the leader at one end. 


Brother John, 0 Brother John ! 

Put your staff into my puff 
Though the village dies of enAw I ^ 

Babin Den is particularly a women’s festival ; but 
in one house the husband AA^as alloAved to stay. I 
cannot now remember AA'hether this happened in the 
house of an ordinary midAvife or in that of the chief 
midAAife. In any case, it A\'as imderstood by everyone 
that he Avas specially privileged or ransomed ; he AA as 
also A ery useful, because he fetched AAdne and brought 
in wood for the stove ; other aaisc he sat as an onlooker 
in a far corner. Once, howcA^er, a curious but non- 
pri Alleged male straA^ed in. He Avas immediately set 
upon by the enraged women, beaten AAith leeks and 
sticks, his cap and handkerchief taken from him ; 
these he had to redeem by the customary money 
payments before AAinning escape for himself. The 
Avomen told me this ahvays happens to any foolhardy 
or curious male who attempts to mingle with these 
intimate and feminine rites. The money, hoAvever, 
helps to buy AAine for the feast. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon each midAAife 
collected her mothers and led them through the 
village streets, noAV crovA'ded Avith similar groups of 
midAviA^es and mothers, to the house of the principal 
midAAife. All of them conA^erged thither in a kind of 
riotous procession of fertihty for the culmination of 
the day’s ceremonial excitement. 

On arrival at her house, after the traditional Babin 
Den greetings had been exchanged, similar, though 
perhaps more sedate, versions of the food and soap 
ceremonial foUoAved. But this time, I think, only 
the midAAives presented the women’s gifts or threw 
the soap, although afterAA^ards many of the AA^omen 
busied themseh^es setting out the food on long trestle 
tables in all the rooms. The throng of guests was so 
great, hoAA^ever, that long lengths of striped hand- 
AvoA^en cotton material (platno) had to be laid along the 
garden paths, so that everyone could find a place. 
All this time some of the other AA^omen had been sitting 
or standing about gossiping, Avhile others sang 
fertility songs and still others made phallic play with 
their leeks and shuttles. 

The AA'omen arranged the A^arious dishes at intervals 
on the indoor tables and on the out-of-door platno, 
alloAAing about six people to a dish. The guests sat 


3 Baine le Bato Ivane 
Poleko A^odi horoto ! 

Tebi ti s© klate dervoto, 

Mene mi se drusa ninoto ! 

Baine le Bato Ivane t 
Ya mi go turna vf runoto 
Ako shtega se prene seloto ! 

In Bulgarian villages the elder boys in a family are called 
Baine or Bato, meaning * brother,’ by their own yoxmger 
brothers and sisters as well as by the neighbours’ younger 
children. 
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on benches along both sides of the tables and on rugs 
beside the cotton strips on the paths ; I think each 
group sat 'with its own midwife for this meal. Here 
also appropriate toasts w^ere drunk with the rakiya 
and the wine, and fertility songs chanted, w'hile a few' 
women added variety and emphasized the under- 
lying motive of the festival by w'andering about 
‘ fertihzing ’ the guests with their leeks. One old 
w oman sang : 

Good morning, kinsfolk, get ready for a wedding 1 
I’ve come to tell you that your daughter and our son 
Want to marry, though still so young and ignorant — 
She like a little girl that wets her drawers, 

He like a little boy that dirties his trousers ! ^ 

As soon, however, as most of the feasting had 
ended a great many women left their places and 
started dancing the horo, sometimes singing as they 
danced. Others, particularly the youngest brides, 
dressed up in men’s clothes and went about making 
broad jokes as they beat or poked their guests with 
their fertilizing leeks. 

About this time general /?oro- dancing began. At 
first each midwife's group danced its own Jioro. 
usually with the midwife as horo leader. Later, all 
these separate horos amalgamated into one long horo, 
led, if I recollect aright, by the chief midw ife herself. 
The dancers started by meandering into all the rooms 
in the cottage ; then they -wandered along the garden 
paths, now^ cleared of the remnants of the feast ; and 
finally they spread out in continuous twisting circles 
or in a long chain that zig-zagged over the fields and 
orchards to bring prosperity and increase. These 
dances, like the earlier ceremonies in the midwives’ 
houses, began separately and, like them also, ended 
united in a single festal dance — a symbol, perhaps, of 
the union for fertility. 

The ritual climax was reached, though nowada^^s 
partly in burlesque, wben tw'o of the older women 
dressed themselves as bride and bridegroom, with 
tw'o others to represent their attendant guardians, the 
hum and kurna, w'ho held sticks instead of candles. ^ 


^ Dobro outro, svate ! 

Doidoh da ti kazha. 

Da dagete vasbeta pikla 
Za nashiya drishui ! 

I have had to make this song longer in translation, to get 
the exact meaning, because we have no single English word 
for svate (the special kinsfolk who, in Bulgarian villages, go to 
ask for the hand of the maiden in marriage, nor for pikla and 
drislyu (the untrained girl and boy). 

® In Orthodox marriages the bride and bridegroom are 
attended by a man, called the kutn, and a woman, called the 
ktima, who stand behind them in church holding lighted 
candles. They are important people in the lives of the wedded 


All of them w^ere w'earing the local national costumes, 
the ’ bride ’ dressed in the full dark skirt, blouse, and 
black homespun jacket, with strings of pointed 
scarlet and yellow^ paprikas round her neck and a 
shuttle in her hand, while the ' bridegroom ' w'ore the 
ordinary browm homespun trousers, a sheepskin coat 
over ' his ’ artificial hump, and on ' his ’ head the 
usual kalpek, a rather high, black, woolly lambskin 
cap. 

They danced the horo in and out of all the rooms in 
the house, into the garden, fields, and orchards, and 
along the nearby paths and cart-tracks, fertilizing as 
they w'ent. Once or twice I saw' them stop an ox -cart 
and a horse-drawni cart. The ’ bridegroom ’ took 
out the yoke-pin, and pushed in the shuttle ; after- 
w ards the ‘ bride ' put them together again. Numbers 
of other w'oinen followed, singly, in pairs, or several 
together, dancing the horo, singing fertility songs, and 
making phallic play with their leeks and shuttles. 
This w as one refrain they chanted : 

Dilin, dilin, the reed-pipe plays 

With her lover’s organ the maiden plays ! 

At the end of their fertilizing journey, ' bride ’ and 
bridegroom ' returned to the house of the head mid- 
wife to continue their fertility and mating play. A 
bride -bed of rugs w'as arranged for them on the ground 
in the garden and here they acted the various stages 
of copulation. Other pairs of w'omen disappeared 
with their leeks or shuttles for the same purpose. 
Later there w'ere more feasting, more acts of fertiliza- 
tion, more songs and dances in the houses, in the fields 
and streets and lanes of Konstantinovo ; and in the 
end many of the w omen went home drunk to bed. 

Unfortunately I had to leave before the end in 
order to cross the lake in time to catch the last train 
back to Varna. Here also I came in for some of the 
concluding Babin Den festivities of the towiis w omen. 
These, so Bulgars have informed me, are nowadays 
considerably modified and simphfied, except for the 
feasting and dancing. More drinking seems to occur 
in towns, probably because in towms more men are 
abroad in the streets, on business or pleasure, than in 
villages, wfiiere the hold of the tradition is stronger ; 
and they are subject to the same forfeits of money 
or wine as in the country. 


pair, and are godparents to the ohildren, who may not marry 
without their sanction or approval ; they automatically come 
within the forbidden degrees of kinship, etc. 

® Dilin, dilin, svirchitsa ! 

Moma sviri s pishchitsa ! 

It is possible that these two lines formed part of a longer 
song, the rest of w'hich I did not record. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


An Approach to the Study of Prejudice. Summary of a 
Comynunication read to the l)istitute by Dr. Marie 
Jahoda. 7 January. 1947 

The 8cientific Department of the American 
Jewish Committee in New York has rmdertaken over the 
last two years a .series of studies of prejudice, especially 
of anti-Semitism, using a psychological approach. 

This approach needs a word of justification in view of 
the fact that both colour prejudice and anti-Semitism 
are, in their present form, essentially determined by 
historical, social, political, and economic factors. In the 
American culture, prejudice is neither imposed nor out- 
lawed ; although they all li\'e under the same external 
conditions, some people adhere to an ideology of preju- 
dice, while others do not. Apparently there is a factor 
of individual select i\ it y at work here, and the function 
of the psychological approach is to investigate this factor 
rather than the general causes of prejudice. 

The psychological factor in prejudice can be broken 
down into two misleadingly simple questions: (1) Who, 
in terms of his other personality characteristics, is the 
prejudiced person ? (2) Why, in terms of genetic and 

djmamic factors of his personality, is he prejudiced ? 

The first of these questions was the central problem of 
an investigation which the >Scientific Department imder- 
took in co-operation with the University of California. 
A simple direct questionnaire was used to sort persons 
with a high score on openly admitted anti-Semitism from 
those with a very low score. The original groups, from 
whicli the upper and the lower quart ile were selected for 
further investigation, each represented some well defined 
unit in the U.S. (subjects were— college students, 
nurses, civil servants, managers of industry, inmates of a 
neurotic ward of a hospital, and imnates of a prison). 

Each group was then subjected to a variety of research 
techniques, including the Kohrscharch, the Thematic 
Apperception Test, clinical interviews, and an indirect 
questionnaire which contained foity statements on a 
variety of subjects, covering tlie following fields : ethno- 
centricity, politico-economic ideologies, and what for 
want of a better word have been called fascist character 
items. It was found that persons with a high anti- 
Semitism score tended to have the following characteris- 
tics in the fields indicated. Their etlmocentricity was 
very outspoken. They were inclined towards a socio- 
political outlook that could be classified as pseudo- 
conservatism, to distinguish it from a genuine conserva- 
tism, which U based on proud identification with achieve- 
ments in the past and jiresent ; their outlook was not 
the result of strengtii, but of weakness, anxiety, and 
in.security in their over-em])haNized belief in the' statu.s 
quo. In respect of cliaracter trends, these individuals 
appeared as well adjusted on the surface, neat and tidy 
[n their appearance ; conventional and rigid in their 


attitudes ; also aggressive, cjmical about human 
relations, superstitious, and full of destructive urges. 
The characteristics in all fields showed positive correla- 
tions with anti-8emitism of from *13 to *68. 

To answer the ' why ’ question of anti-Semitism the 
Department imdertook a study in co-operation with 
about thirty accredited psychotherapists in New York. 
These psychotherapists provided detailed case histories 
of those of their patients who in the coimse of treatment 
had manifested .some anti-8emitism. The methodo- 
logical limits of this study are numerous. Because of the 
selection of the material no quantitative interpretation 
can, of course, be ventured. Insight gained from these 
cases refers to generally disturbed persons, most of whom 
belong to an upper income group. The material was, 
further, collected not at first hand but as transmitted by 
the psychotherapist : the possibility of a bias having 
been introduced by memory deficiency of the therapists 
as well as by their particular school of thought in psychi- 
atry cannot be excluded. However, the unique advan- 
tages of this method seem more than to compensate for 
these shortcomings : no other technique in the social 
sciences could produce such an intimate and compre- 
hensive picture of all facets of a personality ; no other 
technique provides data so suitable for a dynamic rather 
tlian a static interpretation and gives at the same time 
intra -psychic as well as external events in the life 
history. 

In contrast to some previous studies, this investigation 
shows that anti-Semitism is not the concomitant of any 
one type of personality structure or of any one type of 
personality disorder. While it is manifested in a wide 
range of personality structure.s, it seems to be accompanied 
by certain emotional dispositions of a general nature 
whicli cut across the wdiole gamut of personality cate- 
gories. The most important of these emotional disposi- 
tions are a pervasive anxiety, a confused idea about one’s 
owm identity, and an intense anticipatory fear of being 
injured by a hostile world. Against these tendencies 
with their self-destroying implications the individual 
mobilizes a number of defence mechanisms. These 
are the decisive processes driving an individual to adopt 
an anti-Semitic ideology". This is facilitated by the 
historically evolved cultural stereot^qie, multi-coloured 
and inconsistent, of the Jew, which depicts him as both 
capitalist and communist, both clannish and an intruder 
into other cultures, both powerful and weak, both given 
to high spiritual values and low and greedy. This image 
forms a convenient projection screen for the great variety 
of modem man’s inner conflicts. Therefore the extent 
of anti-Semitism m a community is an indication of the 
degree to which its mental balance is disturbed. Anti- 
Semitism is not a solution but merely a temporaiy^ esepae 
from a conflict that will ultimately destroy its bearer. 



SHORTER NOTES 


Pan-African Congress on Prehistory, January 1947 

The information which follows lias been received 
from Dr. L. S. B. Leakey. Organizing Secretary 
of the first .session of the Pan -African Congress 
on Prehistory, held at Nairobi in January. 

Ihe following Rules and C’onstitution were ado})ted 
by the Congress : 

The Delegates to this Congress are of the opinion that it 


is imperative that the collaboration in the fields of pre- 
history, Tertiary and Quaternary geology and palaeontology, 
which has been initiated in this first Pan-African Congress 
on Prehistory, held in Nairobi in January 1947, should be 
permanently efttaliiished. 

The Congress therefore resolves that this aim be achieved 
by the setting-up of the maohinei-y set out below : 

(1) The Pan-African Congress on Prehistory shall meet 
every foui’ years or at such other interval as circumstances 
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shall dictate. (2) The office-bearers elected at any meeting 
shall hold office until the succeeding meeting. (3) The 
Organizing Secretary of any particular meeting shall act 
as General Secretary during the interval between one 
Congress and the next. (4) It shall be left to the authorities 
of the inviting country to appoint, in advance, the Organiz- 
ing Secretary for the Congress to be held in their territory. 
(5) The office-bearers to be appointed by the Congress 
shall consist of a President, one or more Vice-Prer^idents 
and three Chairmen (with necessary Vice-Chairmen) of 
the following sections : (a) Prehistoric Archieology. (6) Geo- 
logy, General Palaeontology and Climatology, (c) Human 
Palaeontology ; and any other sections deemed neces- 
sary. The Organizing Secretary shall be an e.v officio 
member of the General Committee, which shall consist of 
the President, the Vice-President or Vice-Presidents and 
the Chairmen of the several sections, (b) Such Sub- 
Committees as may be deemed necessary shall be nominated 
by the General Committee and the names submitted to the 
Congress for approval. (7) One or more Standing Sub- 
Committees on various subjects may be appointed to hold 
office from one Congre.ss until the next. (8) The General 
Committee shall deal with all recommendations and resolu- 
tions passed to them by individual members of the Congress, 
by Sub-Committees or by resolutions from the General 
Sessions and shall present such Recommendations and 
resolutions to the Congress in Plenary Session for ratifica- 
tion. (9) The Proceedings of the Congress shall be pub- 
lished as soon as posj^ible after the Congress is over in such 
detail as financial circumstances shall allow. 

Termiiwlogif 

The following recommendations of the Sub -Commit tee 
on Prehistoric Archaeology were adopted as resolutions 
of the Congress : 

1. That all terms which have hitherto been useil in Africa 
to describe the major divisions of the cultural succession of 
the Old Palaeolithic or earlier Stone Age be discontinued, 
and that the term ’ Chelles-Acheul ' be substituted, with 
the appropriate use of local regional terms. The new 
term excludes advanced or localized derivative.s as, for 
example, the Fauresmith and the Sangoan. 

2. That the use of the word ‘ Clacton ^ as a term to 
describe a technical process of manufacture be discontinued 
in Africa, and that the expression ' block-on-block ’ be 
substituted. 

3. That the word ' Levallois ' as a term to describe a 
technical process of manufacture be discontinued in Africa 
and that the expression ‘ faceted -plat form technique ’ 
be substituted, with any such necessary arlditions as ‘ side, 
end, corner, diagonal, etc,,’ as may be requiretl. 

4. In reference to the use of a term covering what has 
hitherto been described by Dr. L. 8. B. Leakey in his ' Stone- 
Age Cultures of Kenya Colony ' and subsequent papers 
under the name of ' Kenya Aurignacian,’ the majority of 
the Sub-Committee (Professors van Kiet Lowe and 
Huzayyin tlissenting) recommends that, in view of the fact 
that microlithic element. occur throughout the Capsian 
of Xorth Africa, and in .spite of our present localized 
knowledge of the Capsian, the words * Kenya Capsian ’ be 
substituted directly, 

5. In consideration of the agreement reache<l at the 
Plenary Session of the Congress between Dr. Leakey and 
Dr. F. Cabu, it is agreed to recommend that the term 
‘ Sangoan ’ be used as far as, and including, that portion of 


the Tumbian described by Oswald Menghin to which 
Messrs. Collette and Cabu have applied the terms * Djoko- 
cian ’ and ' Kalinian ’ in the Congo basin. It is similarly 
agreed that the term ' Sangoan ’ be used as far as, and 
including, the Middle Tumbian as described in Dr. Leakey’s 
and Archdeacon Owen’s paper of March, 1945. It is further 
recommended that the term ' Kenya Lupembian ’ be 
substituted for ’ Upper Tumbian of Kenya.’ 

(>. In view of the substitution in paragraph I above, it has 
been found necessar\' to recommend that the term ‘ pre» 
Chelles-Acheul ’ be used in preference to ‘ African pre- 
Chellean,' ’ pre-PaUeolithic,' etc. 

7. That, while retaining the term ‘ pre-Chelles-Acheul ’ 
as a general term, the terms ' Oldowan ’ and ' Kafuan ’ be 
employed to describe respectively the later and earlier 
stages of the pi’e -Chelles-Acheul culture which have already 
been defined under those names and that suitable regional 
qualifications be added. 

8. That ill respect to cultural terms it shall not be 
necessary to employ a regional term in the type area. 

9. {a) That a Permanent Consultative Committee on 

African Terminology be established. 

(6) That this Committee be made up of five representa- 
tives, one from each of the following regions : 
North -East Africa, North-West Africa and the 
Sahara, West -Central Africa, East Africa, and 
South Africa. 

(c) That all workers in African prehistory be invited 
to submit any fuinlamental alterations or addi- 
tions prior to publication, together with an 
adequate precis and illustrations, to this Con- 
sultative Committee. 

10. That the following Consultative Committee be 
appointed : 


North-East Africa : 
North-West Africa 
and the Sahara : 
West-Central Africa : 
East Africa ; 

South Africa : 


Prof. Mustafa Amer Bey, 

Dr. A. Ruhlmaun. 

Dr. F. Cabu. 

Dr. L. S. B. Leakey. 
Prof. C. van Riet Lowe. 


I’he above resolutions on terminology are signed by 
the Abbe Henri Breiiil, President, and Dr. R. Broom, 
Vice-President of the Congress. 


Anthropological Society of Bombay 

A A This society has established a new series of its 
QO Journal, under the editorship of Professor K. T. 

Merchant, after six years' intermission since 
Vol. XV, 7, issued in 1940. It contains papers by 
Dr. (L S. (Thurye, ‘Some Kinship Usages in Indo- 
Aryan Literature*; Dr. (1. ]M. Kurulkar, ‘Demons of 
Hindu Mythology with vSpeeial Reference to their Body 
Forms'; K. A. Padhye, ‘Guru-Cult in India,’ and Dr. 
V. H. Khaiiolkar, ‘ The Racial Distribution of the Blood- 
Groups.' These are imly a selection from the numerous 
]>apers presented to the society during the war years, 
and recorded on the cover. The society is indebted to 
tlie N. M. Wadin Chanties for a grant in aid of publica- 
tion. The Jonn^fd is issued by the New Book Company, 
188-190, Hornby Road, Bombay ; and the address of 
the Editor is 130, Apollo Street, T'ort. J. L. MYRES 


REVIEWS 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Configurations of Culture Growth. Bg A, L. Kroeber. 
University of California Fresfi. 1944. Pp. 882. Price 
S7.50 

This is an original approach to the j?tudy of human 
achievement. Ho%v far it successful must be estimated by 
the reader ; and opinions are likely to differ. What i^ 


attempted is, with great learning and judgment, to ‘ peg 
down ’ the jirincipal culminations of philosophy, science, 
philology, sc-ulpture. painting, drama, literature, and music 
on a world -wide chronological chart, and to ask the question, 
under what circum>tancej? have they respectively occurred when 
and where they did. On a conspectus of these culminations, 
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and the barren intervals which separate them, is based 
a review of the ‘ growth of nations,’ and of the relations 
between secular achievements and religious movements, and 
between central, peripheral, insular, and ' retarded ’ growths. 

The first question is obviously whether such movements are 
fortuitous or conform to some kind of order or ‘ natural law.’ 
Modern genetics indicate that genius, like fish spawn, is being 
created at random, ail the time ; it is only under congenial 
conditions that exceptional ability finds its opportmiity. But 
such opportunity is likely to stimulate more than one indivi- 
dual genius into productive activity. Consequently there 
are ' constellations ’ of genius, of various extents and dui’a- 
tions. What these favourable conditions are is more difficult 
to determine. Geographical, economic, and strictly historical 
factors are certainly concerned ; but Dr. Kroeber leaves a 
wide field open for human individual initiative, A special 
case is the transmission of a cultural achievement from one 
region or regime to anotlier ; what is popularly known as 
‘ diffusion,’ of which there are some remarkable instances. 

The occurrence of a .specific constellation, or culmination of 
an art, may be illustrated by the rise and fall of the historical 
importance of countries. Take the Mediterranean ii>land&. 
Crete had one brilliant and very early ' florescence,’ the 
Minoan Bronze Age ; thereafter the resources and human 
initiative of the island were outclassed by neighboui’ing 
Greece and the Anatolian states. Cyprus had a brief period 
of significance in the fourth century b.c.. and another in the 
fourteenth-sixteenth a.d., but at other times was a backwater, 
Sicily, greater in natural endowunent, more variously populated 
from elsewhere, and more spaciously situated, had a Hellenic 
culture of great brilliance from 700 b.c. to 200 b.c.. but then 
was overmastered in the rivalry between Carthage and Rome ; 
to emerge under the Xonnan kings of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries a.d., only to finmder again under the combined 
attacks of the Papacy, the Angevin Kings, and the Byzantine 
Empire. Instances of this kind are available to test the 
presentation offered Dr. Kroeber of tlie * growth of nations ' 
as a resultant of the specific ' florescences ’ which he haj^ 
analysed and compared. 

It would have helped towards appreciation of his argument 
if he had superposed the ' culture patterns ’ which he has 
analysed in the manner outlined forty years ago by Flinders 
Petrie in his Revolutions of Civilization, hut with the copious 
information which is collected here. 

Some of the ’ configurations ' are very curious. A simple 
insitance is that for Philology, which is rightly treated 
separately from Literature, Science, or Philof>ophy. Even 
here, however, the original relation of Greek and Indian 


philology is not quite clear. The configuration for Drama — 
considered separately from Literature — has also some curious 
features. Medicine is rightly included in Science. 

Dr, Kroeber is wisely reticent about culture patterns in 
general, of which as he says we still know very little, though 
increasingly aware of them. He looks forward to the estab- 
lishment of a * culture psychology,' and has contributed 
materially to it m this book. 

It is impossible to do justice in a review to the wealth of 
learning here marshalled and analysed ; still less to the many 
observations on all aspects of human nature which are 
suggested by his wide experience. If his conclusions seem 
hesitant, it is from superabundant caution and the effort to 
maintain a strictly scientific outlook. Quite apart from its 
value as a fresh approach to the study of cultures, it will be 
welcome as an example of scientific method generally, and as 
a characteristic expression of the author’s genial and stimula- 
ting personality. JOHN L. MYRES 

The German People: A Social Portrait to 1914. By Robert 
H. Loicie, Xeiv York and Toronto, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1945. Pp. vii, 143. Maps and Figures, 
Price not stated 

This most thoughtful book deserves the widest circulation 
and study. Losing Sombart carefully, the author has built 
up a pic tine which is remarkably free from prejudice 
concerning the rise of nationalism and its degeneration through 
the weakness of the social democracy and the rise to power of 
the Nazis. His account of the Jews in Germany shows the 
difficulties on both sides which have hindered their emergence 
from the status of ' hyphenated citizens.’ 

Some students of German matters wonder whether the rise 
of nationalism following at a long distance similar movements 
in France and England was the only possible line of develop- 
ment and whether, had there been less bitterness between 
Romanist and Lutheran, it might not have been possible to 
lead Europe to better things by modifying the mediaeval 
empire into a truly federal system, without undue preponder- 
ance of German or other peoples. The current of liberal thought 
in philosophical matters illustrated by Lessing, Kant, and 
many later thinkers is strikingly contrasted in this book with 
the development in England, where, though we had our Hume 
and Gibbon, Samuel Johnson remained more typical and 
generally known. It might have been well in this connexion 
to mention the special influence of Jolm Wesley and of the 
many alternative orthodoxies current in Britain, none of 
them able to exercise the very dominant influence that 
Luther’s followers exerted in Germany. H, J. FLELRE 



ASIA 


Malay Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy. By Raymond 
Firth, Interyuitionnl Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction, Kegan Paul, Trench, TriXhner, 1946. 
Pp, xii, 354. Maps and plates. Price 26s. 

In hi^. last book before the outbreak of war [Primitive 
Polynesian Economy, 1939), Professor Firth examined the 
basic concept of western economic theory against the back- 
ground of economic activities in the isolated and very primi- 
tive i&land of Tikopia. Although the field covered by the 
pre.s€‘nt volume is on an altogether more sophisticated plane, 
the underlying theoretical argument is in many w'ays a 
development from ami a supplement to the earlier work. Any 
economist who niay have sought to dismiss the peculiarities of 
Tikopia as aberrant, on the grounds that no normal society 
would reckon its values m bark-cloth and simiet cord, will find 
that many very similar peculiarities occur in the Kelantan 
village of Perupok, even though the inhabitant-, of the latter 
make all their calculations m dollars and cents. 

As a demonstration of the possibilities of modern field-work 
method the present work can only be described as ma.sterly. 
The earlier Tikopia study was based on field work of the 
general all-embracing kirn I favoured by Malinowski ; in the 
field, economics hail been only one aspect of a manv-sided 
picture, and in consequence a good deal of the quantitative 
data essential if a point of economic theory is to be driven 
home was lacking. In the Malayan study, both the field 
and the subject of special study (fishing) were selected 


with a view to analysis in economic terms, and the result is 
most convincing. Every point of theory is backed by a 
wealth of documentary evidence which is in nearly every 
instance presented in quantitative terms. Too often, in the 
past, anthropologists, purporting to write on ' Primitive 
Economics,’ have based their generalizations upon single 
isolated instances and presented their material in such a way 
that it is quite impossible for the reader to assess whether the 
facts cited are in any w^ay typical ; in Firth’s book, too, 
generalizations are made on the basis of inadequate data — as 
is quite unavoidable in the woeful state of large-scale official 
statistics — but the nature of the evidence and the range of 
observed variation is in every case clearly stated. The 
anthropologist has perhaps not yet evolved a technique of 
obser\'ation which would satisfy the modern statistician’s 
concept of a ' random sample ’ of population, but in this 
respect Firth seems to me to be well ahead of most of his 
contemporaries. All those who wish to see social anthro- 
pology rated as a science need to consider with care the 
methodological implications of this book. 

The core of the book (Chapters III to X) consists of a 
detailed study of the economic organization of the Malay 
fishing village of Perupok in Kelantan in 1939-1940. Chapters 
I and II are designed to place this specialized field in its 
general Oriental setting. This seems to me a trifle unneces- 
sary and leads to the use of such weak all-embracing terms as 
‘ Far Eastern Societies,’ * Oriental fishing communities/ 
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‘ Malayo-Indonesian fishing,’ etc. The study of Perupok is 
of value in itself, as a demonstration of the functioning of a 
micro -economy, and does not need to be justified by any such 
dubious statement as that ' Fish ... is the normal accompani- 
ment to rice in the peasant meal of most Far Eastern coun- 
tries.’ I feel it might have been better if the core of the book 
had been left to stand on its own. Wliether Perupok is 
tj'pical or atypical seems to me irrelevant at this stage. 
Chapters V to VIII on Management of Capital, Credit, 
Marketing, and Distribution of Earnings are particularly 
brilliant. In a fishing community these elements of the 
economic process can be studied with particular clarity 
because the proportion of wealth invested in capital equipment 
is high, and the perishable nature of the product speeds up the 
distributive process to such an extent that a single observer 
can watch the whole cycle of operations. Appendix I A 
Note on Problems and Technique . . .’) not only explains the 
technique adopted, but justifies these methods and indicates 
lines of further possible development : it should be of value to 
all interested in modern field-work method. 

WTiile Primitive Polynesian Economy was addressed 
primarily to the specialist in the fields of economics and anthro- 
pology, most of what may be termed the ‘ overt content ’ 
of the present work will be of interest to specialists on 
Malaya, especially those with administrative responsibility. 
In this review, however, I have approached the book as one 
with only a very casual knowledge of the Malayan field and 
have therefore stressed the important theoretical implications 
that underlie the descriptive account. I am not suggesting 
that all studies by social anthropologists should necessarily 
be framed in quantitative terms : but * Primitive Economics ’ 
must certainly become quantitative if it is to command 
serious attention from workers in other fields. This book is 
an encouraging indication of what can be done in the direction 
of refining the quality of data in the field of Primitive and 
Peasant Economics. 

A further work analysing the economics of agriculture in 
the same Kelantan area is promised, and it is to be hoped that 
it will not be too long delayed. E. R. LEACH 

Caste in India; Its Nature, Function, and Origins. By J. H. 

Hutton, C.I.E., 21, A. ^ D.Sc, Cambridge University 
Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 279, 1 7nap. Price ISs, 

Although Professor Hutton presents this volume as 
an outline to which he may refer students, with an apology for 
adding to the reputed five thousand works on the subject, a 
much wider public will be in his debt for placing on accessible 
record not only an up-to-date and authoritative survey of the 
subject and its literature, but his own mature reflections on a 
complex problem, of which perhaps only an ex -Census 
Commissioner for India, after stepping back from the varie- 
gated scene, can take a comprehensive all -India view. An- 
thropologists will regret that the foundation of this present 
work, namely the author’s own Report on the Census of India, 
1931, with its twenty-seven attemlant reports from the 
Provinces and States, may be the last of a notable series in 
which members of the Indian Civil Serv ice and others hav'e 
been able to make substantial contribution to anthropological 
research ; for the Census of 1941 had to be restricted m scope. 
Much, howev^er, may now be expected from the recently 
created Anthropological Surv ey. 

The book has three main parts ; ‘ Tlie Background,’ in 

which a rapid surv’ey is made of representative castes through- 
out India ; ‘ Caste,’ its structure, strictures, sanctions, and 
functions ; and ‘ Origins,’ where the author reviews the many 
v^arying theories, and gives his own conclusions. This mater- 
ial, supplemented by a select bibliography of nine pages, 
a glossary of twenty, a map, and two appendices, cov^ers the 
subject exhaustively. For the benefit of those unacquainted 
with India, the tliree chapters of ‘ The Background, ’ in which 
av'owedly not more than one in ten of the castes could find 
place as examples of their ‘ almost incredible div'ersity,’ 
would be brought into sharper focu& by a sample cros>- 
section of the castes of a district, with their numerical pro- 
portions and their places in the social and economic fabric. 
The two valuable appendices contain material, reproduced 
from the author’s Report on the Census of 1931, on ‘ The 


position of the exterior castes,’ and on ‘ Hinduism in its 
relation to primitive religions in India.’ The latter has 
particular relev^ance to a motif recurring throughout. 

This motif is that the taboo on food and drink is ‘ probably 
the keystone of the whole caste system.’ In the author’s 
view, sufficient importance has not been attached to ‘ that 
complex of beliefs in mana, taboo, and magic which surrounds 
the primitive philosophy of soul stuff or life matter.’ Dr. 
Hutton, with his long acquaintance, both as administrator 
and anthropologist, wdth the tribes of the north-east frontier 
of India, was peculiarly fitted to probe such origins, and early 
in his list of fifteen factors contributing to the emergence and 
development of caste come : ‘ Primitive ideas about the power 
of food to transmit qualities,’ ‘ Similar ideas of toteraism, 
taboo, mana, and soul stuff,’ and ’ Ideas of pollution, ablution, 
purification, and ceremonial purity.’ Many with personal 
experience of India could, indeed, testify that the fear of 
pollution is the main persistent force holding the caste system 
together under the disintegrating forces of modern society ; 
and would agree that the ultimate basis of caste must lie deep 
down there. South India, howev^er, is the bottom of that 
' deep net into vv'hich v^arious races and peoples of Asia hav'e 
drifted and been caught,’ and caste is there the strongest : it 
may be that, in the course of the prehistoric survey, now 
going forward in the South, of the megalithic and urn-burial 
cultures, further v’aluable material bearing on this complex 
of beliefs will be won. 

It has been claimed for the caste system in its resistance to 
fundamental change that it is ' entirely independent of any 
form of political government.' While this may be true of its 
structure, sociologists will watch with interest its future under 
a purely Indian gov^ermiient embarking on policies invmlvmig 
radical social reform. A Congress ’ Independence Day ’ 
pledge runs : ^ We know that the distinction between Caste 
Hindus and Harijans (fie, exterior castes) must be abolished ’ ; 
while a Brahmin political leader declares : " We want inter- 
marriage to make the people biologically one.’ 

THEODORE TASKER 


Spinning Tools and Spinning Methods in Asia. By G. 

2XontelL Reports from the Scientific Expedition to 
the North-Western Provinces of China under the Leader- 
ship of Dr. Sven Hedin, Publication 15, Appendix, 
pp. 109-127 

To his own and other Swedish scholars' many contributions 
to Inner Asian material -culture studies. Dr. Gosta Montell has 
added a notable accoimt of the present state of our knowledge 
of spmnmg techniques among the Mongols, wdiich, in spite of 
its small compass of 19 quarto pages, may well be treated by 
students as a conv'enient source book for Asia generally, at 
least until a great deal more has been done to fill the serious 
gaps to which he rightly draws attention. While his own 
observations in Inner Mongolia, together with descriptions of 
specimens from that and neighbouring areas in the Swedish 
museums, form the core of the paper, parallels are quoted 
copiously from other parts of Asia, and also, where appropri- 
ate, from Europe and America. The paper is finely illustrated 
with four plates and thirteen text -figures, and there is a useful 
bibliography. 

It might be thought that this country, to w'hich the textile 
industries are of such importance, would have produced far 
more work m tliis lie Id of anthropological study than it in fact 
has. /^et Ling Roth's classic of thirty years ago — Studies of 
Primitive Looms — is far from being superseded, and Haddon 
and Start's more recent work on Iban fabrics stands practically 
alone among British works as an mtensive study of textile 
technique in a single culture ; spmnmg, moreov^er, is in even 
w’orse case than w’eaving. Scientific studies of primitive and 
other tecliniques would assuredly have much interest, both 
academic and practical, for many Lancashire industrialists and 
technicians, and it is to be hoped that anthropologists will 
seek to aw aken that interest at the present time of change and 
experiment in the cotton industry, perhaps through some 
co-operative v^entiue under the auspices of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute. In doing so, they w'ould certainly take 
account of much fine work already carried out m Sweden. 

W. B. FAGG 
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The Backgrounds of African Art. By Melville J . Hersl:oviis. 
Three Lectures given on the Cooke -Daniels Lecture 
Foundation in conjunction with an exhibition of Africa )i 
Art assembled by the Denver Art Museum, January and 
February, 1945. Pp, 64, Map, Plates, Bibliography 
The Golden Age of West African Civilization. By Dr. 
R. E. G. Armattoe. Published for the Lomeshie Research 
Centre for Anthropology and Race Biology. Londonderry, 
1946. Paper covers. Pp. 96, Plates xxiv. Bibliography. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

African art, one may say with little exaggeration, has in this 
country not yet attamed to the status of a subject of serious 
study. It is true that good specimens are eagerly bought by 
collectors, as current auction prices amply testify ; but 
Xegro sculpture has made no impact upon the public at large 
— though one of its distinguished derivatives was recently " the 
world’s greatest shocker ’ in an Oxford Street sideshow— and 
scarcely any even upon that ‘ educated ’ public which has 
recently showm a good deal of interest in other forms of art. 
The largely uncritical boom which swept the continent for 
so many years had at least the merit of creating a wide public 
interest there, which in turn, no doubt, made possible the 
remarkable developments of the last ten or fifteen years in 
France, Belgium, and elsewhere : America felt the repercus- 
sions, but this country remained largely unscathed. Perhaps 
in the end we may seem to have gained something by commg 
more gradually and circumspectly to a just appreciation of 
African art : but as yet there is no cause for self-congratulation. 

For the existing neglect, anthropologists must accept some 
responsibility. It is true that there have been great excep- 
tions — Read and Dalton for Benin, Torday and Joyce for the 
Congo, Rattray for Ashanti— who laid a solid foundation of 
ethnological fact for study of the arts of their respective 
areas : but for the most part, and especially of more recent 
years, our anthropologists have preferred, or perhaps have 
been compelled by the exigencies of colonial policy, to adopt 
an ascetically practical, not to say pragmatic, attitude towards 
native cultures and to eschew anything so intangibly related 
to government as research into indigenous art forms. Yet 
surely this field, where teclmology and social anthropology 
can and should meet in close union, is one of those in which the 
imderlying character of a culture can be most profoundly 
studied and imderstood— and with great ultimate benefit 
to administration. Little encouragement is at present given 
to our colonial administrators to throw off that lamentable 
philistinism which is the attitude of a majority of them 
towards traditional native art, and which, it is to be feared, 
commimicates itself to the natives themselves, helping to 
confirm the growing apathy and disdain with which they 
regard the masterpieces of their past. We should be all the 
more grateful to those few who, like Mr. K. C. Murray, the 
Surveyor of Antiquities in Xigeria, and Mr. E. H. Duckworth, 
the editor of Eigeria, not only appreciate native art at its 
true worth but selflessly devote themselves to the task of 
preserving what can be preserved and of recordmg what 
cannot ; it is to be hoped that we need not wait too long for 
publication of some of tlie mass of data already accumulated 
by Mr. Murray on the disappearing arts of Southern Xigeria. 

In default of guidance from anthropologists, writers on art 
have been left a clear field, with some curious results ; some- 
times tiiey have combmed a truculent assertion of the self- 
sufliciency of art criticism untrammelled by ethnological 
considerations with their own attempts to supply what are in 
effect ethnological judgments (as to age, provenance, etc.) 
whether from their own imagination or from an undue reliance 
upon the extravagances of such as Frobenius. But the ex- 
cesses of Guillaume (who attributed nineteenth- century 
woodcarvmgs to various liypothetical epochs from the 
fifth century to the fifteenth) were followed by a reaction, and 
the publication by the International African Institute in 1936 
of The Arts of Africa mider *Sir Michael Sadler's editor- 
ship was a welcome and not unsuccessful attempt to combine 
the aesthetic and etlmological approaches. 

What now seems needed in this country (apart from a 
generally mcreased interest m African art) is a close synthesis 
of the two approaches, with the more factual approach of 
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ethnology providing a firm basis for the other ; in other words, 
it is for anthropologists (at least if they hope to study cultures 
in which art plays a significant part) to supplement their 
training with some appreciation of the principles of art 
criticism. Such a movement is already well established in 
Belgium, as was brilliantly shown by Professor Olbrechts in 
his exposition of Congo art styles at the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute in April of last year. 

Professor Herskovits' admirably produced booklet closes 
with an appeal for such a combined approach, and itself 
makes the best possible contribution to its realization by 
presenting, in less than 60 pages, a skilfully compressed and 
most attractively written account of the geographical, racial, 
cultural, and social environments in which the African artist 
works. Of the three lectures which it comprises, the first is a 
general sketch of African peoples and cultures, while the second 
treats at greater length the author’s special field of Dahomey 
(the ancient kingdom is meant and not the whole French 
colony of Dahomey, which includes a substantial portion of the 
Yoruba tribe with its very different culture and art style), 
bringing out with great clarity the manner in which the 
Dahomean ancestor-cult and social and political structure 
conditioned the work of the Dahomean artist, and inciden- 
tally the reasons why his work is so little represented in our 
museums. The final section begins with a rapid survey, 
necessarily in no great detail, of the main regional patterns of 
West and Central African art and their differences. With 
regard to Southern Xigeria, Professor Herskovits does not 
seem to be aware of the extensive, though largely unpublished, 
work of Murray and others, mentioned above, in collecting 
specimens of. and data on, the numerous styles and sub-styles. 
On p. 53, m ‘ the great rounded masks of the Bakuba,’ there 
appears to be a slip for ' Baluba,’ perhaps arising from a mis- 
prmted caption in Maes's Aniota-Kifwebe . The summary is, 
however, a masterly one, full of suggestive hints for the student 
of anthropology and art. In the final pages some widely 
current misconceptions about Xegro art are firmly disposed of, 
notably the defeatist views that it is (a) essentially incompre- 
hensible to Europeans and (6) dead. A short but excellently 
chosen bibliography is appended. 

In this company, it is perhaps a little imfair to review Dr. 
Armattoe's booklet, of similar size, which appears rather 
naive by comparison. It is the substance of a lecture to the 
Overseas Club of Dublin, and those who have his cause at 
heart may wish that he had rewritten it after crossing the 
border on liis return. He is able, forthright, and sincere — as 
befits his Ewe descent — in his passionate advocacy of recogni- 
tion for the special values which African art, religion, and 
culture can contribute to human progress ; he scores many a 
hit off our materialistic civilization, but far too often misses 
his mark through use of embittered and intemperate language, 
devoting many pages of sarcastic invective to the rehearsing 
of old grievances when a mere allusion would have gone home 
far more truly to the Englishman with the slave-trade on his 
conscience. He brings a natural and sympathetic insight to 
the study of African art, but does not allow this aspect of his 
thesis sufficient room to develop ; it is, moreover, vitiated at 
many points by his uncritical acceptance of the discredited 
theories of Frobenius — the ’ greatest of all ’ Africanists — 
theories which are likely to become less and less acceptable to 
anthropologists as scientific research in the subject progresses. 
Thus he follows Frobenius in dating one of the Ife bronzes at 
1000 B.C., and says of another ; ' There is no doubt whatever 
that this work is of the first millennium before Christ ’ ; 
yet, in fact, there is still no real evidence by which we can 
date these masterpieces at all, in default of a scientific excava- 
tion, and no more than a strong presumption that they are 
anterior to the arrival of the Portuguese (though this has been 
sufficient to bring about some revision of the old hypotheses 
as to the origins of the bronze -casting industry of Benin). 
The 23 photographs of Xegro works of art, reproduced from 
various existing publications, form a striking assemblage well 
(*aicuiate<l m themselves to convince an open-minded reader 
of the equality of African with European art. The ‘ select ’ 
bibliography is all the more valuable for containing 171 titles. 

W. B. FAGG 
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A Aculturagao dos Alemaes no Brasil. By Emilio Willems. 
Bmsiliana Vol. 250. Companhia Editora XacionaU 
Sdo Paulo, 1946. Pp. 609 

Immigration from Germany into Southern Brazil 
began in 1824 and continued through the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. There are now a very considerable 
number of persons of German descent in the three states of 
Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina, and Parana. Professor 
Willems has wiltten a thorough and well documented study 
of the process whereby the German immigrants and their 
descendants have adjusted themselves to life in Brazil. 

In his first chapter the author has critically examined the 
concepts that sociologists and anthropologists of the United 
States have proposed or used for the analysis of social processes 
of this kind. Studies of acculturation and culture-contact 
have greatly multiplied in recent years, and in this field of 
social studies as in so many others there is ui'gent need for the 
clarification of the concepts that are being used. Professor 
Willems has recognized this, and his book is thus not only a 
very detailed presentation of a body of factual material, but 
is also a useful contribution to the methodology of this branch 
of social studies. 

The first 270 pages give a general account of the whole 
process of the formation of what the author calls the Teuto- 
Braziliaii society and culture. The second part {Parte 
especial) contains eight chapters, each dealing wnth some 
particular aspect of this culture. There is an interesting and 
full study of the " Teuto -Brazilian ’ language formed by the 
incorporation of Portuguese words into the German language. 
Other chapters deal with the economic organization, educa- 
tion, sex and family, religion, juridical and political organiza- 
tion, literature and the press, and recreation. It is useful to 
compare this study with The Social Systems of Ainerican 
Ethnic Groups by W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole (1945), in 
which the adjustment of immigrants coming from different 
societies to ‘ Yankee City ' is studied as part of the systematic 
investigation of all aspects of the social sti’ucture and social 
life of a smgle North American community (c/. Max, 1947, 11). 

A. R. R^CLIFFE-BROWN 


Social Life and Religion of the Indians in Kitimat, British 
Columbia. By Ivan A. Lopatin. Foreword by Dr. 
Frederick If. Hodye. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia ; Social Science Series. Xo. 26. Los Angeles. 
1945. Pp. 107 and 18 plates. Price not stated 

The Kitimat, kno\^m more widely to the literature imder 
the name of Haisla, are the most northerly representatives 
of the Kwakiutl, of whom they form a dialectal subdivision. 
Until 1930 they had not been specifically studied. At the 
instance of the National Museum of Canada Dr. Lopatin 
spent the summer of that year in their mam \*illage, and here 


presents an outline of Kitirnat social organization, beliefs, 
and extratribal relations as they then obtaine<l or were 
remembered by informants. 

His approach is objective to an extent which .-ieeins to the 
present reviewer to detract from the value of the book in so far 
a.s it is intended (a-, its inclusion in a social science series 
would sugger^t) for readers not necessarily familiar with the 
general pattern of native life on the North-west Coast. To 
describe a culture without reference to its immediate and well- 
recorded neighbours may be a safeguard against any tendency 
to read into it more than may be justified by the available 
evidence, but this advantage i'- offset in the present instance 
by the failure to ^how the Kitimat in perspective within the 
area as a whole. Without this corrective, statement -> -,uch 
as ' the Kitimat had a peculiar j^ocial structure ' (p. 99) 
might ea-.ily be taken to imply a unique character in a 
culture which m fact appear.-^ to show no important tleviation 
from the areal norm. Since Dr. Lopatin cannot be unaware 
of the total distribution of the type of social structure thus 
described, it must be assumed that he uses the wonls 
' peculiar ’ and ' odd ' (p, 72) in their popular rather than their 
strict sense. In the introductory note on material culture 
an allusion to one of the most characteri^^tic achiev'einents of 
North-west Coast carpentry — the concealed stitching of 
wooden boxes — is marred by the mi.-^print * sawed ' for 
‘ sewed.’ There are slight incoiibistencies in the trans- 
literation of Kitimat w(^ri_ls. and several of the “-ymbols 
given in the phonetic key do not appear m the text at all. 

Despite these criticisms the book is to be welcomed as 
filling a gap in the ethnography of the Coast peoples. Sixty 
years ago Boas pointed out that the northern Kwakiutl 
were strongly influenced by the culture of their Tsinishian 
neighbours, and Dr. Lopatin, without adducing any illustrative 
data, ascribes to the Kitimat a transitional position between 
the latter and the main body of the Kwakiutl. From internal 
evidence the bias would appear to lean fairly heavily towartls 
the Tsimshian, notably in the insistence on matrilineal 
descent and clan exogamy, a tendency to phratric grouping, 
the relative lack of complexity in the secret society organiza- 
tion, the attitude towards twins, widow's, and conjugal 
infidelity, etc. Dr. Lopatin w'as able to confirm the suggestion 
put forward by Jenness that certain Coast elements in the 
culture of the Athapa^.kan Carrier were due to former relations 
wdth the Kitimat, and hi-' enquiries indicated that the borrow- 
ing process was in r^ome degree reciprocal. 

Although in theii* material life the Kitimat have largely 
adopted wdiite Canadian standards, native social attitudes and 
observances were found to be far from extinct. Specialized 
readerb may W'eil fiiK.! that the principal interest of the book 
lies in its enumeration of tho'-e features of the culture which 
have proved the inobt resistant to erosion. 

GEOFFREY TURNER 




CORRESPONDENCE 


Rattan Cuirasses and Gourd Penis-cases, Cf. Max', 1946, 

Sm, — In Max^, 1946, 28, Dr. Rie>enfeld refers to the 
^ ^ ' fibre harness ’ of the Umaidai and Wariadai tribes of 

the Turama River of Western Papua. In my opinion thcbC 
' fibre harnesses ’ have no value a protective article of 
adormnent. Rentoul {Annual Report of Papua, 1923-24, 
p. 17) certainly says that ‘ fibre harness {karayodi) is w'orii 
‘ across shoulders, chest, and ba<’k wuth a girdle of the same 
‘ material supporting either a covering shell or a bhort length 
‘ of tapa cloth {sipura). In some instance.s a broad abdominal 
' band of outer bamboo is aKo worn and a short fringe of 
* fibre is attached to the rear of the girdle.’ 

The same type of fibre ' hariies-' ’ covered wdth cowrie shells 
is used as an article of adornment for dances, or for the 
adornment of the initiates after their long period of seclusion. 
I think the use of this word ' liarness ’ may have led Dr. 
Riesenfeld astray. 

Actually, by cutting out the Turama district from the 
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cuirass-w'earing people, it strengthens the case for cuirass 
gourd-penib-case cultmal continuity. 

In Papua, solid rattan cuiras-es are found north of the Alice 
(Tedi) River junction with the Fly, and extend from the Dutch 
bodndary eastw'ard to the Pahner River and its headwaterb. 

In the mountaiiKnis parts of this north-west district of 
Papua, the goiud peiiib-case is the daily covermg and it has 
an open top. Among the people living among the foothills 
southward to the Alice (Tedi) Jimction, the daily covering is 
a biiiall nut which fits only over the glans penis. Here the 
gourd IS used as an adornment for the dance, and those I 
have seen ami bought never had a hole in the top, so would 
have to be taken off each time the w'earer ui’inated. I once 
met a couple of lads of the hill tribes coming from a dance 
wearing the gourd penis -case, and through my interpreter 
indicated that I desired to buy the tw’o gourd cases. They 
w'ould not take them off in our presence, but went aw^ay to 
the bush to remove them, returning dressed in their small 
bubh-nut cases. 
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The luit used by the Papuans at Chirik village on the middle 
Fly Kiver was more in the natiue of a penial covering, as it 
covers far more than the gkins penis, and could be called a 
pubic covering. 

Either the Mitchell Library in Sydney or the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in London has sketches of the gourd and 
the nut penis-caj?es from the lower Alice (Tedi) River district. 
Court Houiie. Casino, y .S.W , LEO AUSTEX 


The Shango Temple at Ibadan. Cf. Max, 1946, 27 

A Sir, — In my article under the above title I referred to 
* meteorites ' contained in the large mortar which is the 
altar to the god Shango. I have been told by Mr. H. J. 
Braunholtz of the BritL*^h Museum, who has recently visited 
the temple and carefulh' iuspeoted the topmost ’ meteorites,’ 
that they are not meteorites, but undoubtedly stone celts 
(neolithic axe'^), of which they are very tine examples. Among 
some of the peoples of the (>old Coa'^t, stone celts are known 
a> ' goal's axes ' which ha^ e fallen from the sky ; as Shango 
manifc'^ts hini'.elf in these celts, one may infer that in Yoruba 
aKo meteoritc'-i and celts aie >vnonvmous. 

London EVA L. R. MEYEROMTTZ 


Bronze Object from Charmouth^ Dorset. Illustrated 

Sir.— T he bronze object shown in the sketcli was 
found in the garden of Professor Jolm Mavrogordato at 
('harmouth, Dorset. All efforts to identify it have so 
far been un'-ucce.ssful, thoinih it has been accepted as early 
Driti.sh. Can any of your readers explain the tapered hole, 
lined with wood, and the two vertical and diametricallv 





WOOD 

/r^OiSS —IT 


opposite tra'^hes ? A peculiarity that although the wood 
luiiiiL’^ can Im* freely moved rountl the hole, it cannot be pushed 
out through the large end of the taper, unless siudi force is 
useil a^ woulcl hrctik it. 

1 am unable to tmee any record of .'^pinning whorls of 
.similar <‘<)n>,truction an<l (-an think of no other explanation. 

JOHX HOWARD 


The Study of Religions : Photographic Records 

■ effort 1 - h(*ntg made to e'.tabhsh in 

II (Aunbralge a ph(jtograpliic re<'ord for use in illu-- 

tratUig the Hi-'toiy <ui<l C’omj)aiative Study of 

eligion-. ‘ • 


-Vny pei»,ou-,, e'^pecialiy tho-e returumg from the Servu'C" 
<»r flora the Mi'«'>iou field, u ho ma\ ha\’e in thf*u fio^-ev-^iou 
piiotf.graplue fjimt- ot U’iigiou- huilding- or eeiemonie- 
lulu'ther ChrHtian or noa-( ’liri-^tiau) are united to ^eiid 
< olitllbutlon-. of «.pdie ('opie-, to he ineoi’j)orated in thi'' 
<olle(tiou. SiK h eoutr ibutium will be iia^-t gratrd'ullv 
iei'f‘i\ed. and will lx* (artfully filed and pri'-^erc eri, witli the 
liaiiH " of the doiioi'> duly It^ealded. 'fhey '^h(.)uld be m'IU tt) 
the Rj \ Di Hoiicjuet, (oiling Hou-^e. Madueglev R<iad. 
( \tmhi i<lg«‘, who will be at ting a- voluntary eurator of tlie 
n‘»oid. lb« will abo l>e gla<l to be allowed to n*gi-.ter the 
whei»‘al>out- of emejuatograph film- dealing with the >ame 
-ubj^*et-, e-pef lally if in pii\ate hand-. C. K. RA\'KX 

f s i'andtr^dip 


A Primitive Hungarian Harpoon of Wood. Illustrated 

m in Carpathian Ukraine of todiiy is a swamp called 
‘ Szernye ' (Bereg-shire) which is now almost drained. 
Even 30 or 40 years ago the occupation of the m- 
habitants of the surrounding Hungarian villages was, in 
great part, hunting, fishing, and pasturage. Their cultivated 
lands were then of small extent. In the villages many 
survivals of a primitive mode of life have remained up till now. 

In the summer of 1940 at Beregujfalu, a Hungarian village, 
I found a harpoon of entirely prehistoric type. It is made 
of dogwood and has a length of 140 cm. Its four prongs are 




held apart from each other by wooden wedges and lashed 
with rope to keep them firm. At the junction of the prongs 
the cleavmg of the handle is prevented by a binding of rope. 
The points of the prong- are— as seen in the figure— lance-like, 
and they are charred m order to be more solid. 

With this harpoon men fished in the e\'emng by the light 
of a fire on the bank of the swamp; the fish, attracted by 
the light, were stabbed b\' the fishermen. 

Thi^ ancient implement is now m the Etlinographical 
Museum of Budapest. BELA GUXDA 

IliiHifarian Universitu of Sciences. Kolozsvar {T ransglvania) 

Mohenjo-daro and Easter Island. Cf. Max. 1947, 73 

Sir,- — The hypothesis of a coimexion between the 
Easter Island and ancient Indus scripts, as first 
put forward hy Hevesy in 1932, was based on the 
alleged identity of a number of the signs, and particularly of 
those which lie calls ' complicated ' signs. I’epre.sentmg human 
figures in certain attitudes or holding certain objects in 
their hands [cf. Bull. Soc. Preht^t. Frar;^.. 1933. X^os. 7. 8; 
Pevh-^ta U niversitaria. XXITT, 2. Seccion Academia Clnlena 
de CieiK ias Xaturales. Xo. 3. 1938, pp. 171-179). Actually 
there do not appear to be any instances of itleiitity in the 
stiKte-t sense, and \'er\' few of clo-e similarity, while dis- 
.similarities are extremeK numerous. Furthernifire. as Metraiix 
lias noted, several of the apparently similar objects held by 
the figures are, on study of their context anil variant 
form-, found to be epute <li-tinct. Thus the ca-e for a con- 
nexion fietween the .scripts -eems far from convincing, 
paiticularly when we bear in imn<l tht' immense interval 
of time and space l>etween them, anti the fact that we do not 
yet know whetlier there i- any corre-p<^ndence between their 
ic-peLti\'e -y.stem.-. l)e they pictographie, ideoy^i aphie, or 
phonetic, (There is a voluminous literatim^ on tlie M—D 
script, and no unaiimiity in it- interpretation; "m' B. M. 
Bariia, ‘ ludii- Script and Taiiti'ie (’odf*,' I udo-Irauica, 
1, 1. July 1940.) Xor is it easy to -ee how any proi-es- of 
con\*m'gencp can be demonstmted cir lefuted where the 
oriiunal form- of the sign- are unknown, and no ehronological 
sequence to illu-tuite their re-pecti\'e line- of development is 
awiilalile : at nio-t oiu' might speak of paralleh-ni. 

In 111- recent letter Dr. Jeffrey- is, liovvcu'i'i . not concerueil 
uitli any -upposed -iinilaiity of the -igu-, nor with the theory 
of conc cTL'ence, which he di-mi— e- <i- irrelewmt. but with the 
difi‘u-ion of the L^'ueral id* a of writing to Ea-t(*r 1-land, a 
much more jiromi-iULr line ot approadi for tho-e to wliom 
in(lej>en(hait oriiiin- are uii.i**eeptcil)le. Hut m that ease why 
-till iii-i-t on iMoheii jo-daro a- tlie only ]>o--il)le alternati\'e ? 
44ie ea-e fur it re-t<Ml on the -imi{<nit\ of the -lirn-. If merely 
the id(<} was tran-mitted. we iiave a much wider field of choice 
for -ptM Illation, and the ])o--ibiIit\ of early Polyne-iaii con- 
tact- with otlier iiteiate re.uon- -ui'ii a- Tndone-ia, Indo-( ’hma, 
or diina i- cori-iderably _n-eater than with Mohenjo-daro: 
Heim*-( Jeldern m Authropi^^. .XXXIII. })j). Ml.*) 9 (• 9, reviews 
variou- theorie- and -uirce-t- that both st-ripts derive^ from 
** an a- ytg unknown A-i<iti(' -( rijit," pnJiably of the 4th 
iniilennium B.r. Indei'd. until -ome fn‘-h and more i-otnuit 
e\ i(leuee can be found to -u[)port it, the M-D theory is 
bound to i'eiiuun extnunelv hvpothetical and its further 
discu-iou of doubtful value. ‘ ‘ H. J. BRAIA'HOLTZ 

British Mu^eutt} 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

PREHISTORY OF TRINIDAD IN RELATION TO ADJACENT AREAS. H>i Irrirn Propssor 

(tnd A-^si-btani Curator of Anthropologf/. D( p(trt}t>( /tf (f Anthmiiolomp Yah C nin WiOi PJati, G a)id 

iUu.btratio)is iu /f./7 

I Of the three iiiaior uroii])S of IneliaiiA who in ha bit (*d the West liidie' upon the disef>verv of America — 

I w J the C’ibonev, theUarib, <ind the Araw a.k^ — tlie last werethe most w idespri^ad. U<»lumbuscneountered them 
in Trinidad ofr the north-eastern coast of South America, and in the < inai ter Ant i lies not ftrfrom Florida. There 
is evidence that they had al<o occupied th(‘ inter\'eninu l^esstn* Antilles b^dbre tlu^ mon' wai'hkc^ ('arib sinzerl 
those islands (Loven, lb3o). 

That tile Arawak migrated from north-e<istern South America is a uenerall\' aci\^j)ttMl hypothesis, supported 
both by the nature of their culture. v\'hich is South American in tyjie, and by their resemblances in lauiniaiic 
to certain tribes of the Guianas ((totver, 1927 : de (doeje. 1939). It has been suirLU'sted that they took aflvanta,i:e 
of the South Equatorial Current, which Hows past the ( inianas to Trinidad, or of the Orinoco River, wiios,‘ 
waters also reach Trinidad, to move out into the Antilles by wav of the latter island (Fewkcs. 19146). 

Some archaeological data have ac'cumulated coni'crning the supposed j)recursors of the Arawak in north- 
eastern South America, largely as the result of recent w ork under the (Caribbean Anthropological Program of 
Yale TTiiversity (Osgood, 1940). Other research in connexion with this [irogranime has kal to a reconstruction 
of the prehistory of the Arawak after their arrival in the Greater Antilles (Rouse, 1947). W<‘ have not, however, 

had comparable knowledge of the Arawak movements in the intervening area. 

In an attempt to till this gap, Mr. J. A. Bullbrook and the wviter undertook excavations in Trinidad last 
summer (1940) under the joint auspices of Yale University and the Histori(*al Society of Trinidad and Tobago. ^ 
The present article is intended to provide a jireliminarv account of this work, and to discuss its signihcaiU'e 
for the hypothesis that the Arawak migrated into the Antilles by wav of Trinidafl. 

The specihc objective of the work was to set up a sequence of ceramic styles with w hich to correlate sequences 
previously established under the Yale ])rogramme in Puerto Rico and the Orinoco Valiev. A preliminarv 
study of the collections of tlie Historical Society of Trinidad and Tobairo revealed the existence of three ceramic 
styles, each of w hich was given the name of a typical site : Bontour, p]rin. and Palo Seco. The presence of a 
fourth style, Cedros, was po.stulated on the basis of the previous research in Puerto Rico and wa.s subsequentlv 
verilied as the result of w ork in tlie held (hg. 1. bottom). 

The exigencies of transportation made it necessary to limit the held work to the south-western corner of 
Trinidad, where ten stratigraj)hic trem*hes were dug in the refuse of hve sit(“- (hg. 1. top). These conhrmed tlie 
existence of the four styles and provirled the basis for dehning them in greater detail In addition, the excava- 
tions have made it ])ossible tentatively to di>tinguish six periods in the occupation of south-western Trinidad 
by the Indians, during each of whi(‘h one of the styles was predominant (tiir. 1). Thes(> results mav be 
.summarized as follows. 

(Adros sitfr, — The pot.sherds obtained at the Gedros die and those from Trench 2 at Palo Seco dilYer in 
style from any previously re])orted from Trinidad. They are, however, not unlike material obtained bv 
J, P. B. de Jo.sselin de Jong (n.d.) on the island of St. Eustacius in the Lesser Antilles. These sherds are 


‘ The work abo was sponsored olliciallv l)y the Colonial (invernintnit, aii<l for this we wish to express our appreciation 
to His Kxcellency Capt. the Hon. Sir Bede Clifford, C C..M.(J., C.B., M.V.O . Coxernor of Trimd.id and Tohairo. who was kind 
enouy:h to take a ]*prsonal interest in its progres-.. It is impossible to menton lu^re tlie many other people to wlioin we are 
indebted for inforination or a.ssistanei'. but w'e must aeknuwledee the ('o-operatiou of the Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Co.. Ltd., m providing transportation, without which little could have lieen ac-omplishctl. Our expens.es ^\e^e defraved hv -i 
Kfiint from tfie Viking Fimil of Xew York. ' ' ‘ 
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thin, hne, and hard. Althoui/h mainly from bowls, 
they often have a sinuous profile, eombininji a convex 
body section with a con{'ave. outflarintj; shoulder 
(Plate G. 1). They lack tiange>. ij. extensions of 
the vessel wall at an anule to the rim. Decoration, 
which in the other stylo occur< primarily on the liiinge, 
is here eom-ent rated on the inner or outer surfaces of 
the vessel shoulders Finely cro^^- hatched incised 
designs are particularly diagnostic* and are limited to 
the pottery of this style (Plate i}. 2). On some 


Seco in style. These appeared in larger numbers in 
Trench 2 at Palo 8eco, where they increased in propor- 
tion from the bottom to the top levels, suggesting 
that the Palo Seco deposit is somewhat later than the 
Cedi‘os. For this reason, in fig. 1 we have })laeed the 
two in separate periods, numbered 1 and 2. 

Pcdo 8Vro — The lower levels of Trenches 1 at 
Erin Bay and 1 and 2 at Quinaiii. a^ well as all of 
Trenches 2 at Erin Bay, 1 at Palo Seco. and 3 at 
Quinam, yielded pottery of a single st\'le, here called 



herds, anw^ and de^imis arc painted in from one to 
three cui<)ur>, of uhich n*d and are the mo^t 

eommon ( Plate ( 1. 3). Th<*r(" arf‘ al^o simple LU^onu^trie 

lug'>. oftfui deeoraterl with modeiled-mcist‘d timire^. 
‘-uch a'^ circle^ enclo-viiu: dots : and zooniorphic licad 
luu^. tyj)irall\' eoneave at tlie hack (Plate (h 2. I/. 
Sumc luirs nr(‘ >ituat(‘fl on rim> and others on vertical, 
D-.-'hape^i ''trap handle" (Idate fk 1, 4). 

The pottt*r\ obtaiiifsl at tlit^ ( Vslro." site is (-on^iflercd 
to bt‘ a rcbitivcly ]>ure sam])le of tlie style. It includes 
only a few intrusive shenF, all of which are Palo 


Palo Seco in recoimition (»f tlu' pnu'ions <‘Xcavation 
of pottery of this "tyf‘ by linllbrook (1^24) at tlie 
Palo Seco site. Siicii pottery seems to be the most 
abundant in Trinidid, liaviiig alst) be“n ct4lected by 
TheiKloor <le Booy (lUlT) at Mawiro on the east coast 
ainl by Major J. F. L. ('art'er and other? at a number 
of south coast site" (Bulihrook, 1044) 

44ie jn>t"hcrds of the Palo Scm-o style arc moderately 
tliick, c(>;irsc. a ml soft, the lugs sometimes disinte- 
grating upon excavation like mud. The sherds lack 
the ,?inuous protilc" of Cedros ])ottery ; they are 
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cluiracterized instead by bnjad, thin tiauues, (‘oncavo- 
convex in (*ross-seftien cUkI often dec'orated with 
monochrome j)aintini: or broad incised lines {Piute (b 
8, b). There is some polychrome paint inj^ on the 
outer surfaces of the vessels (Plate tl, 7). but mjue of 
the finely incised (Toss-hatchin,iz of the (/edros sherds 
Geometric lu^s liCcirinu siin])le niodeileddiieised 
figures are still [iresent. with horizontal lines a common 
motif (Plate (t, b). Zoomorphic lugs are not so 
coiiventioiialized ; few of them have concave^ backs 
or occur upon D-sha])ed iiandles (Plate G, o). 

Biilibrook (U)2f)) had previously rlistinguisheri two 
strata at the Palo 8eco site, and this distinction was 


two uroups. an earlier one marked by the presence of a 
few ( kalros sherds, and a later one in w'hich Erin sherds 
arc in the minority (Periods H and 4 of tig. 1). 

Erin Htijh . — Sherds of the Erin style jiredominated 
only in the top kw^els of Trench 1 at Erin Bay and of 
Trencher 1 and 2 at (^uinam. Although w'e did not 
tind them alone in any <jf these places, they are known 
to occur by themsrdves in a section of the Erin Bay 
sit<‘ previously investigated ijy Bullbrook and by 
J. W alter Feukes (Ibldv). Fur this reason, the style 
has been given tlie name of the latter site, 

Tht' sherds of the Erin style" are the thickest 
encountered in TrinhLid. Although smooth on tlie 
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duplicateel by our Trench I, duu alnucside his (>xcava- 
tie)n. Tlu" majority of the slierds obtained from botli 
strata wtua" Palo Sea-o m style. In atldition. we to\md 
a few specimens of the ('iHlro" style in the hnveu ^tvd- 
tum and of tlu‘ Hriii stvle in the uppeu’ >'rratum. 
thereby e.’^tablish iiuz the seeiueiu'e of ( eelro> — Palo- 
Seco — Erin st\'l(*s. This .seqiumce' wa> confirmed in 
Trench 1 at Erin Bay. where a tew (^'dro*- slierds 
oeeurn'd at tlie vtu’v bottom of a <Iej>ONit characterized 
by the Palo Seco ^tyk and the latter m turn lay bt*- 
neatli Itweis iii winch slienK of tlie Erin style })re- 
dominated. I j)oii the ba^is of tfu‘se diUVrences. we 
have divided th(‘ deposit^ of tkilo Se(‘o mattwi<il into 


surface, tliev liavt* a co<irs(‘, uritty intm'ior consist emw. 
Bowl> are still the outstanding form : they tend to 
liave '>tr<\i'iht, outslopimj; sides and thick flanges, 
triaimular in cro.'^- section (Plate (b 12). Polychrome 
painting tiivcs \\a\" entirely to monoiiiroine, and the 
latter i> rarely found (Platt* (b P). Inci.sed and 
modelied-incised designs are eoinniuner, more eom- 
pl("x, and more so])hi>tieated : the latter now occur 
on tianu(‘s ant I ves.;el walls as well as on lugs. The 
spiral and jiawdikc motif are characteristic (Plate 
(b 12. Kp. Botli lugs and vtutit'al strap bandies are 
still prestmt. Zoomorjiliic head lugs are particularly 
elaborate and stylized ; it would seem that incision 
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and modelling ^vere more expertly used to delineate 
their features than previously (Plate G, 11). 

Xo chronological distinctions can be made among 
the deposits characterized by the Erin style, because 
they are relatively homogeneous. All contain a 
minority of Bontour and Palo Seco sherds in roughly 
the same proportions : hence, on tig. 1 all have been 
assigned to the ^ame period (no. o). 

Boniotir Mijlf-.—ln our preliminary survey of the 
collections of the Historical Society of Trinidad and 
Tobago, we were impressed by the relative crudity 
and drabness of the pottery previously excavated at 
the site of Bontour by Major Garter and Mr. K. W. 
Barr. Accordingly, we dug a trench at that site, also 
tinding pottery of the same style in Trench 4 at 
Quiiiam. The sherds obtained are thin, soft, and 
often pock-marked, apjiarently as a result of the 
leaching-out of ])articles of shell userl as tempering 
material (Plate G, 13). The olla, rather than the 
bowl, .seems to be the common shape, most of the sherds 
eomiiig from either the shoulder or the neck of the 
vessel (Plate G, 13). Flanges, as a result, are rare, 
and so also is decoration, largely limited to the rims of 
bowls (Plate G. Id). Painting and modelling are 
virtually non-existent, save for a few tiny head lugs 
with pinched features (Plate G, 14). Geometric 
lugs and vertical strap handles arc more common, 
but the latter lack the decoration characteristic of 
the previous styles, (’rude ap})li(]ue work makes its 
appearance for the first time (Plate G, lb). ln(*ision 
a ml particularly puiictation are also diagnostic ; the 
designs consist mainly of straiglit, parallel lines or of 
dotted areas (Plate G, 14, Id). 

In some resjiects the Bontour pottery recalls tlie 
Palo Se(' 0 . This, combined with the presence of a few 
Bontour specimens throughout the deposits containing 
Erin sherds, suggests that the Bontour style mav have 
developed out of the Palo Seco. existing as a minority 
\\<ire during the Erin period (no. d in hg, 1) and 
becoming ])redominant at a later time (Period b 
in tig. 1). Or it is jmssible that the Bontour style 
developed elsewhere during the Erin period (d). aj:)pear- 
ing in south-western Trinidad only as a trade ware at 
that time, but >ubse(iuentl\' (in Period b) being adopted 
by the local Indians in place of the Erin style. A few 
Plrin sherds, but no examples of the C'edros anrl Palo 
Seco styles, were fouml both at Bontour and in Trench 
4 at (^uinam, a distribution wliich would tit either 
hyp< )thesis. 

Tile six periods mentioned incidentally above mav 
be reconstructed as follows. Period 1 was character- 
ized by the ( edros style of pottery, with the Palo 
Seco style just coming into existencf‘. During 
Period 2, tlie Palo Seco jiotterv increased in frequenev. 
i)ut the Odros potter\' remained predominant . Tliese 
proportions were reversed during Period 3, the Palo 


Seco style becoming the more popular. By Period 
4, the original Cedros style was extinct, its place as 
the ware secondary to Palo Seco being taken by the 
Erin pottery. The latter reached its peak during 
Period 5, at which time the Palo Seco ceramics 
barely survived and the Bontour style first made its 
appearance, either as a minority or a trade ware. 
In the sixth and final period, the Bontour style 
became predominant, with Erin the only other style 
remaining (fig. 1). 

Previous work in the Greater Antilles has resulted 
in the establishment of six periods of Indian occupation 
there (Rouse, 1947). Period I, the first, is pre-ceramic 
and, since no counterpart has as yet been found in 
Trinidad, may be ignored here. The subsequent 
periods, Ila, II^, Ilia, III6, and IV, are distinguished, 
as in Trinidad, by various styles of pottery, of which 
those in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, closest 
to Trinidad, are shovTi in' tig. 2. 

Gur work last summer provided the means of 
correlating the Greater Antillean and Trinidadian 
seipiences. Period IL/ in the Greater Antilles is 
almost certainly the equivalent of Periods 1 and 2 in 
Trinidad, for tw'o reasons : (1) the Cuevas pottery 

of Puerto Rico and the Coral Bay — Langford of the 
\4rgin Islands resemble closely the Cedros pottery of 
Trinidad, and (2) a few' sherds of the Cedros style 
ociair in both the Cuevas and Coral Bay —-Langford 
sites, either as a minority or as a trade ware. Period 
W) is presumably later, since it has not yielded Cedros 
pottery ; therefore, it is correlated with Period 3 
in Trinidad (fig. 2). 

Period Illr/ in the Greater Antilles can be ecpiated 
w ith Period 4 in Trinidad, for we obtained a number 
of sherds of the Gstiones style, diagnostic of the former 
jieriod, in the sites of the latter, apparently carried 
there cis the result of trade. That Period III^ in the 
Greater Antilles similarly correlates witli Period 5 in 
Trinidad is indicated by the presence of ‘ trade 
sherds ' of both the Gstiones and Santa Elena styles 
in the deposits of the latter period. This leaves 
Period IV in the Gre^ater Antilles to be contemporan- 
eous with Period 6 in Trinidad, a correlation whii'h 
is confirmed by our finding of a possibly Capa .sherd 
from Puerto Rico at the Bontour site (fig. 2). 

Archmological research in north-eastern South 
America has not progressed far enough to permit the 
e>tablishmeiit of a (*omparable secjuence of periods on 
the mainland. One correlation, how'ever, was re- 
vealed by our work of the past summer. The pottery 
of Los Barrancos on the lower (Jrinoco River in Vene- 
zuela (Osgood and Howard, 1943, pp. 98-111), as well 
as the ^imila^ material from the Xorth-w'est District 
of British Guiana (Osgood, 194b, p]). 44-5U), may be 
attributed to the same late jieriod as the Erin pottery 
of Trinidad (Hg. 2). Not only are the three very 
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similar in >style, but also Me found several ‘trade 
sherds/ presumably from Los Barrancos or a re later I 
site on the Orinoco, among the Erin deposits. 

Tlie relation of the rest of tlie Trinifladiun sequence 
to the pottery of north-eastern South America is not 
clear. Nothing like the Oedros style has, to the 
M'riter's knowledge, yet been found on the mainland. 
Certain vague similarities between the early Palo Seco 
pottery and the Early Ron quin ceramics of the mirldle 
Orinoco (Howard, 1043) suggest that the tw'o may 
possibly be contemporaneous (hg. 2). At the top of a 
late Palo Seco deposit in Trinidad, we obtained one 
’ trade sherd ’ w hich resembles Late Ronquin ])ottery 
(cf. Howard, 1043), but we cannot be sure w4iether 
this signifies the beginning or the end of the Late 
Ronquin period. Another and even more tentative 
correlation is suggested by the high fre<piency of 
punctation on both the Bontour potsherds and those 
from Demerara in British Guiana (Osuood. 104b. 
pp. 50-56). 

As fig. 2 will indicate, the above correlations pro- 
vide only a spotty and, so far as the mainland is 
concerned, unreliable }>icture of the distribution of the 
ceramic styles. Two fairly well documented regu- 
larities in style do emerge from the picture, however, 
and are outlined in black in the table : (1) The Los 

Barrancos pottery of the lower (.)rinoc*o, the comparable 
material from the North-west District of British 
Guiana, and the Erin pottery of Trinida<l resemble 
each other : and (2) the Cedros style of Triiiidad and 
the Lesser Antilles, tiie Coral Bay— Langford ])Otterv 
of the \ irgin Islands, and the Cuevas style of Puerto 
Rico are likewise similar. In each case, the styles 
grouped together seem to have existed on the same 
relative time level, and therefore tc) have (‘onstituted 
a distinct ceramic horizon. The groups will be 
termed respectively the Los Barrancos and Cuevas 
horizons. 

If the tw o horizons arc combined, they blanket the 
area over which the Arawak are presumed to have 
migrated into the West Indies (tig. 2). This raises 
the question whether the two may have any bearing 
upon the hypothesis of Araw ak migration. 

In 1942, before the relative temporal position of the 
horizons had been established, Cornelius Osgood 
identified both as Arawak. He further suggested 
tentatively that the Los Barrancos horizon was 
ancestral to that w hich is here callecl Cuevas (Osgood, 
1942, p. 3). Finally, in 1946 he expressed the opinit)n 
that the Los Barrancos — Cuevas develo})ment was to bo 
correlated with the initial Arawak movement out 
into the Antilles (Osgood, 1946, pp. 59 f. }. 

In the light of the data obtained last Mimmer. these 
conclusions are no longer tenable. It now' a])pears 
that the two horizons, instead of developing one from 
the other, were separated by a gap in time and a 


difierence of style (fig. 2). It is clear, too, that the 
Cuevas horizon was earlier than the Los Barrancos, 
contraiw' to the theor\ of migration. 

Of the two horizons, only the ('uevas still has the 
possibility of correlation with the initial Araw'ak 
migration. In both Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands this horizon sciuns to mark the first appear- 
ance of the Arawak. as well as of pottery (Rouse, n.cL : 
Matt. 1924), and the same may be true of Trinidad. 
To be sure, pottery rc])reseuting the (iievas horizon 
has not yet appeared <hi the mainland, but we cannot 
assume that it is absent until more is known about 
the archaeology of north-eastern South America. As 
a working hyiiothesis, we suggest that the traits 
ciiaract eristic of the Ciievas horizon did originate on 
the mainland — whether in the Orinoco Valiev or in 
the Guianas we do not venture to ])rediet^and that 
they were brought into the West Indies by the first 
Araw'ak settlers. 

It is probable that the I,.os Rarraneos horizon also 
originated on the mainland. sprea<hng from there to 
Trinirlad, for that horizon seems to be the earliest 
along tlu" lower Orinoco, while in Trinida<l, as noted 
above, it may be intrusive into a Palo Seco^ — ^Bontour 
tradition of ceramics (fig 2). Tlie })art which the 
Arawak played in the fievelopment of this horizon 
is nm^ertain. With the breaking of the Cuevas— Los 
Barrancos connexion, we can no longer definitely' 
identify as Arawak any known arelueological material 
in \ eneziiela or tlie (hiiana>. It may liave been tiie 
Arawak who originated the traits of tlie I>os Bar- 
rancos horizon, or it may have been some other grou]), 
such as the Carib. 

In seeking to explain the s]iread of the Los Bar- 
rancos horizon to Trinulad, we are faced with two 
alternative hypotheses : (1) the spread may have 

been the result of a second migration, following the 
original Arawak movement , or (2) it may have been 
brought about by trading or other conta<-ts short 
of mass migration, such as the Warrau liulians of the 
Orinoco delta maintained with modern Trinidad until 
very recently (Eewkes. 1922, p. til). We are not at 
present in a position to choose between these alterna- 
tives. 

It IS clear that further research must he undertaken 
on the mainlaiul if we an^ to solve the problems of 
Arawak migration. Only <‘xteiL>ive excavations may 
bo expected to reveal whether the Ar.iwak under w'eut 
one or two successive migrations, w'hether they came 
first from the Orinoco region or from the Guianas, and 
what w'cis the nature of their ancestral mainland 
culture. 

H^ ffre nr* < 

BuUhrook. J, A.. IS)4U, ' The leriaii Ka'*e.' Fnbhr Lrctnres 
>1*1 it'* red t/fi>hr tin *>f the Htdarxntl Societ*/ of 

Truihltiif Tohoijo thr s'# lUoS-9 (Pori of 

Spaini, pp. I Ul. 
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THE STUDY AND PRESERVATION OF THE ANCIENT LAPP CULTURE; SWEDEN’S CONTRIBUTION 


SINCE 1939. Bjf Erti.si Mankir, of fin Lap}^ 

Fdloir III the Rofjnl A nfhropohxjtrnl InAiJiUt 

Altliouiih S\\e(lt‘ii vNasnot a helliuereiit in tlie 
late war. the state of jirejian^flne^s whieli .she 
inaintainecl throughout ]irofouii(lly alfeeted her 
national life and in particular interrupted or slowed 
down the development of the sciences not imptirtant 
for war {see Max, 1940, 100). 

Naturally, our ethnoloLUsts could not send any 
Held expeditions outside Sweden's frontiers, but 
Swedish researchers had at lea<t an opportunity to 
study and solvt‘ their own problems in undisturbed 
(juiet ; and during* those years the investi>iatio]i of 
La])f) culture was more intensive than ever before. 

Just before the outbreak of war a keepershij) had 
been created in the La])[) De[>artment of the Nordic 
3Iu.'-eum and I had the privileire of beinir oiven charge 
of it. Besides a great many tasks concerned with 
technical matters, publicity, etc., this involved 
the organization of a .series of Held-w ork undertakings. 
The immediate task of the department was to launcJi 
an investiL^ation into a certain region in the very heart 
of Lapland w'hif‘h was to )je submerged in connexion 
with the construction of a power-generatimi >tatiun : 
it covered ail asj)ects of the La])p culture surviving 
from oklen time.s in that tr<iet and was carried out in 
the sunniiers of 1939 and 1940. 

\V(‘ also .set to work in (‘arnest on our general tasks 
and attacherl to the Lapf) I )ej)artm(*nt a body of '^ome 
Hfty informants— reJ)re^entativ(‘s from all the Lupj)- 
hpanin (La]>p communities), tla^ reindeer- brt'cding 
district.^ extending from a soutlierti limit at Idre, a 
parisli in the yirovince of Daiccarlia. to tlu‘ Tonu^- 
Murmio Kiver. which c'onstitutes the frontier betwiam 
Sweden and Finland, (^u(^^tionnai^(‘s concerning 
both the material side of Lapp culture and certain 
traits on the social and psychological side were -^ent to 


L)( parittif. nf . Aordi'skn Sforkhohn . nttd Hotioranj 

the informants with a view to collecting data which 
might facilitate our task and guide us in future 
Held-work The result thus obtained wus above all 
expectation owing to the amazing interest shown by 
the informants, and before long a great many tvell 
written documents Avere being Hied at the museum. 

In L143 tlie general inve.stigation was launched as 
])lanned. It is still going on and will probably 
('ontinue as long as Hnances ])ermit ami hands are 
available. The Lapp territory is an extensive Held 
rich in buried treasures which require plenty of time 
for disco ver\\ L"]) to the pre.sent, all the reindeer 
nomads' paths cjf migration, their encampments, 
supply-depots, corrals, etc., have been mapped and 
in addition A\e possess descriptions. draAvings, and 
photographs of ancient building style.-., costumes, and 
A'arious categories of objects. Further, Ave have put 
on record no less than IHO ancient ]daces of Avorship, 
sacred stones idols; sing. and so forth. 

But there' is still much to bt' done before the investiga- 
tion can be looked upon as satisfactory, es])ecially as 
regards certain distri(4s inhabited by Forest Lapps ; 
so far we have coiicentratc'd mainly upijn Mountain 
Lap]>s. 

An energetic operation has heem .startl'd for the 
study of language and folk-lore under the supervision 
of ITofessor Bjorn (bllimh'r at I^ppsala Fni\’er.sity, in 
conctuf with the Dialect Aialiive. The whole expedi- 
tion. pro])erly e({ui])ped for the gramophone recording 
of the Lapps* collo(piial hniguage and jojknifoj 
( Lajjp ."inging), has been visiting mark(*t-pla<‘es and 
other locahlic." in the' I.a jilanders' territory, and has 
already re*conU'd many <i peculiarity characteristic 
of the ancient Lapp dialects and .songs as well as much 
of their folk-lore, lloctait Ake* ( ampbell, hearl of the 
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Folk-lore Department at the Dialeet Archive, has 
simultaneously heen stmlyinu cultural relations 
between the Lapp'> ami the settled ^^wedish po])ula- 
tion, assisted hy Docent Israel Piiionu. a native Lapp 
philolouist , now lns])ector of Xoinad Schools 

A considerable part in tlie preservation of ancient 
Lapp culture should he attri})Uted to \’a^tcrhotlcns 
Lapska Museiforenin^, an association forine<l in 1940. 
on the initiative of the late (4ovenior of A’astcrhotten. 
fUistaf Rosen, for the pur])ose of fo^terinii local studi(‘> 
ami research within the ])roviuce of X'asterhotton. 
4die executive power of the association is in the }ian<K 
of the Lapp siqierintendent Hildinir dohans'^on and the 
committee includo re])re'^entatives from all the dis- 
tricts of \'asterhottens Ian. It is the intention of the 
association to found an o]>eu-air museum at Tarnahy. 
Accordiim to ])lans. complete autumn and spring en- 
campments of ^Mountain Lap]) t\ ])e w ill he constructtMl 
there, including a turf kata (cone-shaped hut), various 
uncovered caches and storehou>es r<u>e(] on hmh 
wooden ]>oles, for ])rotectiou auainst w dd animals, 
besides a corral and a summer eiicam])nient. with 
temporary tent -huts. etc. A small Laj)]) ' chnreh- 
village ' {kiirkM(id) is also projia ted for the same site, 
to which an old chapid from Tania (built in 1702 
and later, in decay, used as a hay-barn) w ill he moved, 
as well as some ’ ehurch cottages ' and storehouses. 
The museum should he com]>l(‘ted in 1947 

In many jiarishes the La])ps themselves have tormed 
so-called Same societies (*sV///n , ])lur. S/u/nJi. ' Laj)p ) 
for the piir])ose of safeguarding their interests. Jokk~ 
mokks Samcfoannuj is, for instance, planning to 
found an open-air museum in Xorrhottens Ian, 
the northernmost province of Sweden. As tar as the 
Forest Lapps are concerned, their chiet link with 
cultural traditions is the church-village at Arvidsjaur. 
and they hope to realize tln^ long-clierished plan of 
founding a local open-air museum in (Mumexion with 
this church- village. 

In Feliruarv. 1943, on the imti.itive of Bishop Bciuit 
Jonzou. an association was formed called Sfin/f - 
Atnaw (La])j>land ). Sfdl^kffpfl Ijip^kn OdlnKjnt-^ 
Fniftdid (The Society for the Future of Lap]) ('ulture). 
w'hicli envisages ])oth the preservation ot ancient La])p 
culture and a sound fnrtluu* development ot tlieii 
form of eivilization. The committet* of titteen nuan- 
bers must Include at least live Lapps. So tar little 
has heen done, but the association has turned its 
attention to Lapp handicrafts, with the object of 
])roviding courses of instruction, models of hiuh 
standard and suitable tools, and of attem])tin2 smne 
degree of control of the ty])es marketed. A crafts con- 
ference was ludd in dokkmokk in th(‘ autumn of 
1949. 

During the war years. La])p rolleition^ were estah- 
lislu’d at tw'o Swedish museum^, the Gothenburg 


Museum and the \d\st(‘rbotten ])r()vineial museum at 
Umea : a beautiful (‘X hi hit ion had earlier been ar- 
raiiued at the Xorrhotten j)r(>vincial museum at 
Lulea The Lapp collections at the Xordic Museum, 
which ill number and variet\ ot objeets are far 
sU])erior to any other La])]) collection in the world, 
were evaniateil duriiiu the war, and s]>ace has only 
recently Inam found for re-ex hihitiiig them. The 
section opens to the public in May, 1947. the Lap]) 
di^plax co\enug the whole of the La])ps' ancient 
cu!tur(‘ and showing among many othm* \aluable 
objects a selection from the thirty magic (shamanistie) 
drums which were tbuml during the sixteenth and 
early ‘seventeenth centuries. 

l.ittle of the results of Swedish research iluring the 
w<ir years has so far a])])eared in ])rint, apart from 
sonic linuuistie work which falls outsidi' the scope of 
this survey. But amonu the larsie numher of short 
essa\s and articles pnhlish<*d is one hy ( arlo Bonnow, 
in SrmAy (iiixjnijl^k Ar<hok (Swedish Geoura])hieal 
Vear-hook) 1944, dealing with studies of reind(*er- 
hreediiiu at Arje]>loug : Srn>'>k<i Lund'onnl (Swedish 
('ountiw Diale(‘ts) ])uhlished two articles in 1944. one 
on La[)p culture in the Piti‘ La])p district, by Israel 
Ruonu, and a seeoii«l, by Carl .Joh<uisson, describing 
plac(‘s of worshi]), etc., in the Toriie and Lule Lapp 
districts, a great work, XorrhiNd : B^folkni n<j 

orh Xdrhujar (Xorrhiiid * Fhysica! Features. Po])ula- 
tion and Industry ’), contained two interesting articles 
oil the Lapps (• ( ieogratiska Fm’hundet i Stockholm' 
and ‘ Industnens Ft redningsinstitut . 1942'). lu 193S 
the Xordic Museum launched a series of ])ul)lieations, 
Art<t Lappofiira , on the seientitie investigation of Lap- 
land. The hrst two volumes a])peared before the 
war : \h)l 1 is a monograph by mv'^elf, about the 
shaman drum ; \ Ol 11 . cut died iSV///)/ Sitn—Lapphi/n 
(La])]) Gampmc Place), ileals with tlie drawings and 
paintings of Xils XiPson Skum. a Laplander; Karl 
Tireii s great collection of Lapp songs, entitled Dk 
htppl--<v]n Volk.-^ffUf^ik. a])p(‘ared <is \'ol. Ill in 1942; 
and \ Ol. l\ , entitled Ijipsk KuJhfr vld Slora Lnlr alvs 
Lnllsjonr (Ancient La])]i (’ulture at tht‘ Sources of the 
( h*eat Lule River), euntainiiig tlie results of my own re- 
soan-h into Lap]) culture in 1939-1949, a])])eared in 
1944 ; a Hfth volume, treating: the Skolt Lapps in 
Suenjel, hy Dr. Karl Xiekul of HePinki. should be pub- 
lished ill Fnulish during 1947. It is further to he 
noted that a monograph manual on the Mountain 
La]i])s in Swedmi. hast'd oii tlie results of recent 
lit'ld-work. 1 - ill the ])ress. 

SammUsIi rt‘st'an‘h among the La])ps thus pro- 
eet'ded fairly satisfactorily during the war years. 
.\nd it is imha'd Idah time, for the Lapps' mode of 
living is being increasingly moditied under the in- 
rtiKMU-e of modern civilization. The survival for so 
long of iioimidic customs and beliefs is not at all due 
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to any maTkerlly conservative disposition in the Lai)ps, 
but to the fact that certain old customs (the result 
of adaptation to physical features and useful cultural 
iriHiiences in the course of a thousand years) liappened 
to suit them and their existence. However, as a 
consecjucnce of the technical developments of later 
decades, with new means of communicatiom com- 
mercial connexions, and modern equipment, the 
Lapps are abandoning many (‘ustoms in the interest 
of greater j)hysical comfort. Vet this does not hold 
good throughout Lapland, and there is still much 
to be done before these novelties are universally' 
accepted 'there. In many quarters the Lapps have 
kept their ancient cidture almost intact, though even 
the reindeer- breeding Lapps are in most cases eager to 


try out the improvements which penetrate from out- 
side. For instance, instead of holding to the system 
of the self-supporting household of olden times, with 
its * intensive ‘ reindeer-breeding, an * extensive ' 
method of breeding has been adopted, that is to say 
the breeding has undergone a certain industrialization, 
aiming at the production of cattle for slaughter, to be 
sold against ready money. It is now quite normal 
for a La yip family to have a fixed dwelling, a farm 
consisting of modern buildings where part of the family 
lives all the year round, while only the actual reindeer- 
breeders. properly equipped, follow the herds. 

It is fortunate tliat there is, nevertheless, some 
ancient Lapp cnlture surviving, for we ethnologists 
are seeking it out at the eleventh hour. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Prehistory and Anthropology in the Hyderabad Deccan. 

SunutKii tf of n Cooionuncfftwif h*f Sir I'heoffoic 
Tasker. C.l.E,. O.B.E,. 2.'> March. 1947 

Hydta*abad State (S2.000 -,(j. mile-) i.- rich in 
preln-toric material, standing astride the Indian penin- 
sula in the path of racial movements. The juiK'tiim 
lin(‘ of the Deccan Tra]) and the archiean kuieiss passes 
diagonally throm^h it, strikintrly rhviding not onl\' pre- 
lu-tonc but aKo Aryan and Dravidian eultnres. 

Fertile— on {Riale Stone Mon a 1872) conjectured 

that ■ the solution of half the dilHiailtie-n. ethnologieal 
au<l arehieoioixieah that are now perplexing ii>> lie- on th<‘ 
surfaei" of that remon.’ 

Prehistonj 

ddie biaek Trap pro\udes ehalctM loiiN' for luierolitli- 
from hollows m it^ lava, hut no material for ax(‘s, poii-hed 
neoliths. or megalithic' tomb-. Wynne’s famous agate 
flake from the upper (Godavari (18ho), as.-,ociated with 
mammalian hones, calU for research throui^hout that 
ba-in. The red u:nei.->ic area, poor generally in artlfact^, 
teem- with burial circle.-. 

Two -outh-w('-t districts, (uilbarga and Raiehiir, ha\'C 
special characteri-tics, shared with adjoining Bellarv 
(Madras) and northern Mv.sore. Her(‘ Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, versatile pioniMU', m 18.7U tir.-t reportiMl dolmi^ns 
re-emblmtr tho-e of M tile-. 4’hree papers liv liim 
(reprinted in IS)4I by HydtM'abad) figure m })reliistory 
literature. V<‘Xt eanu^ Bruce Foote of tlu' (h^oloeieal 
Survey of India, who by 1S8S had sent many neolitlis to 
Madra- Mu-eum. Then ciime- Alajor L. Munn. miiunu 
eneineer au<i ueoloiTi-t, whose paper of 1018. 'Ancient 
Mule- and Megaliths m Hydm’abad.’ ha- betai cited in 
-upfioi't of the theor\ that me^alitli huiklers entered 
hidi<i in -earch of metal-, a view whieft m lO.’lo he di-* 
avoweil. Feature- of thi- -peeial area are ancient <;ol<l 
workniLT'', one hUU feet deep ; so-ealled eiiidei* mound>>. 
their origin not finally determined : a paralieloeram of 
rocks, >ome lar^^er than those of ('arnac ; an aliLUiment 
four furloiiLTs -({uare ; a flolmen 'village,' some eon- 
striieted of 0-ft. -labs ’ exhibitiriix ])henornenally true 
clt‘avaire ; urn and terracotta eiiftin burial-. 

On burial circle- (cairn-). Dr. Hunt \’oL .74, 

pp. I 4U ff. ) 1 - the It ‘ad iriir authority for t\ pt‘- w ith undtu-' 
s^roiiiitl LTi’anitt* -lab ci-t. For a^t* and (‘ultural adirut\' 
tliere 1 - al-o Dr. ( 'odi in^tonV ’ Indian (.’aim and Lrn 


Burials' {^Iax, 1080. 189). Sixty miles above the 

Goila\'ari gui>ce are two very lar^re dolmen fields with 
massive capstones of sandy conglomerate. Quartzite 
anrl other y^alicoliths are foiuul in this region and on the 
Adilabad plateau. 

The Archaeological Department, imder the dii'ection of 
Khwaja ^Iiiliammad Ahmad, is conducting a ywhistoric 
sLiiA'ey. has mapjieil and is securing 200 cemeteries, anti 
plans museums at site. Hyderabad has an essential 
contribution to make to the (Government of India’s 
pn'scnt investigation of the megalith:^ of South India. 

Anthropology 

Siraj ul Hassaii's CaMes a)a] 'I'rtbes of H.E.H. the 
S izayn's Donun ions (Bomba\', 1020) (‘overs 98 castes, hut 
does not claim to be more tlian material. Baron Dr, 
(.'hristoph von Fiirer-Haimeiidorf of the Vienna School 
of Kthnolosry began field research in 1940, and Govern- 
ment -pon?>oivd his first two volumes of The Abori- 
ginal Tribes of H yderabad — The Vhenchas (London, 
1948) and The Beddis of the Bison Hills (London. 1945). 
A tliird. TJie Raj Gonds. follows sliortly : ail three are 
based on re-idence, with his wife as coadjutor, among 
these people-. (Government has, in pursuance of the.-e 
studies, uitrodiieeil reforms calculated to protect abori- 
ginals against exploitation ami to hel]) their transition 
from tlie old tribal order to full yiarticipation in the life 
of the country. In tlu' case of the Raj GoruL. under the 
general truidanee of Mr. W. V. (Grigson. (’.S.I., !.(.’. S., 
whosf‘ published work on the administrative jirohlems of 
aboriginals is authoritativtu Dr. Haimeudorf, who now 
combines the post- of Frofe— or of Anthropology at the 
O, -mania Gni^'eI'-lty and ' Ad\ ist*r for Tribes ami Back- 
\\ar<l Clashes,' has reduced (Gomli myth- and poems to a 
,-un|)hfh‘d form of Xagri : a training centre for (Griml 
teacher- an<l some thu‘t\' (iond s(*hools ha\e hemi 
opened. Fxjienenee so gamed in ndiabilitation will be 
u-ed in an anthropological aj)pr()ach to problems of 
backward commimitie- ami tfie lower -trata of the 
pea-ant ry. 

Hyderabad aboriginaU numlier ^oim* quarter of a 
million. The (.’heiichu- on the plateau above the Kistna 
canyon are the mo-t northerly of the few trib»‘x m South 
India ^tdl following the ’ [lahcolithic ‘ economy of semi- 
nomadic hunter- and food -gatherers. (Jii the (Godavail 
gorge aie the Keddi^ in the 'early neolithic' agricultural 
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sta^e of sliiftiiig r-ultivation by broadca^^t and dii^giiig- 
stick. Kolan\> and Xaikpods, with an iron hoo, aio a 
stage hiijher. Hhils, Koyas. and Kaj (.^ond'^ are in vary- 
ing stages of assimilation with ])easantry. 

Particular ethnological interest attacdtes to the manner 
in which the soiuli-eastern tlirust of tlie Marathas against 
two Dravidian peoples, Teliigus to (*ast and Kanarese to 
west, has become stabilized at the limits of the black 
cotton sod of the Dt^'can Tra[). Although racial typivs 
cannot be correlated with linguistic groujts, the ' Aryan ’ 
anil Dravidian grou}>s differ markedly in jihysipue, dn^ss. 


culture, and character : as do tlie crops, cattl<\ and 
agriculture. The tri-j unction of tlie three ]>eo})les is on 
tlie laterite plateau of Bidai*, an interesting point for 
research. 

The recently establrdied Anthiopological Survey of 
India indicatt's realization of the aid that authropologv 
can bring to admin isti’at ion. Xeverthele>s, the report 
of the Advisory Committee of the ('onstituent AsseiiiVjiv 
will be awaited with suine anxietw Aleanwhile the 
Mydta*abad fJovernment iua\' b(-‘ eoiigratiilated on its 
example of ' anthropology in action.' 


SHORTER NOTES 


Pan- African Congress on Prehistory : Human Palaeonto- 
logy Section. A SiunuKirtj of tfip Proceedings 
bg Professor lb. P. le Gros Clark. FM.S, 

The section of the Pan- African Congrc'^s of 
January. 1947, which ilealt with human paiieontology 
was under tlie cliairmaushi]) of Professor Raymond Dart, 
and two whole sessions of the ( ongre>^s vsere devoteil to 
specifically ]>ala‘ontological problenr-. A sviipjosium on 
the fosisil hominoids from South Africa and Kast Africa 
}>rovoked a great deal of intever>t, '>iuce it dealt with some 
important discoveries whicli are still rehitively recent. 
Pr()fesr>or Dart read a paper on the fauna ami climatic 
fluctuations of the lMaka])ausgat valley. The re-^idts of 
this study are likely to be of particular interest in tlie 
immediate future, for the stalaginitic deposits in the 
INIakapau Caves, which not only contain an abundant 
bone breccia but also evidence of Iniinan occupation, are 
about to be excavated .systematica 1 1 \' under the legm of 
the PaUeoutological Committee of the Witv atersi'and 
University. Dr. Robert Broi^m dealt with the sigiuH- 
eaiice of the South African fossil apes {the Aiistrah)- 
pithecince) and convincingly demonstrated the entirely 
human character of the milk dentition m Australo- 
pithecus and Para)dhropiis. Professor le (Iros (Mark 
gave an aci'ount of the personal studies of tlie Au strain - 
pitfiecine material which he was able to make during a 
short visit to South Africa imiiK'diately before the 
Congress. He coneurnHl with Dart and Broom in tlieir 
interpretation of the remarkabh^ hominoid characters of 
these fossils anil expressed the vawv that tht‘ resi^mblances 
were too numerous, dt4aiied. and mnman^ to he explained 
on the basis of parallel or convergent evolution. He ilnwv 
sjiecial attention to the confonnation of the supra-orbital 
and zygomatic regions, the contour of the mandible, the 
relatively late closure of the craiual sutures, and the 
differential attrition of the teetli (strongly suggesting a 
tooth succession comparable witli tfiat of man). The 
evidence of the hml>-houe fragments was legarded as of 
particular signiticance. siiu'e their human chai-acters 
made it clear tliat the Austnde^pithecifup were caiiafde of 
w*aiking in the erect ]H>sture uiucli as moilcru man does 
(tlius confirming tlie inferences already drawn from the 
position of the foramen magnum in the skull and iiiilirectly 
from climatological evulence). The general conclu- 
sion was reached that the Aastr<dopdlacin(r must at 
least be regarded as having a fairly close re]ation->hip to 
the ancestral stock which gave rise to the Honnniiia , 

The important fossil ape material disc'oveivd by Dr. 
Leakey in Lower Miocene deposits at Rusmgti and 
Soiighor was also iliscussed at the symposium. T’he 
mandible of Proconsul and some excellently prescived 
examples of the upper and loweu’ dentition provide 
evidence that this Miocene ape w<is ni many ways 


remarkably generalized. Dn the other lunid, the large 
canines and the sectorial form of the anterior lower 
premolars were taken to indu'ate an mcijiient sj>ecializa- 
tion along the dryopitheiane line of evolution. Tlie 
mandible of an imnuituie individual showed that the 
tooth succession m I^roconsul was similar to that of tlie 
modern anthropoid apes. Ptnopithecus was judged m 
some ways to lie even more interesting than Procons}d, 
siiH^e it serve*; to bridge the morphologic.xl gaj) w huMi has 
hitherto sejiarated the large anthropoid apes from the 
Hglohatma . Uinally. (*onsideration w as given to the 
jaws and teeth of Lnn noppheens, wliieli appears to lie an 
early Miocene giblion-like anthropoid ape, pos^iblv 
closely akin to the Oligocene genus ProphopPhecus from 
Kgy]>t. For thi^ reason it lias s])eeial nnjiortance for 
the study of the early pliases in the evolutn aniry radia- 
tions of the Hominoidea (a term taken from (I. (J, 
Simpson's rei'cnt clas'^itii'atiim of mammals (194.")): it 
connotes a super-family of the onler Primates, whiiMi 
ineiudes num and tfie anthropoid apes), 

Professor Aramhourg suggested that Linampithecui^ was 
sufheiently generalized to be coneedeil a possible relation- 
ship to tlie aiu’pstral stof-k from which the modern 
anthropoid apes and man original Iv diverged. 

In another session. Di“. L. N. B. Leakey ga\'e a <letaile<l 
aceouiit of the evidiMice relating to the autH|Uitv of 
Africanthrojuis and from this eoneluded that the age of 
the fossil is f)y no means as old as some authorities have 
suggested. Dr. L. H. Wells reavl a comjweheusive })aper 
on tlie liuman remains of the Middle Stone Age in South 
Africa. Tins paper, which it is mipracti(Mf>h* to >,mn- 
marize. will lie jiublished in due coui'se and will }>rovide 
cimost Useful review of all tlie important palieontologjea ( 
e\ ideiK'o beai’ing <)n this phase of human occupation 
and migration m South Afru*a. 

A Committee on Human Paheontology was set up as 
pait of the ]>ermanent organization of tla^ Pan-Afrieaii 
(‘ongress on Prehistory, with Dr. A. C.alloway as its 
chairman. This (ommittee met several tunes and 
tormulated a number of rei'oininendations wMiich were 
later accept etl at a general meeting of tlie ('ongress. 
Among tliPse recommendations was the re<iuest that 
eiHiuiries should be made regarding liuman skeletal 
remains from Africa (recent to })alaM*litluc) which are to 
be found m nuweum collections elsewhere, partioidarlv 
in Fairope. Piofes^or le Bros ('lark, as a member of rliis 
I 'ommittee. \uis asked to olitain information from 
museunis in Lngland, ami he would be very gratt'ful if 
anyone who ha.s charge of sueli material would let him 
liave brief note- regarding its nature and state of 
pre^,er\atiou (these sluuvld be ^niT to liim at tlie 
Department of Human Anatoiuv. Cnivtn’sitv Museum 
Oxford). 
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Association of Social Anthropologists 

This association, the formation of \viii(‘h 
wclr-oineh by the' Royal Anthropological In-^ti- 
tut('. and wliK'h ha^ now joined the Institute a'^ 
an AthhatiMl Socit'ty, wa-^ foinuf'el on 23 July. 104<). 
in response to a gtaieral opinion anions social antlirupo- 
logKt.^ in (neat Biitain tliat the sLi})ject ha- reaclu'd a 
stage of de\'elojuaent Wcirrantiim tin' e'^tabli-hnieiit of a 
profe'^sional organization. Its amis are (Ij to [aomote 
the '-tudy and teaehmg of social anthropology as a 
specializeil branch of anthropology; (2) to rt^pre-^ent 
tile mte're'sts an<l maintain the 2 >r<)fe^sioiia[ '^tandards of 


tIh* 'Subject ; (.3} to ari'ange periodic conference's of its 
inemlters ; and (4) to secure [lublication of researches 
under il- au-^pice-. Tt is intended tliat a journal, Atmals 
(if Social AnOtropoi-Hfif, shall be [lubhshed as soon as 
arrangenu'iits can be inadi'. Meinbe'rsliip of tlu' Associa- 
tion is limited to piusoiis holding. oi ha\'tng held, a 
leaching or research appointnu'nt in -ocial anthropology, 
<iud i- -vtiictly by invitation of tla' Ottict'r-> and < ommittee 
of the A^-ociation. Tlu' OthceiNfor 1047 are* : Fre'sident, 
Pioft^-sor Hadclitti dliown : ( hairnmn an<l Seiavtary, 

Profe's-,or fAans-Pntchard ; and ('ommittee. Profe-sors 
Firth, and Forde and Dr. Foiti^-. 



REVIEWS 

MARRIAGE IN AFRICA 


Some Aspects of Marriage and the Family among the 

Nuer. Btf L E . Kran haf‘(l . Rhc>ij(->.-hiri 

So. 11 , L if'( fojsto/if . Sorllain 
104.7, Brlcf^ 

This Is a small Imt import<iut paper, and the Director of the 
Khodes-Livingstone Institute to he thanked fur hi'> enter- 
prise 111 reprinting in an acce--.i])le form an aitude which 
tlrst appe<ired in the Zf it->chnjt fur V( i ijiflcfa ndr Rn 
scfutft, and whieh thus ese.ipeil the att^'ution of m<my Hnti-h 
anthroi)otogi-,t'>. 

The paper euiitaius an aiM.ount of the \ ariou> types nf 
mariaige and family p<ittern that exi^t among the Xuer. 
These are ilhi'^t rated by a man her of ca-^e histones and by a 
marriage cen'^ii-. taken in a sample cumniuiiitv m We^^t Xuer- 
land. lleie, as elstwvhere. Kwiiis- Ih’itchard presents ethno- 
graphie data m sueh a w'ay a^^ to stimulate roinjiarame 
iiKjiiiry, <md his definition^ of sc li-tological term- and prcci-e 
Use uf them sugge-t a number of geneiali/at ions. 

Th(* paper empha^.r/e-. the importam e of the whole in-titu- 
tiou of niarnagt‘ in -e< uring de-cent a- iletined jn the jdioin 
of a p<ii‘ticular (ulturc ami, with dc-cent. -u(_ ( e'^sicju .ind 
mhentaiK e. Thi> aspcc t of marriage is ahva\ - di'^tingm-}ial>le 
from the tunetioiis tliat are u-nalh loiisidertMi jamiarv. that 
is to saw tht' jirodin ti<_)u, i‘ure, and training of the _\ oung . 
but am<<ng the Xuer tlie two fiinetioiis, tliat cd determmirig 
descent and that of pnoHiing for the ehildieii, are not only 
distmgui'^liahle }>nt often ipnte distiiK t. 

Aecoidmg to Xuer theory, the line of jcatnlineal descent 
can only be maintained m one way — hy providing e.ir h man 
with a legal -on to keep la-., name alt\e and t<> <ms\\t*r liis calls 
from the spa it world. .V ' son i- the child of a woman foi 
whom r.ittle have been p,i-M‘d by Inniself or liy one of his 
relative-^ on his itelialf. lAery initiated X iiei must lia\ e 
such a son. and not only a son hut alsi,), app.in iitly. a legally 
recognized giaiulson, ,Sm<-e m the natural nidta’ of events 
many Xuer either die unmarried or ePt' married yet without 
having produced male elaldrcn, tlieir brotht-r". or neaie-t male 
.ign<ites mu-t produce the repuired heir'^ for tluan by i ontract- 
ing marriages of wliuf ajipear to u> anomalous tyjies. Tie* 
chili lr< *11 ot -uidi mai I lagc- remain t he legal -^oiw ari<l daughters 
of t lie d<-a<I ni,m. wh(»e\er may have In^gotten tluaii nr acted 
as their proti'ctor arid guardian thnmghout i-hildhond. 

K\ <m-- Priti hard list- <t- naiiiv <i- ti\t' alternative tvjie- i^f 
marn.ige tliat exi-t to [a-udin e a l»‘g<tl -ir<e>'.,c>r tor a man. 
and t'ven ui -^nme < a'^es for a wi'inan, m tader to tultil the 
obligations of tile aiiee-ti’id < tilt and a--mne po--,e^-ion of the 
e<iltle of the dei tei^ed He u-e'> the term ’ gho-t marii.ige' 
for a marriage eontrai Ted to piovid*' a -on for an unmarried 
bo\ , and feni.de gho^t maiii.ege ' for a union « nntracted to 
[•I’oduce an heir for <i ilea<l -i-tm or' .i [lateinal <>r naiteinal 
aunt, d the latt«‘r iia*- harn'ii 4'he ia'..t tei-ni i-. <d-o u-e<l lu 
the I a-e ot a woman w In j gi ve^^ < at 1 le t n pi ocure a w ife for a 
^istei wlio lias ilied barien, '^na e m l>otii thi'-'e case*., a d* a<i 
woman beconie-^ .i sonologa ,il ‘ fathtn ' ti* living ( hifln n. 

'The ordinary levirata- marriage i- pi.icti-.ed m the ca-e of a 
married man wh<) tlies without <i male issue, hut the widow 
aUo flee t«> choose a lover rather tiian one of hf*r liiwbani Fs 


kinsmen to raise up st*ed to the dead 41ie term ' wddow- 
t‘onculnu(* marriage ' is used for thi- type of union. 

The d(.igma ' one man. one son appears to be so funda- 
mental to Xuer legal concepts tliat a man wull marry a wife 
for the tamily gho'^t }>pfoPe he marries one for Iiimself ; m fact, 
he may never hav'e a legal wife of Ids own during liis lifc-time, 
and Kvaus-Priti hard reckon-- that tiiere are as many ghost 
m.irriages as .simple legal ones m thi- society. The obligation 
to coiitrai t a marriage fur a ilead kuisinaii i.s aeeepte<l l>y a 
group of male agnates, brothers, fathers, paternal uncles ; and 
all these kinsmen contribute < .ittle for the marriage payment 
and act as tru-tecs for the cattle of the gliost before the ' sou ' 
1 - old enough to a--sume possession of them. Tt is not quite 
clc.ir wlicther there is any tixeil order of --ubstitution, for the 
dead man among the-e male agnates, nor wliat are the par- 
tii iilar I onditioiis in winch ghost marriages have to be eon- 
traf lerl for matnhiieal rdativ'es such a- the mothei's sister, 
as w*el! <is the patrilineal. Xor is the position of tlie polyga- 
ini-t des( I'llied fully. Foi instance, is the sun of a second or 
third wife' ahle to a( t as heir, or only that of the tirst wufe ? 

The distini'tiou between .--ocictlogH’al and biological jiareut- 
liood has often heen m<ule beiure, but FX aiis-Prit chard adds to 
the prec isiuii of these concepts ]>y substituting -u* h terms as 
pater-gemtiir-foster-father, jiater-foster-fatber, or genitor- 
foster-f.ith<‘r, et<- , for sucii fiiaiiket jibrases as ' su'nulogK-al 
father.' In tlu* same w'ay his r .ireful distiia tion between 
alternative maniage forms and his methodical u-i' of terms 
-uch as ' -iinple legal,' ' sunple natural.’ etc., in.ikt' the paper 
a useful Ijasi- for comparison with other African societies in 
wliich multipli* marriage forms and unusual nmons such as 
w'oman-to-woma n marriages exist. The vilhige census 
iiK'haled in the pa[>er is in no -ciise a raiiduin sample of Xuer 
societv ju'c-ording to statistical j)rmciples, hut it is v.iluabh* m 
giving Us the rough ju-oport icm of each of these tyjies of 
marriage in at lea-t one community and sliovv- very effectively 
how important an lu-titution the ghc»-.t m, image is. 

Dne woiiFl ha /an I a guess that tlie jire-ence i>r ab-eiice of 
-liternativt'. and to u- anoinalou-, mari*iage*> diqiends either on 
rules of sucees-ioii that admit of no j)os.'>ibility of -ocial 
subsntutioa, or alternatively on rule- ofpreferenti.il marriage 
so strict tliat the obhi^atioiis (for iii-tance to return a hride tcj 
a faiiulv which has p.i-sed c.ittle to wjur family) may liavx* to 
he kept in the'-plTlt World if they eamioT be fulfilled 111 this 
one. I -iigg<'-t, in other winds, that then' is ])rol»ably a 
( n!-if‘lation between the am miali m n m.iin.ige. lixitv of succe-- 
siuii rule-, and or the typi* of ei onomie transfer ,it marriage. 

4'he am c-stral milt ot the Xuer i- linked with rule- ot direct 
sueee-.-uai fioiii father to sen to gr.indson witliout <in\ pos- 
-ibility ot soi'ia! -ul>-Tirut ion at ail, and sinee men do not .ill 
hegt't in.iie children, a v.irmty of aherrhuive union- c'xist to 
prodm imile hmi- foi the ni.ui wiiu fail- to do so in tlu* 
ordinary wav. Among the fa)V*‘du of the X^oithern Trans- 
v.iah who, like the Xuer. aie [>,d rihne.il and jiractr-e c.ittle 
marn.ige and an ance-tral < tilt, the rules of sm'cession allow 
of coiisidcr.ible chon e of heirs to su< ct‘rd to tlu* ikxul, and the 
raising of -eed to tlie dead, whetlier by a levir.itic or a gbost 
marriage*, i- not coiisideitMl es-eiitial m relation to the ritual 
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of ancestor- worship. But the system of cattle transfers 
associated with marriage creates other difficulties. Brother 
and sister are paired so that the cattle received for the girl 
are used to get a wife for the boy ; cross -cousin marriaL^es 
between such cattle-linked pairs are prescribed, and actually 
reach as high a figure as of the marriages recorded by the 
Kriges (J. D. and K. J. Krige, Reuhn of a Bain Qiipen. 19-i3). 
Where anomalous unions take place, they do not occur 
because ci man has failed to produce a ‘.on, as among the 
Xuer, but because boys and girU are not produced in &ufii- 
mently equal numbers, to fulfil the cross-cousin marriage 
obhaations. If a woman's male cross-cousin dies before she 
is old enough to marry him. &he remains pledged to hi^ suc- 
cessor through the cattle payment sy.«3tem, or may be inherited 
as a ' widow ' by the dead man's brother or else remain a legal 
daughter-in-law to her cattle-hnkeil aunt and chief wife to 
the latter's dead son. for whom she produces children with the 
aid of lovers. This is obviously another and a difterent form 
of ghost marriage. 

Among the '’J'swana, who again are patrilineal and practise 
c’attle marnaiie and an ancestral cult, succession is direct and 
in the ca.se of a chief the legal heir must be chosen from the 
sons of the head wife and not of lesser wives. But the pos- 
sibility ot social substitution is very much greater within the 
.suct'essiou system than it is among the Xuer, since a man may 
be .succeeded by his brother or his grand'^on as well as his son. 
The wider choiee of hens obviates the necessity of the ghost 
marriage. Similarly, though cattle payments determine 
legitimacy and give ri'^.e to certain (‘laim-> to jireferential 
marriage'^, yet the-.e are not pre'-eribed with the --a me tixity as 
among the Lovedu and a girl i- not requirt'd to remain for ever 
mated to a gliO'^tly cro-.-.-couMn. \Vidnws are not free to 
remarry outside their Ini'll lands line<ige and hence the levirati< 
marriage is the rule without the ojuion of the widow^-eoneu- 
bme luiiuii. In other word-., there is among the '["--wana 
}>eople gri'ater tiexibihty m sneces-,1011 rules and in the c.Utle 
exchanges at marriages, but mure limited right.. <if widows to 
remarry at their own t huice, thu" rediu mg the numli^'r of 
cdternative marriages. 

At the otluM* end of the -.eale. it i- worth eou-i<lig-nig the 
})o-.ition lu a matrilnuMl ■-ot lety without cattle inarriagm 
Among the ihanba <ind kiiulrt'd Ilantn neopk^- of f’ential 
Africa the inaintmianee ot succession. a....oeiated vitii an 
.inc'C'.tral cult and a lielief ui guardian -pint-., n tlie of 

the whole tribal structiiir'. Xot only c-ac h Ikmdi.i man. hut 
al-o each wom<in mu-t luive an Uc.i to -u< reetl to liis or lu'r 
name, and inherit in- or iier spnit. Pmt the -y-tem allows toi 


d wide substitution within the matrilineage. A man's 
brothers, uterine nephews, or grandsons, collateral as well as 
direct, may all succeed to the name and the spirit of the dead 
according to fairly definite rules of precedence. The heir is 
not begotten of a woman for whom cuttle have jiassed : he is 
created by a ceremonial act — the aJcupijanika — from among 
a number of heirs reckoned m order of genealogical seniority. 
Irhost marriages for tlie production of legal heirs are therefore 
unnecessary. 

Such few' '.uperficial comparisons suggest that the ghost 
marriage and the woman-to-woman marriage are correlated 
with (u) tlie tribal dogma of descent and procieation : (6) the 
form of the ance.stral cult and tlie range of social substitution 
allowed in the cult : (c) the empiiasis on jiatrihncal or matri- 
hneal descent and the .size of the group, lineal or collateral, in 
which descent is reckoned ; (d) the tixity of rules of succession 
and the precedence as between -on, brother aiul grandson and 
betw'een the sons of different wives : (c) the type of economic 
transactions at marriage, t jj. money payments and cattle 
transfers, wliether linked v ith pres<-rii)ed marriages in the next 
generation or not. The status of w omen m the kaislup system 
and their freeilom to mate at ciioice in hrst and sei'ond m.ir- 
riagos and t(^ own cattle in their ow'ii right are al<o important 
determining factors. 

Evans-Bnt chard gives us full material on the kin-ihip 
structure of the Xuer here and eUew'here. imt it wuul<l lie 
interesting to liave furtlier d<ita 011 the dogma of des( ent, both 
in relation to the rights exercised by fcmah‘ ' fattier- ' and to 
the obligations to maternal kin'iinen aiul to tlie fo-ter-tatbt‘rs 
who never liecomt" leg«d fatiieis. An ('xammatiou of the ex- 
tent to whi(*h the cattle tran-actions at inarnage are or .ire not 
con elated with ])re-cnl)ed marriage-, {to-s-cou-iu or othcr- 
wi-(', would al-o he u-»Tul 

The pajier give- -onie d.it.i on the emotional contiict- 
])rodiii ihI by a -\-tem ju winch a b(»y m-iy i)e iaought up i>\ a 
foster-father until lie is initiated <uid 1- tlien oblige<l to 
identify iiim-elt witli in- leg.il fattier'- family. I'he \ aiietv 
ot donie-tic grouping-, botli }»atnlo<'al and, in tlie i-.i-c of tlie 
w idow-i'oncnlune mari’iage, inatriloi al. i- <d-o indh att^d It 
1- in a -ociety -ncli <1- tiii- witii a \anety of alternative 
t.unily ji.itteriis tluit K.u'diuer and otiier }»-yclio-,inal_\ -t s 
iiiterc-tc(l lu tiie tM jinp.irat i\ e ticitl slioiiltl tiiul tlicir iiciic-t 
material tor -tudie- ot tlie tormation of luiiotioiial 

.ittit'iile- to nc<ir rclativi'-. A -\-temati< an.il\-i- of kin-iin> 
attitude- and kin-lnp tcnii-^ 111 tlie conte\t ot tin- taimly 
sv'sti m w'ould lie rewarding 

Avnur.v I. JurHABDs 


GENERAL 


Apes, Giants and Man. B'lFian'. M rrh na Jt, I t^ri 
of ( ' /t K’ffifo 
not ’^tatf'l 

Dr. \Vei<lenrei<'h. wlien iu\ itinl in I 94 d to give tlie 
Hitchcock Lei ture- 111 the Dniver-ity ot ('alitorma. gav'e lus 
iUidieiice an account of the latest di-cov t'rie- of tossil man in 
Chm.i and Java, and of the l)earing of these disLOveries on the 
problem of the evolution of man. The'^e jei-t ure- are emboilied 
m tht‘ present work, whadi may be ju-tly reg.u deda- thelate-t 
anil most authoritative ex[)o-itiou of oui knowledge relating 
to fo—il man. The authoi take- the view' that man and the 
great anthropoid- Ikivi' been ev'olved troni the same -tern, 
but that since the parting of their wans m tht^ lower Mioi cue, 
the .inthropoid- have dejicirttal from the ancc-tral -tock to a 
greater degree than man lias. Lor ex<iTn])le, he hold- that it 
was after s(>paration from the human stem that anthropoids 
I ame by their great iMiune teeth and the peeuhai’ modelling 
of the -vmphv-t‘al region of their in<mdible-. It tin- were 
reallv so. tlieri a fo-sil mandible carrying a -inuan form of 
canine tooth cannot be regarded a- that ot a human being. 
Hence Dr W'eidenren h rcg.ird- the mandihle whuh vse 
Bnti-h aiiatuim-ts a— ign to Liltdowu m<m a- tluit of an 
.intliTopoid api‘. thus reviv mga hoary lunc-y which wc thought 
w<is long since e\pl'»(led. 

In <inotluu* pas-age Dr. Weldcnreich mtuntain- th.it Pygmy 
forms have no }ila<‘e in the am e-tral lineage of mankind and 
are local variant- -prung from stock of normal -tature. view's 



W'lm h will lie a< i epted by mo-t <iiit liropologi-t-. JTc reniind- 
lu- reader- tluit fit the time when the Pygmy tlmory w<is m 
vogue. It- Cidv ocat“- ov erlooked the fact that the eariu‘-t form 
of man tluai known -tlie fo— il man of J<iva -vvti- of guoil 
-tfiture. He then add- tin- pregnant -eiitem e {p, 47 ) : 

Till- 1- a striking eXfimple of tlie extent to whieh paleonto- 
kigual tact- v\ ere di-reg,irded and replaeed with puridy 
-]>eculative con-trmUion- w hen ev olutiou of man wa- the topic 
rind when fact- di <4 not agree with preconceived idea-.' Dr. 
\\ eiilenrcK h -eems to luivi^ forgotten tin- wi-e conn-el when he 
.iddre—eil lurnself to the problem of Piltilown man, 

Tlie high light of the pre-ent work 1- the introduction of a 
nice of giant- to m,m s ,mce-trv. Dr. Weu Ituireich now 
believes th.it the fo— il men of Jav.i ,uid of Chnui were the 
progeny of a funn which may lightly lu' dc-ci‘ibe<l a- gig.intic. 
Hi- hi'hcf ba-ed on the following e\ iden» e (d the dl-- 
(ov'ery by Dr von Koenig-w<ijd of ,i m,i— ive form of Pitfor- 
a ntfu [1 >>f,o n : (//) the tinding m the -ame depo-it- 

of the fiagment of a m 1— iv'e lower j.iw. ascribe.! to a form 
luinitMl (anfJtiojii/'-, w'hu h, in Dr. Wiudenreii'h - opinion, 
vvus a- large a- a nuilt^ gorilla, th.it 1-, in point of bulk, the 
equivalent of four nioderu men : {fin the exi-teme ot eertriiu 
Irirge to— il toetli a-f rduMl iiv Koemg-v\<ild to «m exlinet 
rUithropcad. but u garded by \\'euK‘nitM< h ,1- human .iiid 
<i-enlieil bv him to a form he ha- n<iine<l B fyiuifoimthrofja 
from the -i/e of it- teeth the hitter form is deenK'd to have 
been tw'ire the size of Mtuanthfopfo^ and therefore had the 
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weiirht of eight modern men. The geological age of these 
fossil teeth is uncertain. In the present .state of evidence it is 
safer to say ’ there were giants in those days ' than to assert 
that they were ancestors of man. 

Dr. \Veidenrei( h (p. *2S) gives the reviewer the credit of 
having mtrodu»*e<l the terms ' neoant hropic ' and ' paleoan- 
thropu*.’ hilt that credit belongs to the late Sir (J. Elliot 
Smith. He always used the spellinir ' neantiiropic-.' using the 
words as an equivalent of modern man or Ho too .s<ipi€)os and 
‘ paleoanthropa * a^ coverintr the Xeauderthal group. Dr, 
W'eidenreich adds a third term. ' archant hropic.' to designate 
the more primitive forms of Java and C'hma. 

In a table published on p. .‘KK the principal rat'Cs* or divisions 
of mankind are repie-^ented as the descendants of ancestors 
already separated <it the beginning of the Pleistocene. The 
Australian aborigine, for example, is traced from Pithecao- 
thiopns. The reviewer i'^ of opinion that the Presidential 
Ad(li’es'^ he gave to the Speleological Assoriation in lh8fi 
{Xfitfnr. Ihah, IHS, 194} was the tir'^t clear enunciation of thi^ 
new wav of regarding the origin of the modern races of 
mankind. ARTHER KEITH 

XoTK.— The habit uuhu’tunately growing, scientih<* 
prugrcN^ battens on the decay of the liumanities, of coming 
new ter-Iinu al terin'> which pay lip-service indeed to the (Treek 
frainders of science by drawing upon the lexicon for their 
element-', but declaie their independeni'e by forming them 
int(j 'olc( i-'tu- coinbinations. Sir Arthur Keith mildly 
<'en''Ure< the incorrect form ' neoant hropic,' and exception 
may lie taken also to paleoanthropic * for ' palaeanthropic,' 
or, m American. ‘ }jale<inthropic ' (one does not ^ay ‘ pahieoon- 
tology ') ; to ' an hanthi'opic ' for ' archaeanthropie (’ arch-' 

• •onnote'. ' <-hief,' ami not ' ancient ') ; and to f Uipintoduthro- 
p(t>. for the correct form of which Pithecdtithropifs should 
have provuleil a sound precedent. 

It IS a duty of scientific publications to use such mtiuence 
as tliey may in tiie^.e terminological matters. It is much to 
be hoped tliat where advisory bodies are set up (as recently 
at the Pan- African Congress on Prehistory), they will include, 
or at the very lea.st have fretpient access to, persons well 
verseil in the principles of etymology ; and that vSir -John 
Myres' advice (Max. 1947. 49) will be remembered by all 
who <‘oin new terms or use old ones — -'To write correctly, 
observers in other fields must obsrrve in writing as w’ell.'— En. 


Racial Pride and Prejudice. Bp E. ./. Dingirdll. London : 

cC* Co., 1946. Pp. x\ 246. Price 8.s. 6d. 

This IS a book written for the general reader, not — 
the author says — for the anthropologi.st. Accord- 
ingly It deals more wuth psychological and sociological facts 
than with physical anthropology and genetics. 

In the narrow* space available for this review* it is impossible 
to give an appreciation of the author's valuable descriptions 
of the historical development of racial prejudices and the 
varied forms of social or legislatory discrimination m rlifferent 
countries, especially as directed against coloured races. At 
one end of the scale we have -Soutli Africa and the Southern 
States of the U.S.. exercising the shcirpest discrimination, at 
the other end the U.S.S.R. and the Portuguese Colonies 
showing complete tolerance. 

Dr. Dingwall deals also, to a lesser degree, with the 
Indian and Far Eastern problems: with antisemitism; 
with the influence of Protestant rigidity as opposed to 
Catholic elasticity on the varying attitudes tow*ards the 
coloured peoples ; and wuth the results cj missionary activities. 
He des< ribes liow' vested interests (colonial exploitation, 
industrialization), ill-digested ethnology, the Scripture as 
vindication of the slave-trade, psychological motives, and 
even neurotic complexes are responsible for fear, hatred, and 
violent emotions against racial minorities. 

The remedy he -^eev in the analysis, of causes and false 
theories. But once a ihslike is embedded, hatred is supported 
by supposedly rational explanations. Earlier times, did not 
know' the same colour or racial prejudices. But exploitation 
and pow er politics w ere bolstered up in our time by what w'as 
thought to he solid evidence. The ' Xew Racial Science ' of 
the Nordics claimed that some races are innately superior not 
only to coloureil people but even to others of white skin, and 
thus destineil to be their masters. We have seen the working of 
this doctrine, creating through pseudo-science a new* faith and 
the ' obligation ' of leadership over ' intrinsically ' inferior 
peoples, and w'e have seen how* through these theories not only 
prejudice arose but slavery, massacres, and war. 

Economic, social, and psychological reasons are the basis 
for racial aversion. If sanctioned by ' Divine Right ' or by 
the so-called biologu'al ' Law of Nature ' they become one of 
the greatest public dangers. The author is right to stress the 
necessitv of throwing light on this pseudo -scientific back- 
ground.^ I. ZOLLSCHAN 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Primitive Art of Groote Eyiandt 

m A remarkable ethnographical collection from Groote 
Eyiandt has been presents I recently to the University 
of Melbourne by tlie Council for the Encouragement of 
!Musi(* and the Art'< {(’.E.M.A.) and is reported m the Um- 
AugU'^t, I94r>. p. 164. It con''i>.ts of tliirty 
paintings on baik <ind twenty -three implements, c.irved spear- 
lie-uU. etc., illustrating the material culture and decomtive 
ait of the aborigines of tht‘ island. The paintings are im- 
portant for the .^tudy of both cultural anthropofjgy and 
{inmitivc art, <ind "ome of them are of a marked iC'.thetic 
quality. 44ie <irt -'lyle an<l ttM‘hiu(}Uc of (ir(:>ote Eyiandt are 
entnejy ibffereiit fioiii those prac ti'-ed on the mainland a-'. 
repre',<‘nte<l by the hark painting> (*olle<*ted by Sir Baldwin 
Spencer and other" {now in the National Museum, Melbourne). 
About a d<jzeu of the painting" are by a native calleil Mini- 
Miui, wlio dei)n ted, <tm(»ng others, tlie locality a"'<ociated with 
his totem. in .mother ja< ture, the "ame primitive artist 
illu"trated the exeav ation of a prehistoric axe-he.id of f|uart/.- 
ite which How also belongs to the Cniver''ity Collection. The 
other p.untings show sea and land animal.", nati\e and Malay 
* raft". "t<irs. etc . and "ome of them reveal a ihstinet Malay 
influem-e. tliu" being intert‘"ting from tlu^ point of view' of 
eiilture-f onta<'t. This unnjue <’ofleetion will he puhh"hed. 
With iilu"tration". by Dr. L. Adam m a special arti<4e in 
Ociditid i.iter. It was brought together by Mr. Kredenck H. 


Gray, a resident of Groote Eyiandt, and obtained through Mr. 
Frederick Rose. M.Sc.. of the ^leteorological Bureau, Mel- 
liourne. By the courtesy of the Master of Queen’s (Dr. R. C. 
Johnson) the collection Is, for the time being, stored at the 
library of the College, w here it may be inspected on .ipplication 
to the Master or to Dr. L. Adam. It is hoped that it will be 
po"Sihle to exhibit the collection at a Liter date. 

Lotuko Names, ('f. Max, 1947, 42 

Sir. — The Ban s\stem t>f mimes dcM nhed by Mr. 
WliitelRMd was. when I w<is there, spreading to the 
]..okoiya, a Lotuko-<jH'aking group living nearer to 
the Ban than to the main Ix^dy ofthe Lotuko. This spread was 
prohaljly due to iutermarriuge between the Ban and Lokoiya 
rain-making families. The Lotuko sy"teni of naming "is 
<‘omj)letely diftererit : tlu' (‘hild is named from some happen- 
ing, animal, or olijeet connected in "onie way with its birth. 
There is a wide r.inge of names : of about 2.'>o'meii at Torit all 
had different names except that tliree were called Loleka. 
from itdhkd, hunting' (tlie feminine form of this name is 
I Ilka, tiu‘ e being .i"."irnilate<l to the ' i ' of the feminine 
prefix). Among mimes that jiarticiilariy struck me were 
Lornoiamana. Jjittle-eultivatiou ; Ltihengkari. ' No-water ; 
and Lahangule, ' Fear -yesterday.' 

Ha.s anyone ever written np these name svstems ? It 
wxmld mak(> <i very intere"ting thesi", “ RAGLAN 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

TWO WOODCARVINGS FROM THE BAGA OF FRENCH GUINEA. By WilUam Farjg, Department of EtJino- 
graphy, British Museum. With Plate H 

I I ^ The Baga tribe of the coastal regions of French Guinea has not yet been the subject of systematic 
I J study by anthropologists ; in the field of African sculpture, however, the Baga hold a very high place, 
and most of the many sumptuous volumes published on this subject in France and elsewhere in the past 20 
years give great prominence (often under the attribution ‘ Rivieres du Sud *) to their standing figures, male 
and female, and to their enormous and magnificently powerful shoulder masks (see for example Kjersmeier, 
Centres de Style de la Sculpture Negre Africaine. Vol. I, 193o, Plates 26-28.) It seems that Baga art is entirely, 
or almost entirely, related to the practices of the Simo, a secret society ap])arently of the normal West African 
pattern. 

The two pieces showm in Plate H have not, so far as I know, been previously published, and I know of no 
similar example. They deserve publication on artistic as well as ethnological grounds. 

The first (B.M. No. 89.12-1.1) has been in the British Museum for 58 years, and was given by T, J. Alh 
dridge, author of The Sherhro and its Hinterland, still an authoritative text 'book for Sierra Leone, where he was 
at the time an administrator. The registration number had become effaced in the course of time, and con- 
tinuous registers were not kept at that period, but the original record slip made out at the time of receipt has 
fortunately now come to fight. Besides a description and drawing of the piece, it bears the information, 
supplied by the donor, that it was ' used by the Nalleh people on the Bargah Coast, between the Rio Pongo 
and Rio Nunez (10-11 degrees North latitude).' 

This specimen consists of two parts, the pedestal being carved separately from the main portion, but from 
the same hard, heavy wood. This pedestal, which is circular in shape, contains a cylindrical socket running 
obliquely downwards from the central hole at an angle of about 75^, to accommodate the peg on which the 
upper part is supported. 

The carving proper is easily mistaken at first glance for a stylized representation of a bird. To quote the 
original description (wLich is in the handwTiting of the late Sir Hercules Read), it * represents a human head, 
in which the features are reduced to a nose and forehead ; the top represents an elaborate cap, with four rib.s 
and four sets of lozenge-shaped openings, the inside being hollowed out ' ; it is 34i ins. in length. It and its 
stout supporting peg are carved in one piece from the solid, and the peg is ringed near its lower end with a 
poker-work circle placed obliquely, presumably as a guide to the correct or normal position (as showm in the 
photograph) : if the top is turned in its oblique socket through an angle of 90°, its main axis is tilted to an angle 
of about 45° with the ground, while the point of the elongated jaw^ is at a level some inches below’ that of the 
base of the pedestal (which must thus be placed on a ledge w’hen the top is in this position). 

The surface of the specimen and of its pedestal is well finished, carefully cross-hatched (with a possibly 
significant band of ‘ herring-bone ' along the jaws), and stained an even black. It is in excellent condition 
and must have been new’, or nearly new’, when collected. 

The second piece is reproduced by courtesy of the Musee de I'Homme. Paris, w’here it is exhibited (registra- 
tion number 33.40.86). Although differing in many details, it is unmistakably similar in conception to the 
British Museum specimen: the ears are more elaborately treated (in the manner of the great nimba masks) 
the crest surmounting the hollow cap is absent, the peg stands perpendicularly in its socket, and the pedestal 
is somewhat different in outline : but the general shape and relative position of the jaw’, nose, forehead and 
cap are the same. The whole is coated with a greyish mud and has every appearance of having been much 
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used. I am mucli indebted to Mme. Denise Schaeff- 
ner of the Departement d'Africpie Noire, Musee de 
1‘Homme, for the following valuable information ; 

■ Anok, venant du vilLige Baga de ^lonson, oercle de 
Bbffa, Guinee Fraii(;'ai'=5e ; reeiieillie eii octobre 1932 par le 
Professeiir Labouret. Le.s membres du si mo dansent 
aiuoiir upres les recoltor^, pendant le battage du riz et au^.'=?i 
lors des funerailles d un membre du .'ytmo. Les petites 
conies eontiennerit des poudres niagiques/ 

Both specimens seem well adapted to being carried 
in the hand, for example in a dance, when taken from 
their pedestals. 

It seems at least possible (especially when we con- 
sider the hatched ' teeth ' of the B.M. specimen) 
that these pieces embody crocodile as well as human 
attributes in the lower part of the face. They may 
be compared with the large human -crocodile masks 
(bearing also antelope horns as part of their design) 
known as handa and used by the Baga in the simo 
rites : fine specimens are illustrated by Kjersmeier 
(Vol. I, plate 29) and by von Sydow (in Africa, Vok I, 


A 360-DAY COUNT IN A MEXICAN CODEX. By C, 

The pre-Cortesian Codex Laud, once the 
property of the famous Archbishop Laud 
and last pubHshed by Lord Kingsborough over a 
century ago, is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
This Codex shows artistic and cultural relationship 
with the Fejervary-Mayer Codex, still preserved at 
Liverpool, and the magnificent Codex Borgia. As 
Edouard Seler noted in his commentary on the 
Fejervary-Mayer Codex, it also shows some relation- 
ship with the group of Codices, such as Zouche, 
Vindobonensis, Selden, etc., which we now attribute 
to the Mixtec. Laud and Fejervary-Mayer, how- 
ever, show few of the strange godlings of the Mixtec 
codices, and the clothing worn is scantier than would 
be appropriate in the Mixtec mountains. In both, 
too, there is very evident influence of Maya ideas — 
the 360-day count in Laud here described, a peculiar 
rain-serpent head, and even some details of costume. 

These codices are certainly not Aztec. They 
conspicuously lack references to Tezcatlipoca. and are 
full of material about the gods of earth and agriculture. 
On the whole it is a fair a.^sumpti^n that these twf) 
codices come from south of Mexico and east of 
Oaxaca, probably from near the lands of the C'uicatec 
and Mazatec. 

Both are the work of accornplislunl artists wlio were, 
however, not always fully aware of the meaning of 
their work. In his de^cription of Fejervary-Mayer, 
8eler has discerned two places in whicli pairs of day 
signs have been transposed, aiul the same type of 
error is to be found in three places in Laufl. They 
were obviou.sly not documents of such great cere- 
monial importance as the Borgia Codex ; they contain 


1928, p. 224), while others are in the Musee de 
THomme, in the Institut Fran^ais d'Afrique Xoire at 
Dakar, and in a private collection in this counti'y. 
Moreover, the same highly complex conception, 
including the human nose and bulging forehead, 
occurs in masks from other parts of the Guinea Coast, 
such as Portuguese Guinea (e.g.. a .small mask in the 
British Museum, No. 194o. Af. 3) and Meiidiland, 
Sierra Leone, where two masks strikingly similar to 
the Baga examples, though of much cruder workman- 
ship, were collected at Tasso in 1933 (B.M. Nos. 
1938.2-16.1,2) : the same conception recurs in masks 
in the British Museum from the Sobo and Ijo, south of 
Benin, Nigeria (Nos. 96.8-17.8 and 1900.12-8.3). 
Further investigation of such objects, their distribu- 
tion, and their religious background may well yield 
important light on the cultural inter-relations of the 
peoples of this area, and it would be particularly 
interesting to trace to its eastward limits this synthesis 
in a single cult object of man, crocodile, and antelope. 


A. Bnrland 

no histories of the creation, but deal solely with the 
good luck and bad luck of certain time periods, and 
ritual details such as numbers of sticks to be -pulled 
through the tongue for penance and the proper 
offerings for certain occasions. Probably they were 
manuals for fortune -telling priests, who in ancient 
Mexico placed as much faith in this calculation of 
fortune as in the more general American Indian 
custom of obtaining prophecy through trance medium- 
ship. 

However, the painters were accurate observers of 
nature, and they used a kind of surrealistic symbolism 
that has a clarity of statement often lacking in modern 
paintings. The pictures of the four Fortunes of the 
Maize in Fejervary-Mayer and of the House of the 
Thunder Clouds which enshrines Tlaloc in Codex 
Laud are models of observation reduced to symbol. 

The peculiar interest of Laud, which it shares with 
no other Mexican Codex, lies in a 360-day cycle akin 
to the Maya Tun. This sequence is recorded in the 
computations attached to eight pictures, forming a 
long, continuous strip, which repre.sent various 
phases of the activities of Mictlantecuhtli. the ugly 
but amiable Lord of the Dead. These pictures, 
reprorluced on ])p. 39 to 4() of the Kingsborough 
edition {Antiqnitirs- of Mexico. \3)1. 2, London. 1831). 
cover a series of 43 days, and then rej)eat with new 
series of initial rla\'s. The count reads backwards 
from }). 46 of Kingsborough. beginning with the day 
Cipactli. and continues with three coloured dots in the 
upper left corner of the page, which are counted as 
days, a quite common practice with this type of 
codex. (In both Laud ^ind Fejervary-Mayer the 
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bar-and-dot system is used for ordinary counting.) 
These coloured dots are not numerals used in con- 
junction with (lay signs for expressing dates : the 
absence of that system from these two codices 
suggests that the users of the manuscripts either knew 
the numbers to be attached at a given day well enough 
not to confuse them, or simply failed to understand 
the system. Perhaps for some reason it was a sacred 
mystery and these codices, which might be seen by 
laymen, were not inscribed witli it. Certainly the 
omission has led to some strange confusions among 
ci^mmentators, causing them to postulate Venus 
periods where there are simple 2 60 -day counts, and to 
find incomplete series with mysterious interpretations 
where the simple Indian painter intended only a ])lain 
recurring sequence t(^ fit liis pictures. 


fourth series of initial days, until for the second time 
we reach Acatl ooooooo (day 360), which should be 
followed by CipactU. Xow, if we choose the fifth- 
initial (^ipfictU we shall inaugurate a sequence which 
\\dll repeat continuously and never again include the 
first initials of the series ; making the series begin 
with 360 days and continue in a recurrent series (jf 
315 days. This would appear so unnatural and incon- 
gruous in the C’odex that we must conclude that the 
count after day 360 returns to the first-initial day 
CipactU, and repeats continuously every 360 days. 

This is the exact equivalent of the Maya Tun, but 
there the resemblance ends. The priests making use 
of the count should have known the numerical 
c{jefficient of the CipactU which began the series, and 
its exact position in the ‘ bundle ' of fifty-two years. 


(I) Cipiietli r3- — — 

Coatl -r.V 

( )z< iinatli - 5 

Oini -3 

Cipactli 

— Mazatl - 

.') -Acatl ^4— 

-'I'ei-patl -r7 (3) 

(0) CozcMHuaiihtli 

3— Xochitl - 

-,*) Mi<iiiiztli - a 

-Mahiialli 

— 3 — ( o/.( aqiiauhtli 

• 5— Ehccatl 

r> — rochtli 4 - 

-Acatl -7 (H) 

(E) Ozoiiiatli — 3 — 

Quaiilitli 

' 0 Cipai tli 5 

Mazatl 

- 3 Oz( iiiiatli - 5 - 

{ )lin . r, 

{'alh , 4 

— To< htli 1 7 ( F) 

(C) Miqiti/tli -^3 

Jtz<‘umtli 

-- 7i ('ozciuiiiaulitli a --- 

Ehccatl 

— 3 Miipiiztli ra 

Mahnalli 

: 5 — Tecpatl r 4— ■ 

— Calli f 7 (D) 

(A) Cipattli —3 

Coatl -5- 

— — — Ozoinatli 7> 

-Oliii -3 

— - — ('ipactli ^5 — 

Mazatl f 

5- ^Acatl 7 4- — 

—Tecpatl +7 (U) 


{\> 46) (I> 4:>) (1) 44) {p 4)0 (]>. 42) (p. 41) (p. 40) (p. 30) 


Kl<; 1 — ItlAOKAM OI- THE 3r»0-l»AV ( OL NT IN (OPI-X LAI D (AI-TEK KIN <iSIUJKOL'GH) 

Thf is ( A) to (3) ( - 225 (Iay->). tiiru (C) tu (H) (= 1 >5 making 3BI) ila\ s in all. tin- nouMted ('a/h iu\d 

Tochtli on p 30. ami Mmilailv Olin ainl Ehet\ithm p 4i, wane tian'^ijo'.tHl in tnrur b\ the (menial paintei and ha\e been ieplai'e<l in eorreet onh r. 


We may now follow the Mexican priest at work. 
We begin to count out the names of the twenty 
Mexican dav signs in their normal order : 

CipactU, o (— Ehecntl), o ('alii), o QuetzpaUn), 
Coatl, o (— Miqnizth), o (— iSIazatl). o ( Tochtli), o 
(= ^4//), u (= Itzcmnth), Ozonxitli, o { MaU)i<dU). o 
( =-- .4c«//), o ( -^ Oceolotl), o (Jaaahfh), o ( — Cozcdiiaanh- 
tli), Olin, o {= Tecpatl), o (= Quanitl), o Xochitl). 

Having been through ail the day names we begin 
again with another CipactU, then ooooo Mazatl 
ooooo Acatl oooo Tecpatl ooooooo Maiaiztli, which 
is the second of the initial days shown on p. 46. The 
count follows the same system through all the second, 
third, and fourth initial days of each i>age up to Acatl 
ooooooo (day 180). The next day is CipactU, and as 
we have not yet included any of the fifth -initial days 
it is obvious that our count is not complete and we 
must again continue : CipactU ooo (^oatl, et(*.. up to 
Tecpatl ooooooo (day 1^25). This does not bring us 
back to the day CipactU with which we began the 
count. As our reckoning has passed accurately 
through all the initial days we may conclude that no 
part of it is missing. But all other day counts in 
CWex Laud are complete recurring series, and our 
count must therefore continue : Tecpatl ooooooo 
MklurJU, and so on through ail the second initials 
once more, and similarly through the third and -the 


It may (or equally may not) be the day ce CipactU in 
the year cc Tochtli, In any case the count with its 
numerical coefficients added would repeat exactly in 
366 X 13 days (there being no numerical coefficient 
above 13) — which is not the Maya Katun, It is 
interesting to note however that the Mexican count 
of a Tun begins with CipactU (= I mix in Maya) and 
ends with the day Xochitl (~ Ahau m Maya). 

This series is very difficult to follow in the Kings - 
borough edition, and this difficulty probably accounts 
for the neglect of Codex Laud as a whole. It is high 
time that the new arclueological discoveries which are 
year by year enriching our knowledge of ancient 
Mexico should be accompanied by a parallel progress 
in the study of the pictured symbolism which illumin- 
ates and decorates almost every object of ancient 
Mexican art. This progress can be greatly assisted 
by the facsimile reproduction and publication of the 
remaining codices not included in the series issued by 
tlie Due de Loubat. To our disgrace, most of these 
are in England : Waecker-Gotter (Egerton MSS 
2S95, of which black-and-white photos are available), 
in the British Museum, and Codices Selden, Bodley 
and Laud, together with tiie Seldeii Roll, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, ((’olour micro-film can 
be made of all tlie^e if permission is obtained from 
the Keeper of Western MSS.) 
lUT 
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Black-and-white reproduction is not of great help 
to the student of Mexican pictography, and colour 
film is useful only where projection apparatus is 
available. Full ease of study will not be obtainable 
until some private Maecenas, or some adequately 
endowed learned society can provide for the publica- 


tion of facsimiles. It is too late now to publish even 
the little Codex Laud in time for the International 
Congress of Americanists in August, 1947 ; perhaps 
something may be done in honour of the centenary 
in 1948 of the conclusion of Kingsborough's publica- 
tion ( 


THE RULES OF RELATIONSHIP BEHAVIOUR IN ONE VARIETY OF PRIMITIVE WARFARE. By R. F. 


Fortune 

The variety of central Xew Guinea warfare 
described here was observed in an area 
between longitudes 145" 30' and 146" east of 
Greenwich, at and about 6' 15' south latitude, in the 
year 1935. The tribesmen who maintained the wars in 
description had no name for their linguistic unit or 
tribe, and are accordingly distinguished here by their 
area of residence and not by name. They dw ell on a 
part of an undulating plateau about six thousand feet 
above sea level, treeless except along river sides, and 
covered with grass which reaches about eight feet iri 
height in the valleys, and about two or three feet on 
the hills. 

Description of the Warfare 

The warfare observed took place between the inde- 
pendent and sovereign villages of Finintigu, Fukam- 
inofi, Kumuina, Jehovi, Compari, Ikanofi and others 
situated near the Kamamentina river head-waters, 
between Ramu and Benabena airfields. It normally 
broke out, in each case observed, a few' days after 
the natural death of an adult male in a village. 

It may be observed that, w hen a w oman died natur- 
ally in this area, other women present in the village 
began w ailing. Men and women of other villages in 
the neighbourhood, liearmg the keening for the dead, 
came in long lines over the hills and up and dow n the 
valleys, to take part in the wake. The host of the 
place that had lost the w'omau slaughtered many pigs 
to feast these vi>it*ors. When a mun died naturally, 
however, an entirely different sequence took place. 
The women of the village w here the death took place 
remained mute, while the men of the same place 
carried the corpse and hid it in the long grass outside 
the village. The men then held a divinatory ritual 
in the counse of wliich they implored the earth- 
bound shade of the dead to give them a sign to 
indicate the identity of their enemies. At the same 
time they sent out reconnaissance parties with the 
mission of detecting a payment due at this time 
from those who desired this natural death to those 
who had been ready to procure it by evil magic, or 
soul-stealing, undertaken for a promise to pay : and 
sometimes the parties out on reconnaissance were 
successful in detecting such payments. In an instance 
noted the magicians and them village, hiiving lost one 


man killed in ambush, w^ere afraid an4 fled without 
accepting battle, shouting as they ran that they had 
indeed performed the magic for w hich they had been 
held to account, but that the accounts w'ere square, 
since the life they had already taken by magic 
balanced the fife lost in the ambush. Their imputed 
clients w ere of a different clan and village ; tw'o of 
their young men were ambushed and killed instantly, 
and a third died of his w^ound ; they stood their 
ground and fouglit very gallantly in an unequal 
affair that culminated to their disadvantage. 

After the ambushes Avhich opened a wnr had taken 
place the aggressors notified their own Avomen that 
they might uoav keen over their oaau man AAho had 
died a natural death a fcAV days earlier ; in this manner 
mobilization occurred someAvhat dramatically, with 
women in one AiUage Availing OA^er a man dead in the 
course of nature, and in another Aullage (or more often 
two others) in the neighbourhood, OAer men killed 
with arroAvs. 

In this case, some of the aggressors maintained a 
stand upon a hill- top Avhich OA^erlooked the scene 
resulting from their earlier ambush and there main- 
tained a derisiA^e chorus of a, shouted ' Oh ! Ho ! 
Oh ! Ho ! Oh ! Ho ! ' above the Av ailing of the 
mourners of the slain. Below, the men of the village 
Avhich had suffered in the ambush buried their dead 
with military honours. In the course of the funerals 
they paraded in column in the plaza of the Aullage 
Avith a high -stepping knee action, and AA'ith their long- 
bows held Acrtically and centrally up and down the 
})ody ; as they presented arms in this manner, they 
returned the shout * Oh ! Ho ! Oh ! Ho ! Oh ! 
Ho ! ' in reply to the similar shout of the aggressors, 
but, unlike them, did not maintain it for more than a 
few' minutes. 

War-parties of men from surrounding villages 
within a radius of a few S(|uare miles soon began to 
come into the \fillages of both principals in the issue 
that had been raised. Those bound for the village 
of the aggressors might be distinguished by the fact 
that they came Avith battle-dress of cassoAA'ary plumes 
worn in the hair ; those bound for the Aullage or vil- 
lages who had suffered an ambush came Avithout 
offensive battle-dress of cassow ary plumes, but with 
clay daubed OA^er the torso instead. When these 
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latter entered the village they had come to help, 
their hosts immediately brought them warm water 
and washed the clay from their bodies for them. 
Thus each principal in the war received its allies with 
ceremony, aiifl prepared a feast of pork and sweet 
potatoes and green beans for all comers to its aid 
before the serious fighting began. The women of 
each principal party secured their domestic pigs to 
poles, and slung their bags of shell- money on the poles 
in such a way that every two w'omen might carry 
pigs and money in subsequent movements. 

If the weather w as fine and the grass dry, the attack 
opened with one party firing the grass downwind 
upon its opponents, following through the smoke 
and deploying opposite the enemy fire at thirty to 
fifty yards range. The village huts of both principals 
w ere usually reached and burned on the first or second 
day. If it was wet it Avas naturally more difficult to 
mount an offensive than in the dry season when the 
grass might be burned. The war continued until one 
party Avas decisively routed. The Aictors returned 
from the pursuit calling the number of their kills and 
the number of pigs and bags of shell- money secured 
in plunder. Their aa omen and children recei\'ed them 
back AAith a lyrical song, and soon afterAA^ards men, 
women, and children of the \dctors systematically 
plundered the gardens of their routed and con- 
quered enemies. 

Bdationship Behaviour in War 
The Aullages of the upper Kamamentina riA^er 
A^alley Avhich act as independent sov^ereigns in AAur are 
peopled by the men of parallel lineages on their 
fathers' sides, and in the male line of descent, to- 
gether AAith their families. A fcAv elderly AAudoAAs 
Avho AA'cre born in the Aillage may also be resident. 
Intermarriage betAA^een the sons and daughters of 
families of the same village is prohibited and regarded 
as incestuous. The daughters of the families of a 
Aullage are normally betrothed to young men of all 
Aullages in all directions aa ithin a fiA^e-or-six-milc radius 
from their home. As any single village is connected 
AAith every other Aullage in its neighbourhood by the 
marriages of at least a fcAv of its daughters, there 
are ahvays some AAomen Avhose brothers and fathers 
are members of one principal party to a AAar. aaIuIc 
their husbands and fathers-in-]aA\ are members of 
the other principal party to the AAar. These AAomen 
are permitted neutral rights and haA^e an acknoAA ledged 
right to immune passage betAAcen tlie linos. In case 
they are behind their brothers^' lines toAvards the 
climax of a AAar in AAdiich their brothers' party haA'e 
the ascendancy, they arc expected to Avalk over to 
their husbands’ lines to do their duty in carrying 
domestic pigs and shell-money in the rout Avhich may 
be expected soon to folio av. 


In one case I obser\"ed an instance of a AA'oman 
taking such action toAv^ards dusk. As it happened, 
she Avas jirobably killed in the sequel, for next morning 
early. AA'hen I saAv the \dctors returning from the 
pursuit, the principals AA'ere heatedly engaged in 
informing the men of a Aullage allied to their OAAm 
that they Avould be the next enemy on their list : 
the accused allies A\'ent off home immediately Avithout 
w aiting for. or demanding, their share of the plunder, 
and AAiien 1 enquired AA'hat the matter in dispute AA^as, 
t AA^as informed that the men of the allied Aullage had 
shot doAA'u a married daughter of a family of their 
principal in the confusion and darkness. 

In another case I saAV AAomen in the relationship 
under discussion come centrally betAveen the lines, 
emerging there AAuth tAvo seriously AA’ounded men of 
one line under their AA'ing, The arroAA-fire ceased 
immediately. They turned acro.ss the (*entre of no- 
man’s- land to the side lines and there left the AA^ounded 
men A\Ith a large body (.)f friendly pas>i\'es Avho AA'ere 
keeping an interested eye upon the development of 
the AA'ar, and A\'ho sent the AAounded men under escort 
to their oaaji homes. They also escorted four or fiA'e 
combatant members of their oaau A'illage into the AA'ar 
CA'ery morning, and out of the AA'ar every CA'ening. 
They AAent to their oaaii village every e\'ening to 
sleep in their oaaui houses, Avhile the burned-out and 
homeless principals and some others of their allies 
lay doAA’ii to snatch no more than a few' hours' sleep 
Avhere their lines Avere draAvn. The Avomen aa'Iio had 
escorted the Avounded men to safe keeping across 
the centre of the narroAv no -man’s -land returned by 
the same route to the lines from AA'hich they first 
emerged. They had the riirht to pass into the 
opposition lines if they so desired, but in the case in 
mention they AA'ere probably AA'ell aAvare that they had 
been partisan, and that if they AAent over they might 
be scolded for it. 

A man AAas certainly expected to serve lus A'illage 
in action against his sister's husband or against his 
AA'ite s brother. I observ'ed one case of a neAvlv AAed 
lad of our ac(piaintance taking the field against his 
bride's folk a fcAv days after his AA'odding. I also 
overheard tAvo or three instances of men shouting that 
they had just made their sisters AAar-AvidoAA's, or their 
Avi\'es brotherless. I ueA'er met a man abstaining 
from action AA'ith his village because his village Avas 
opposed to the village of his brothers-in-laAV. On the 
other hand I frequently met a man abstaining from 
action Avith his co-villagers in battle because they 
Avere fighting against the clan of Avhich his mother 
Avas born, or against the clan into Avhich his 
paternal aunt AA'as married. In respect to brothers- 
in-laA\', AAe may say that they are not permitted 
neutral rights AA'hen their respect A’c A'illages are in 
confiict. 
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A man is expected to aid his maternal uncle's son 
or his paternal aunt's son in war when he can. In 
order to bring aid such a man must command the 
agreement of the men's council of his village, who are 
responsible : if he secures it he may also secure the 
fighting alliance of all his co-villagers for the aid of 
his kinsmen through his mother or through his pater- 
nal aunt. In the above-mentioned instance of the 
body of friendly passives, for example, the combatant 
persons escorted into and out of the war daily by the 
passives were maternal uncles' sons and paternal 
aunts' sons of some members of one of the principal 
parties involved. (Incidentally, the caution of the 
passives in committing themselves no further than 
they did may possibly be explained by the circum- 
stance that the principals to whom they gave limited 
aid were outnumbered ten to one. In the sequel, 
however, the passives had to take action to protect 
their ovu comparatively few combatant members ; 
they fought a rearguard action when other resistance 
had collapsed, and gave the entire defeated party 
shelter in their ovtl territory, at some distance from 
that of the victors.) The relationship between a man 
and his mother's brother's son — reciprocally viewed 
as that of a man and his father's sister s son — is the 
unique relationship upon which alliances in war are 
made to hinge in this area, if we except alhances made 
between villages simply for payment. When a man's 
village goes in battle against the village of his maternal 
uncle's son or of his paternal aunt's son, the relative, 
who is an ally in war or else nothing, becomes neutral. 
The rule here is reciprocal, so that when a man with- 
draws from one side his maternal uncle's son or his 
paternal aunt’s son also withdraws from the other. 
The individual persons who were frequently met 
abstaining from action with their co- villagers in 
battle, when their co-villagers were in action against 
a mother's village of birth or a paternal aunt's village 


of marriage, were not generally withdrawn from action. 
In fact I noticed one such person particularly when he 
was in action on one occasion, and far removed from 
it on another, since it had then gone against his 
mother's village of birth. 

The natives of this area maintain the custom 
whereby a brother or a father's brother’s son becomes 
the husband of a brother's or a cousin's widow. It 
is of some interest to note that when the men of one 
party to a war make a sister of one or more of their 
number into a war-vidow, they need not then attempt 
to alienate the widow from their enemy. I observed 
three cases bearing on this point. In two instances 
the sister and vddow was sent across the lines to 
mourn for her husband whom her kmsmen had killed, 
and to remarry his surviving brother or cousin after a 
decent interval. In one instance the sister and widoAV 
was retained by her kinsmen and given in remarriage 
to an ally of the day instead of to the enemy of that 
tune. 

Conchision 

These, then, are the rules of relationship behaviour 
derived from events observed in one variety of primi- 
tive warfare. They include provisions special to the 
constitution of clans and to New Guinea society, as 
contrasted, for example, with the constitution of 
nations and with European society. They do not, 
incidentally, include any provision for the capture or 
for the proper treatment of prisoners of war. How- 
ever, differences in type admitted, these rules are 
related in a general way to those which the French 
call le droit des ge>ns, and which Bentham called inter- 
national laAv. Inter- clan law, the subject of our 
present paper, is impartial enough, but severely 
hmited in scope : the type of justice associated with 
international Avar is, in contrast, not ecjually impartial 
and not equally limited. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Journal of the Indian Anthropological Institute 

The Indian z\jithr(i})<)l(i^ical Institute. {>ubii- 
cation of whose wa^ inteiTU])te(l in 1942, 

IS to bo oon^^ratulated iijion the aj)j)earanoe of 
the first volume (issued with a Kraut from the Ko<*kefeller 
Foundation) of its new series, edited b\- Dr. H. S. (uilia 
and {uihlished (1945) at the University of Dal(aitta, jirice 
Rs. 10 {India) : 15.v. {foreign) ; it com]>rises 70 pa^es. 

It eontains a valuable ])ost humous ]>aper by Sir Aurel 
Stein on DcsiccatioN /a Abia. (already printetl in Hun- 
garian) attnbutinK specific cases of desiccation to human, 
not pliysical. cau.ses, ])olitical or economic: a Siirrri/ of 
Ancient Gandhrtra by M. E. and D. H. Uordon. traversing 
groiinil already partly exj)Ipred by (V)l. (Jordon and Mile. 
Simone Uorbiau : an Archnfological Hang by C’ol. 

(Jordon. coA'ering tlie rock-engravings of the Bangalore 
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area, the flaking sites in the \\ extern Deccan, and the 
microlithic sites near Jubbulpore ; an account by Dr. A. 
Aiyapjnui of the gabthic (’nitiire of Soutta rn Indai ; 
a stiuly of Goial Exogamy by M. I’. Burdurkar ; and 
reviews of K. F. S. Starr. Indn.^ Valhy Painted Pottiry, 
and Baron Omar K. EhrenfeU, iMoUier-rigld in India. 

J. L. MAKES 

An Early Skull from Mexico 

Hans Lundberg and Hellmut de lArra, 
ex])loring at Tepext)an m tlie Valley of Mexico, 
have found a skull, short and rather broad with 
moderate brow ridges, which they consider to be of 
Pleistocene Age. A preliminary illustration has been 
]>ub!ished m t/ife Magazine, 91 March, 1947. Some limb 
bones have been found with the skull. H. J. FLEUKE 
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OBITUARY 


Hugo Obermaier : 1877-1947 

Dr. Hugo Obermaier, an Honorary Fellow of the 
Royal Antlii' 0 ])ological Institute siiu e 1922, dioh 
recently at Frihurg in Switzerland. A ])U])il of 
Hrornes and Albrecht Penck, he was one of Europe's ino^t 
distinguished prehir^torians and (piatei'nary geoiogl^^tr^. 
He was born in 1877, being the son of tlie civic librarian 
at Ratisbon (Bavaria). Tn 1904 he vent to Pans and 
there first met his life-long friend, the Abbe Breuil. Tn 
1909 Obermaier was associated with Breuil and the late 
Prince of Monaco in excavating Castillo (Xorth S])ain). 
and a little later was appointed one of the ]n’ofessors at 
the Institute of Human Palaiontology, then recently 


founded by tiie Prince at Pans. The first world war 
founrl him '.till working at (’a^tillo. and he remained in 
Spam after the conclusion of hostilities, obtaining a jiost 
at Madrid and becoming a naturalized Spaniard. With 
the advent of tlu^ S])anish Ovil war the bottom of Ober- 
inaier''. world ('ol lapses 1. Much of his life's work was 
desti-oyed <uid he returiie<l to S\\ itzerlandi About a year 
ago he suffered a stroke from which he never ])ropeiTy 
recovered. Few' ])erson.', knew' that Obermaier w'as a 
Roman Catholic ]jriest. He had a charming, lovable 
character and w ill be much mis'.ed by those of us wdio 
w'ere his pupils and bv his friends. 

M. C. BFRKTTT 
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Arts of the South Seas. By Ralph Liaton rind Paal S. 

Wuujert hi collaborntiofi ivith Rene (rHarnoncoiirt. 
Colour lUustrahon-s by Miyuel Corarnihni^. The 
Mu-^eum of Modern Art. Distributed by Situon and 
Schuster., Xeir York, 194(5, Pp. 20U, 200 PlaUs. Pricp .83.00 
This lavishly illustrated book, wIikTi mclude^ reproductions 
in colour of four of Mr. Miguel Covarrubias's gouache painting', 
of Oceanic sculptures, covers a wade range— the aboriginal 
art> of Microne.'.ia, Polynesia, Melanesia (mdudiiig Xew 
Guinea) and Australia. It is based upon an exhibition 
organized by the authors (with .'.ome re-distribution of re'.pon- 
sibility) and held at the Museum of Modern Art. The oliject'. 
were lent for the most part by some of the best -known 
museums of the United States, though contrdaition'' were also 
made from museums in Toronto and Adelaide, and by a few 
private owners. An English reader can only express hi'> 
regret at not being able to see such a magnificent colle(*tion 
of beautiful and interesting things, and his a])preciatiou of 
the enterprise evidently showui by the organizer'^ and by the 
Museum of Modern Art in thus interpreting its function'^ so 
widely. 

The aim of the book (apart from its immeduite task, 
presumably, of illuminating the exhibition) is threefoM : to 
• give a body of ilhL-^tration and an exposition of the ai-t '•tv les 
of the 0(‘eanic region because of their importani'C for artists 
and students of art : to give a de''('ription of th<' ( ultural set- 
ting of these art objcets tiei'au'-e of their unfanuliarit v to 
W estern peo[)Ies ; and to give a geneial account of ‘ the 
human background of tiie Pacitii* war area.' It i'' thus a 
contribution to art, relying m jiart on the materials ot >eience, 
and an effort to satisfy a possdih' soniewliat temjiorary 
demand for public enliglitenmeiit aliout a hitherto little- 
known region. Much ot the value of the book lies in the 
collaboration of discijihnes and experts which has Iieen sought 
for thesi‘ purposes ; some of its weaknesses aKo seem to have 
arisen from the neeif to meet them in a fairly limited time. 

As an effort in popular education tlie book is grand. TTi(‘ 
plates show a wide range of (‘ultural objt'cts an<l art foi ius. and 
some of the examples show a pow’er of design and conunan<l of 
technique that can hanlly fail to draw tlu‘ attention, if not 
admiration, of even the most casual reatler. Such, for 
instance, are a human figure surmounted by a bird, from the 
Sejuk area (I'ollei'tion of Washington Univer-it_\ , St. Louis) : 
a carved human liead from tlie Sepik auM (University fif 
Pennsylvania Museum. IduladiTphia) : a Hawaiian food bowl 
supported by two human figures, semi-recumbent (Peabody 
Museum, Harvard ldii\eisity) . and a laige human head mask 
from central New Britain (Chicago Natural History Museum). 
The text of the book is written in a lively, interesting st \ ie. 
packed with relevant information on the social institutions 
and ritual of the various peoples concerned, and with brief 
sinev'y analyses of their art forms. Take tlie Sepik area as 
an instance (p. Ill): 

’ Sepik River art <leri\es its unique character from its 
remarkable ability to make plastic forms the cairier cd' 
strong emotions. It lacks to a great extent the traditional 


formal restraints that give uniformity tn other regional styles. 
Based on liuman and annual shapes that are often distorted 
or corntunod to produce grotescpie and fantastic effects, thi.s 
intense, sensual, magic’ art depends for its plastic* imjiact 
almost entnely on the bold integration of its design ele- 
ments.’ 

Mdiether the * strong emotions ' ai*e those of the' Sepik artist or 
of the observer is irrelevant in this context ; this is Sepik art 
in a nutshell. And theuv is much more of the same neat 
verbal f-haracterization. The i hart of distribution of basic 
trimds ill Oc-eanic art, drawn up with tli<‘ simplification, 
geonictricization or distortion of natural forms as criteria, 
does indicate broad regional difference's and rt'latiouships, 
without postulating any liistorical jn-ocess, as is the usual 
temptation. And tliough it is a htth* strange for an anthro- 
pologist to find Fiji included undtu* Polynesia, (’entral Poly- 
nesia widened to in(*lu<le not only Samoa but aEo Tonga, and 
the Massim area apparently embracing the \Vestern as well as 
the Eastern Papuo-Mclanc'sians, each of these classifications 
(ex(‘ept perhaps tlie la-t) is given its j ustiticatn*n in terms of 
related art forms. 

A rc'al defei't from the point of view of prcstsitation, how- 
I'ver, is the maps, the' islands ui which are apt to show (*uriously 
jagge'd outlines, and in whic h there' is a remarkable' scarcity 
e>f name's. In thc' Nc'w Hef)rides tile c^nlv islands (or plac'e's) 
name'd arc' Malc'kula and Amlirym, In New (hunea, three 
inqiortant rivei system^, Sc‘])ik, Fly ami Purai i, arc* mentioned 
in the' tc'xt. but only one*, tlie* Se*pic* (*>3'), is narnc'd on the map, 
and among the* othe'r four shown the Puran cloes neit appear 
at all. In New Zc'aland the* only nc^mc'nc'latuie* thought 
woitli\' to appc'ar i- Nortli Island and Soutli Island. Some 
neglec't of detail (or ])e'rhaps luirric'd jiroof-re'ading) shows afso 
in such names as Sidney her S\dne*y, Jalnit for »Ialuit, Uapu 
fur Uarfiou. Ouveki and Marc'* witliout the'ir a<*cc*nts and (m the 
bibliography) Ava for Ana and An-her for Ai'c*hey. The 
state*ment on p, 34 that the* fe'w art obje*( ts that have bet'ii 
found in archa'olugical work in Nt‘u Zc*alancl differ .sharply 
from the* work of the historic* Maori ' should read . . clo not 
differ . . . ,' and was ])robabl\ -ci intended. But these are 
points wluch only a sjiecialist would notice and do not affect 
the mam e'dui'ative c haractc'r <'>1 the book. 

Though the book was not jiroducecl primarily as a c*c3ntribu- 
tiun to anthropulog\ . it has a distinct value as such. It is 
Useful as giving a synoptic- vi*'w of the Oceanic cultures with 
a ci’aft and iitnal onc'Utation, and as is only to be expected 
from Piofc'ssor Linton's authoritative work in this field, there 
is little* in eithc'r fact or tn*atment that one can find to cavil at. 
One might olijc'c-t that the tc*rm ' <-oinmunistic* ' has nowadays 
become so overloaded with mt'anings that the application of it 
to the f'ultures c.)t the* Pa] man (4ulf is not sigmticant ; that 
Mac'n’i womc*u wc're —and a few still are — tattooed not only on 
the lips f,ut also ufion the chin ; that the wife of a captured 
Maoii (*hief ^ent her piizc'd greeii-tc^iie hti tiki neck ornament 
to the wife of the* c*aptor not bec*ause it was a * reguiation ’ 
(who c‘oulcl entorc-e it ?) l>ut because she hojied to secure her 
husbancl s release thereliy : that to say that women in the 
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Marquesas were valued mainly as sexual objects sounds like 
one of those half-truths that women are always accusing men 
of inventing. One might ciuestion also the validity of the 
very clear-cut distinction of two ‘ waves ’ of immigrants into 
Polynesia, one through Melanesia and the other through 
Micronesia. Apart from any argument about routes, it is 
surely preferable to think, as Professor Buck and others do. 
of * streams ' of immigration. Again, it is not quite clear 
what Is the purpose of the Bibliography, which seems to 
include rather a mixture of Oceanic ethnography as hack- 
grounrl, books and articles on Oceanic art and a few — such as 
Frazer'- Xative Bareli of Aii'^traba — for which it is ditticult to 
-ee any reason at all, in the face of tlie orni-sioii of any of the 
works of Seligman, Thurnwald or Hogbin, or older publica- 
tions such as those of Robley or even Dumont D'Urville. 
But from the anthropological point of view such minor 
queries are lost in the great advantage of ha\ ing for the first 
time a large series of illustrations of some of the outstanding 
objects of Oceanic cz-aftsmanship in the collections of the 
United States, described in tlieir cultural setting. 

But it is as a study in the appreciation of a regional form 
of art that the book demands most serious consideration. 
Here are its mo-t novel contributions and its most debatable 
issues. The treatment as a whole starts fi'om a proposition 
that while the solution of formal problems admired in African 
negro art can be appreciated in terms of ' pure aesthetics,' 
an understanding of the relationship between form and 
content in Melanesian .sculpture calls for some knowledge of 
the cultural background of the native artist (p, 8). No 
precise' statement of what is meant by form and by ('ontent is 
given, but taking them at face \-alue, the need for such an 
antithesis as a springboard is not clear. 8urely formal 
problem.s — ejj. those of the .stria dure of a design, proportions, 
arrangement of planes, ma.-sing of colours — are matters of 
se.sthetic judgment which are independent of cultural factors. 
Problems mvoK'ing questions of content, on the other hand — 
c.gr. the meaning of a design, or the use to which the finislied 
object will be put, in relation tn the form which the fles ign 
takes — 'iiecess-itate calling upon cultural flata for their 
solution. This would seem to hold independently of the 
region and period «'oncerned, whether it be negro Africa, 
Melanesia, mednei al Europe or contemporary North America. 
The difference is that for the la-t two we are sutticiently 
familiar with the genez-al cultural context to require the mini- 
mum reference to it in an art catalogue or work of art criticism. 
But ■ Madonna,' ’ Pieta,' ' triptych,' even ’ picture,’ are all 
terms heavy with cultural content : they are institutionalized 
ways of treating a'.'jthetic problems. Hen(‘e the examination 
of the Oceanic cultural context is not dictated by the .special 
nature of Oceanic art, but by the general type of problem 
whicli the authors have set them^^elves. 

What is this problem ? Broadly, it is to separate Oceanic 
art into a number of types and to relate each type to wliatever 
cultural and othi'r factors seem to he most significant for its 
existence. W hat of their answer- ? In the tii-st place, using 
criteria of similarity of style, but keeping an eye on geographi- 
cal c'ontiguity, they have di-tingui''hcd a score of art provinces 
— termf‘d by the author- ‘ cultural areas -withm the four 
major region-. Some, like Easter i-land, the Admiralty 
Island- or the Huon Oulf area, are .-mall and with little local 
styli-tic variation ; other,-, like the Sepik area or the ' Ma.-- 
sim ' area, ha\e many <iistizu*t local styles. These areas are 
admittcflly only a ' convenient rlevice ' for organization of the 
Ilia— of material, and a- far a- this reviewtu* can judge, the 
.-cheme i- well worked out, though the fairly wi'll marki'd 
loi-al di-tmction- of art style m New Zealand have been ig- 
nored, and -ome attempt might have been maile to break up 
the ■ Dutch New {.hiinea ' area with refei'ence to difference- 
between, say, Marmd-Anirn, Loreiitz and Eilanden river and 
(leelvinck Bay materials. The succinct manner in which the 
main feature- of the art of I'ach cultural ai’ca are de-cnbed and 
relateil to the relevant in-titutiorial context de-erves jirai-e. 

Le-s successful are the an-wers of the authors to an as-oci- 
ated problem, that of the factors which have influenced or 
been respon-ible for variation- in Dceamc art style.- a- such. 

It is a problem which tliey glance at -ideways ratlier than face 
squarely, ami their hypothe-es are therefore stimulating 
rathiT than always -ohdly thought out. At many point- 
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they recognize the existence of more than one style or 
' tradition ' ; there are usually two, and they are distin- 
guished by sharply opposed characters — ^ 1 ‘estraint as against 
exaggeration : naturalism as against conventionalization'; 
static as against dynamic ; angular a- against curvilinear ; 
formalism as against emotional quality. In some contexts 
the contrast is seen between the art of different cultural areas. 
Thus in Melanesia one major tradition — that of distortion, 
strong colours, bold interplay of curved lines and surfaces, and 
often huge dimensions — is seen exemplified by the Xew Heb- 
rides, and parts of the New Britain, Sepik ami Papuan Gulf 
areas. The other — that of dignity, elegance, hfe-hke pro- 
portions, avoidance of polychromy, and moderation in size 
and treatment — is mo-t characteristic of the Solomon Lslands, 
the Admiralty Islands and the ^lassim area. In other con- 
texts two traditions are identified within a culture area. 
In Hawaii a simple naturalistic style of figui^e carving of the 
human bod 3 % static and restrained, is found also for certain 
types of human- head ear\ iiig, while for another type of 
human head a grotesque, highly conventionalized style ob- 
tains. Something of the same is found among the Maori, 
though the contrast stressed here is that between the .simple 
angular geometric designs of woman's art and the complex, 
curvilinear designs characteristic of arts pursued by men. 
In Admiralty Islands figure carving there appear to be two 
traditions — one emphasizing angular, four-sided .shapes and 
‘ fixed aggressiveness ’ in facial expression ; the other 
emphasizing rounded cylindrical shapes and ' a calm, almost 
intro.spective expression.' This contrast of extremes is 
reminiscent of the recognition of many other such polarities— 
introversion azid extra version, tender -mimledness and tough- 
mmdedness, Apollonian and Dionysian cultures. How far 
the sharp contrast is gromided objectively in the material and 
how far it is imposed subjectively on the material by the 
observer must be a matter of argument. But our authors 
here seem uncertain how far they ought to go in trying to 
explain this stylistic contrast ; whether they can venture any 
kind of general explanation or had better keep to immediate 
local correlates ; how much emphasis they can lay on basic 
temperamental dispositions, on cultural determinism— in the 
expression of institutional patterns .such as magic or a fixed 
system of rank, or in respon.-e to external influences — or on 
the effects of geographical environment. The result is a 
number of hypotheses, each of which alone may have some 
plausibility, but which when matched against the others 
raises the cpie-tion of con.si.stency. 

For instance, the New Hebrides are stressed several times 
as ‘ a region of \'iolence where man is continually threatened 
by nature ’—by hurricanes, tidal waves ami earthcpiakes— 
and this, we are told, has left a deep imprint on the life of the 
natives, as their art inter alia reveals. This art, it will be 
remembered, belongs to the dynamic group achieving strong 
emotional effect through distortion. But in Hawaii, the 
exaggerated style of wood carving, of ' grotesque and violent 
cpiahty ' is not referred to the local volcanic activity, with its 
mythology of Pole the fire goddess, as one might expect from 
the foregoing. It is attributed to a late wave of immigrants 
who were the ancestors of the Hawaiian aristocracy. Again, 
relationship is noted between this Hawaiian style and facial 
conventions used in Maori and Marquesan carving. But no 
-pecial correlates are given for tin- -tyle in Maori art, which is 
-imply put down as a Ioi*al development frorn eastern Central 
Polynesian ’conventions, and this facial convention in Mar- 
tiuc-an carving i- given a po— ihle derivation from a very 
-fjccial phenomenon the sunki'ii eye- and shrunken lips of a 
muininifled human head An example of another kind is 
given by a suggested iiitei pretatiou of Huoii Gulf art, which 
includes that of the island of Tami. The art of this cultural 
area is desiTibed a- having a ’ lethargic heaviness and inert- 
ncs-, sometime'^ relieved by the flowing curves of decorative 
detail.' It I- suggested that this style may be the outgrowth 
of a culture ‘ where static, inherited rights repress and restrain 
the active force- of man’.- nature,* and tliis static culture m 
its turn is attributed to geographical isolation. Yet the Tami 
at least are known as great canoe- builders, voyagers and 
traders, and the folk of this area probably suffered from less 
isolation than did tho-e of the New Hebrides, whose art is of 
such a rich ami forceful style. Geography does not seem to be 
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the aiif^wer, therefore. But in the Xew Hebrides social 
position is not hereditary ; it is attained by hard striving, by 
economic climbing, by display and the use of one’s personal 
qualities. In the Huon Gulf area, on the other hand, competi- 
tion is only .slight (or so it is alleged), and it is this lack of 
opportunity for personal striving that the authors would 
really seem to have in mind as their correlate for tlie dullness 
of the art of this area. It is not perhaps going too far to see 
in this field of social opportunity or the lack of it the basic 
factor which the authors would like to use as one of their 
main determinants of a forceful or a restrained art style. 
They do not say so, but it appears to stand at the back of 
much of their interpretation. If so, it would be an interesting 
thesis to have argued. But, as with the other theses already 
mentioned, the hints given are enough to render this a 
stimulating book on the theoretical side, though not enough to 
render it a work of definitive importance. However, as the 
authors modestly imply, this is no more than a preliminary 
survey, and as such is of distinct value. 

KAYMOXD FIRTH 

Research and Regional Welfare. Edited by Robert E. Coker. 

North Carolina University Pres.s {OjcJord Univeraity 
Press). 1916. Pp. ./ri, Price S3 (iS.y. 6 c/.) 

This is a collection of addresses commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the University of Xorth Carolina, and 
IS mainly concerned with .stimulating and guiding the current 
movement of intellectual and industrial progress in the ‘ Old 
South.' Most of these addres.ses deal with regional and prac- 
tical matters : for the ‘ Old South ’ has fallen behind the rest 
of the United States in the development of its natural 
resources, and even in the higher education of its own citizens. 
There is an interesting parallel m the development of the 
Pacific Xorth-West, especially in regard to minerals and 
forests. But some of the addresses take wider ground, for 
example on the teaching of literature and the other humanities 
— ‘ we teach history, that history may be learned ' -- and on 
the place of fisheries in a national economy. There is an 
exhilarating enthusiasm throughout : an example, of topical 
interest, concerns the application of electric power to the 
regulation of seasonal temperatures in houses and works : 

‘ as a load-builder for power-generating equi])ment and 
transmission-lines the possibilities are tremendous '(p. 44)« 
W’ill Mr. tShinwell ^ please note ! But in the economy of 
Xorth Carolina ' the bright new world would depend on two 
thing.s. The (commereial) company must stay small, the 
company must be scientific ’ : no Power Board, no bureau- 
cracy. W e do things differently liere. 

For anyone who cares to watch tlie old " frontier ' spirit 
re-oriented on scientific and economic adventures within a 
closed territory, this is a most illuminating expression of 
academic outlook. JOHX L. MVKES 

^ At the time of going to pre.ss, Minister of Fuel ami Power 
in His ^lajesty's Government —Ed. 

The Theory of Human Culture. By James Fdblenuin. Neu' 

m York {Duell. Sloan and Pearce), 1946. Pp. .riv. .■>62. 
Price $5 

This interesting book aims higli, <ind is not ea'^y 
reading. The author, formerly Profe.s.sor of Phiio'^ophy and 
English in Tulane University, and still young, has written on 
Positive Democracy^ The Unlimited Comma ndy. and on 
the philosophy of aesthetics. He lias also seen something of 
the simple societies of the south-west. He begins with 
fundamentals, and sometimes tind.s it a little difiicult to get 
away from them ; but he has made a \’aiiaiit and imlependeiit 
attempt to lay a philosophical foundation for the study of 
human culture. 

The problem of culture, for him, begins with the subcon- 
sciously held ontology of the individual : hi-^ notion-, of fn'ing 
and of value. And as every individual's ontology is formed 
within a human group of persons eacli with hi& own related 
ontology, culture comes to mean neither social growth 
exclusively, nor the intellectual sitie of civilization, but tlie 
organization of value in human society ' the particular 
employment of a pure philosophy within a given enviruii- 


ment.’ This view presumes a philosophy and a method, 
and the earlier part of this book is devoted to expounding 
this presumption. Then follow examples of the method 
applied to various types of culture ; and so is reached the 
consideration of the advancement of indiv'idual cultui'e, of 
social culture, and the problems and outlook of such a .science 
of culture as is contemplated. 

Preliminary inquiries deal with the necessities of the human 
individual, the levels of belief, and in particular of common 
sense : the ethos as a l ulture co-ordinate — meaning thereby 
the ‘ implicit dominant ontology ’ of a social group ; and the 
reformulation of tlie field and main aspects of ethnology in the 
light of these notions — not new, but more clearly expressed 
than by many ethnologists. Cultural types are elassified 
— four ' early ' type.s, ’ infra -primitive ’ (known only from 
material relics of extinct societies), ' primitive,' ‘ martial,’ 
and ■ religious ’ ; and three ’ advanced,' namely ' civilized,’ 

' scientific,’ and ' ultra-scientific '—the last-named still in the 
future. Each type lias its characteristic institutions and 
criteria of proficiency' — ‘ How communal are you ? ’ ' how 
obedient 'i ' ‘ how devout ‘ how personal are yoiu* feelings ? 

" how inquisiti\'e V ’ ‘ how complete in universal interest and 
sympathy? 

On this statistical analysis follows examination of the 
movement of cultures, how they originate, change and develop, 
decline and ilie. The question is involved of the \'alue of any 
culture, expressed in what it hands on to the progress of 
human advance as a whole. ‘ The purpo.se of culture is to 
actualize value in botli its jiarticular and its symbolic 
aspects ' (p. 156). Cultures, thougli lacking m many of the 
qualities and properties of the individual human organism, 
arul possessing others that it lacks, are actual organizations, 
having a certain life-span, and living dialectically in actuality, 
in the same way as Dr. Feiblenian holds that such abstract 
qualities as beauty have actual existence. Occasions for the 
origin of cultures are always the accidents which precipitate 
the accept am *e of an implicit dominant ontology, more or less 
unconsciously, by the members of a social group : such 
accidents are physical movements bi'inging peoples mto 
contact or overlap, or elianges in the p.sychologieai environ- 
ment, that is, ill individual minds ; tiie discovery of a new 
leading principle, or a new method of enquiry Confucian 
moralitv m C’hma, or empirieisni in Renaissance Europe. 
I’his leads Dr. Feiblemaii to aii interesting review of Vieo, 
Spengler, and Toynbee (pp. 171-9), 

Tlie lilu'-trativ'e ' Stuilie*^ m Early Culture ' (rh. 8-11) deals 
With the relics of prehi?,toric societies, with ^laya grammar, 
Pueblo culture, the Ixiiga of Central India, Chinese culture 
and its jihilo.sophies, Muslim failure to accept Greek culture, 
and (rather unexpeetedly at this stage) the eoiitmuity of 
culture m the Ihiited States, with an interesting analysis of its 
postulates, some derived from Engll^.h empirical philosophy 
and the French FAicyclopccdists, some- the ' truth of work- 
ability ' and the ' sanctity of material succe.'"> ' — partly due to 
experience of a vast exploit alile domain (the ’ frontier ’ 
outlook), partly to mutual tolerance among fellow' -citizens of 
diverse anteceilents. The incongruity of some of them is 
noted, but the continuity of the hybritl ontology which has 
emerged is oinpliasized. Men are capable of doing only what 
they believe it is right to do. An interest uig side is.sue here 
is the ■ mythology ' of modern ^^cieiiee vvhii h neglects certain 
v'alues in its ipiest of abstractions, but risks attributing 
emotional v'alue to tliose abstractions tliemselve^, as when a 
matlieinatician speaks of a ' beautiful ' equation — or a Clian- 
cellor of the Excheiiuer has a ' song in Ins heart ' during an 
economic crisis. This Xeo-Pytliagorean emphasis — this 'fe- 
brile language ' -is (’uiidemned as a form of primitivism 
(p. 260 ) : 11 liindors the adv'ancement of knowledge by 

objective scientific method. The relation ot this interesting 
section to what precedes and follows is not very clear, but it is 
a valuable contribution to the whole theory. 

As an example of an ’ advanced culture * we are confronted 
with an orikunal and i-audid estimate of the English. The 
‘ postulates ' of English culture are, of course, not the cultui'e 
it•-^elf, but they condition and are regarded as explaining it. 
For the presentation of Knglisli culture in detail, reference 
must be made to the book itself : it may be said, howev'er. 
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that it is singularly free from the obsessions common in 
American writings. The “ theorems ‘ are illustrated by epi- 
sodes in English history and by leading English institutions, 
and the English common sense and ethos. Insular humour, 
sometimes unconscious, is illustrated by a newspaper headline 
— ' Storm over Channel : Continent isolated ’ : and an 
epilogue anaiy'«e.'' Engli^'h ’ reali.'^in ' as revealed in the philo- 
sophers. Values have being, over and above those particular 
acts whicli are performed in their name. They had existed 
before, and they could always exist again. 

The proof of a theory is in its conformity to facts, and its 
elucidation of them. The examination of this process tills 
the last part of this book, and expresses Dr. Feibleman's 
approach to mind-training, and psycho-analysis : for * tlie 
efficacy of express philosophy consists m what principles it 
can lay dowm for the guidance of common sense * : and the 
first task of the common-sense analyst is to analyse himself, 
by a method * for improving the knowledge of those who are 
averagely well, whereas psyclio -analysis treats the mentally’ 
sick.’ Similarly, a ' theory of human culture ' must be a guide 
to the development of cultures : ontology has a ’ role of 
action ’ : even ‘ a good dreamer is a power in the world ’ 
(p. 328). ' Action takes plaf‘e from feeling based on an 

anterior rationality,’ and the ' primary purpose of philosophy 
IS the improvement of the sub -conscious.' This leads to an 


exhilarating epilogue on ‘ philosophy in a time of troubles,’ 
and on the possibility of a ‘ science of culture ' (ch. l-l). 

As to the outlook for this science. Dr. Feibleman is rightly 
confident. The tictioii, as he sees it, that social studies are 
not susceptible to scientific treatment, results from the 
(ferinan philo-^ophical distinction between X<itnrwlssen- 
iichitjten and tTei‘>ti\sici'i.'>eiirSchaJteK . Thi'^ subjectivist dogma 
he holds to be entirely eironeou.s. All sciences are alike 
empirical and * natural,’ equally objective and normative. 
Science ne\'er attempts to say what is to be done, only what 
ought to be done to attain a given enrl. Hut human beings 
can add a third factor to the factors of law anti environment, 
for they (*an control and modify the environment. At the 
social level, more can be done with science than at lower 
levels. Students of social science have made the mistake of 
collecting large masses of data in the hope that a hypothesis 
would emerge. This however is not how the physical sciences 
have advanced. ‘ A science wants to know how the smallest 
facts tit its largest theories.’ What is needed is a fresh 
method of approach. 

This is a fresh and stimulating approach to Human Culture. 
The book is far from easy, but is well worth study, and abounds 
in suggestive observations. It will lie interesting to see 
how' Dr. Feibleman fares in his applications of the method he 
recommends. JOHN L. MYRE8 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Origin of the Driving Belt, f /. Man, 1947, 

Sir,— T he framing of technological pedigree^ is a 
pastime to be pursued with more discretion and 
diffidence than Professor Lechler lias shown in his 
attempt to establish the origin of the driving belt (Hax, PJ47, 
52). The single-line pedigree is no more easily to be attained 
in technology than in the animal kingdom— in both spheres 
the maypole has long been supersede'd hy the genealogical 
tree. The evolution of all but the simpler types of mec hanism 
has been largely dependent upon the transfer of devices and 
structural features from one existing appliance to another 
(cross-mutation). The material sources which suggested the 
transfers are not, or are very rarely, available to us, and the 
exceptional men, the early inventors who conc eived the ideas, 
have left no records. We are tliercfore only too frecpiently 
dependent upon conjecture, but we must not he too lavisli 
with our guesses. 

Taking for granted the shooting bow', with its flexible stave, 
whose elasticity is the essence of its function, and whose 
string is taut in use, Profc'.s.sor Lechler derives from it the 
much smaller bow^ of the bow -drill, whose stave is necessarily 
rigid, and whose string or thong must be slack enough to 
form a closed loop round the drill. The only common 
feature of the two kinds of bow, is that the cord is attached at 
each end to the curved stave ; there i'^ obviously no similarity 
111 their manner of use. and no as'-of iation in the activities they 
subserve. It would j-eern more probable that any eunnexion 
that oc'curred, as is likely enough, wxis effected through the 
mediation of the thong-driil, which, like tlie how-dnll. works 
by means of a loop of the thong or cord passing round the 
drill, and having a ' handle at each end. The shooting bow 
mav have su^ircstcd the substitution of the two ends of a 
curved stu-k for the handles, but this is (onjecturc* only. 
The existence of the thong-dnll lias becai ignored by Lroft^ssor 
Lechler. 

We may accepit without dcmnir thc^ transjtion from tlie bow- 
drill working vertic-ally to tlie .incient and more' recent 
‘ tiddie-bow * lathc' or drill working horizontally, but what 
shall we say to the jump from the lattc'r to the pole-latlie ‘r 
In this the* cord is tied to a flexible' stave projecting outwards 
from an attachment overhe*ad. })a-"'ing downwards to a 
tre'adkx an* I in its e*ourse loeiping rounti the* shaft e)f the 
cutting compone*iit. d'here is no beiw at ue^rk ht'iv. anei it \\e 
hark bae k to the lle'xible stave of the sliooting bow, it is only 
lecause the elasta-ity of wejod ( buw--ta\<*s of either material 
are not relevant to the i-.sue) plays an e-'.sential part in the 


action of the lathe also : the looping of the cord is. as we have 
just noted, as characteristic of the thong-drill as of the bow- 
elrill. Finally, since a t w o -man lathe, worked with a free cord, 
as in the thong-drill, is re'corded from the Far East {e.g.^ 
Japan), the bow and the bow-drili are intruders in the series ; 
only the pole -lathe remains, for what it is w'orth. 

So far it is clear that Professor Lechler has taken short cuts, 
ancl he now makes a giant's stride from the pole-lathe {or 
rather from its cord) to the driving belt which is his objective. 
As e\'eryoiie know.s. this is an endless cord or band having no 
fixed attachments, and being functionally associated with the 
wdieel (sometimes appearing as a pulley) ; when the ‘ belt ’ 
is in the (almost certainly original) form of a cord, it may. 
rarelv. cross itself at one point, but this does not produce 
a tight loop as in the other cords -^o far considered. In its 
working the fundamental feature of the driving cord is that it 
])roduces a continuous rotation in one direction, as opposed to 
the reciprocating, and therefore intermittent, action of the 
pole-lathe. When the endless driving cord wa^ first hit upon 
there were no doubt already in existence appliances that 
worked by uni -directional rotation, though this was not 
effected by means of a cord ; the spindle is the most significant 
of these appliances from the present point of viewx 

It is clCfir that the differences between the looped cords ■ 
in tlieir attachments, in their associations, in the kind of 
rotation they effect - and the relevant c'haracters and action 
of the endless driving belt, are too great for the change from 
one to the other to have been made by a simple cross-mutation 
in an apjiliance already in Use, and material eviiienee of transi- 
tional appliances wmntiug. As a speculation, however, it 
m.iy be suggested that the earliest type of spiiming wheel, 
or nion* proliably one of its progeuitors. may have been clo.sely 
coiK-erned, since here continuous rotation w'as essential, and 
was in all probability already operative in the use of the 
simple liaiid-sjnndle. As far as T know, no satisfactory 
theory has ever licen put forwanl to solve the evolutionary 
technological problems iinolved, and Professor Lei-hler has 
done no more than strain at the obvious an<l sw'allow the 
obscuie. 

As final and fatal ])i'oof of the author's cool and uncalculated 
di-regard of the siguiticau<*c to be atta<‘hed to form, striu-ture, 
ami mcchaiu--ni when framing ’ evolutionary senes Fro- 
fe'"'or Lechl(*r ha- added a rider — an over-rider even — to his 
--erie-. In a genf'alogical table tit the end of his article, he 
phn’C'- tht* bow at the head of thice lines of descent, leading 
respectively to stringed mstruinent", to the ('rossbow. and to 
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the driving belt. Thi.^ is in part meagrely orthodox, and in 
part, as we have seen, idiosyneratio in its insuffieieney. At the 
head of this table, posing as the ancestor, throusrh the bow, of 
all the others, is, of all incongruous things, that unassuming, 
stringless and inelasti<* weapon, the spear-thrower {(ithitl) ! 
What this and the piano, for example, aie doing together dani> 
cette f/fdere, the creator (of the pedigree) alone knows ; thus 
from a tree without a trunk he has made a talile without a leg 
to stand on. 

The length of this letter is probably. Sir, already straining 
your forbearance, but I hope you will allow me to end it with 
a few irrelevant cpiestions which Professor Lecliler answers 
in his own way, and which readers may like to answer in 
theirs. Are the Australian aborigines a ’ group of mankind 
with close affinity to Xeandertal or primevdl man ' Is it 
a fact that * in the New Stone Age the [stone- blade d] battle- 
axe became so common in Europe that this periotl was often 
called the battle-axe age ’ ? What is the evidence that sticks 
of ' elderberry wood ' (with sand) are, or were ever, used to 
bore cylindrical holes in stone implements, and is it the case 
that ’ the softer the wood ’ used in boring stone ‘ the better 
the grinding ’ '? Why use the term ‘ fire -twirl ' for the two- 
stick fire-drill, and allow the bow-drill to monopolise the term 
fire-drill, to the exclusion also of the thong-drill and the 
pump-drill ? Is a mouthpiece an essential part of the 
Eskimo bow-drill or of the thong-drill only V Finally, does 
it convey a sober and scientific impression to write of ’ harts. - 
horn-tipped arrows ’ ? H. S. HARE IS OX 

Stone Implements from Alberta. Ilbistmted 

>SiR, — The four double-bitted quartzite axe-^, or hoes, 
shown in fig. 1, together with two otliers of exactly 
the same pattern, were turned up by the plough on 
heavy cultivated land, on a patch about ten miles .-.quare within 
about twenty miles of the city of Edmonton, capital of the 
Province of Alberta, Canada. The right-hand upper one is six 
inches long. In approximately the same area were found 
two \'ery large cpiartzite side scrapers each of them ten inches 
long. One face of these was flat in each case and one edge 
nit'ely chipped to a fairly sharp edge, while the other edge wa^^ 
left much thicker and steeper. These scrapers would appear 
to be akin to the Mousterian scrapers of Europe. In addition 
to the above there were two large circular knives six inches in 
diameter chipped to a thin edge all round. These were not 
more than about three quarters of an inch thick at the middle. 
One was made of light purplish cpiartzite and the other of 
white massive quartz or C|uartzite, while others of circular or 
oval or o\*ate shape are graduated m size down to two and 



Eig. 1.— quartzite axes or hoes from albert.a 

a half inches in diameter. Some of them were chipped from 
white (juartz with lirilliant red patches. 

Thi^ whole quartzfte industry seemed large in size and 
the chipping clever, considering the coarse material. 

Some smaller tooU. such as arrow head>sand s('raperr> (fig. 2), 
are made from brown translucent chalcedony, but this finer 




Fi(r. 2. — ARROW heads and scrapers from alberta 
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material is not found in this country in pieces large enough 
to make the larger tools. 

Among the smaller tools are five of very peculiar appear- 
ance. Four are made from brown chalcedony and one of 
white material. 

When laid fiat -side- down, with the points away from you, 
the carefully chipped cuttiijg edge is seen to be on the right. 
Each of them has a tang for attachment to a handle, and when 
so attached the cutting edge is at an angle to the handle. 
For this reason I have called them ‘ oblique knives ’ and they 
are similar to some of the ten varieties of ' oblique knives ’ 
shown in The Stone Age on the Prairies, a copy of which is in 
the library of the Royal Anthropological Institute. These 
five, however, seem to be left-handed tools, similar to the only 
left-handed one shown in the plates of the above book, p. 88, 
in the uppei* left-hand corner. 

There is in the British Museum Guide a picture of four 
variant types of these strange tools. They come from Japan 
and resemble some from Texas, U.S.A. 

Regina, Sask, W. J. ORCHARD 

Japanese Whaling 

Sir, — I have recently had my attention drawn to 
the following description of whaling off the island 
of Ooshima, east of Shiomisaki, in Japan 
[approximately 33' 30' X., 135" 50' E.]. The description 
itself, written by Rev. R. B. Grinnan and originally published 
in the Japan Mail, is cjuoted in Murray *s Handbook for Japan 
(1903 edition, p, 252). To Cjuote Grinnan in full would be 
superfluous, but perhaps this nummary might be of interest. 

The modus opera ndi is as follows : Men with glasses are 
posted on moimtains. When the whale is first sighted they 
.signal by means of fire and flags to the boats below, which 
move out and place nets acro 5 ,s the whale s path in such a 


manner that he may be driven into them and trapped. 
Some of the boats move out behind him and open the attack 
with harpoons, while others so arrange themselves as to pre- 
vent the animal's escape. Eventually, when he is weakened by 
harpoons and stones hurled by as many as three hundred men, 
but before he is actually dead, a man with a sharp knife leaps 
on to the whale's back near his head, slashes two great 
holes and passes a large rope several times through the flesh, 
leaving a loop outside. Similar loops are made near the tail. 
The purpose of the operation is to secure the whale between 
two boats lest he sink. Thus he is carried in triumph to the 
shore. The cutting of the holes in the whale’s back demands 
gi‘eat skill and courage : the man chosen for the job must go 
down with the animal when he dives, for should he let go he 
will almost certainly be killed by a vicious stroke of the tail. 

At the end of the struggle, when the whale is dying, the 
whalers pray for the ease of the departing spirit in a low deep 
tone of voice. After three days a memorial service is held. 
If a baby whale is captured, a special Matsuri (festival) is 
held on the ninth day after the event. As soon as the whale 
is landed, he is cut up with feverish excitement. Everybody 
strips off his clothing, while some cut holes and go bodily into 
the whale, emerging ’ all covered with blood, looking like red 
devils.’ The whales caught average 50 ft. long. 

AYith this accoimt it is amusing to compare the following 
excerpt from the Japan Advertiser (3 October, 1941) quoted 
by John Morris in his book. Traveller from Tokyo : ' The 

Xichiro Gyogyo Kaisha, which kills for canning purposes large 
numbers of salmon every year, held its annual ceremony, in 
the Company Board Rooms, at 11 a.m., Thursday, for the 
repose of the souls of the salmon. Following the ceremony, 
the staff of the Company was given a holiday for the rest of 
the day.' 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge PETER LAWREXCE 



SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

THIRD SESSION, BRUSSELS, 1948 


F(r.->t Circular, J^ine, 1947 


I ET meeting of the Permanent Council 

I of the International Congi^ss of Anthropological 

and Ethnological Sciences, held in Oxford. April, 
1 94fi, it was decided that the next session of the Congress would 
be held in Prague in August, 1947. Our Czechoslovak colleagues 
have found it impossible to hold the Congress at the time stipu- 
latetl and do not venture to engage themselves for any date in 
the near future. 

Since, on the one hand, the general opinion of tho^e present 
at Oxford was that the Congress should be held at the earliest 
date possible, and since, on the other hand, Belgium had 
invited the Congress for 1948, the Officers of the Permanent 
Council, having been given full authority to act in any emer- 
gency, have decided to accept the official invitation of Belgium. 
Therefore the next .session of our Congress will be held in 
Belgium (Brussels and Tervuren) during the second half of 
August, 1948. The Brussels Congress will be held under the 
auspices of the Belgian Ministers of Foreign Affair'^, of Colonies, 
and of Public Education. All important Belgian scientific 
bodies and institutions have pledged their cordial support and 
collaboration. 


The Belgian Executive Committee has been con.stituted as 
follows ; 


President : 
Secretary : 
Treasurer : 
Members : 


Professor Etl. De Jonghe, General Secretary, 
Royal Belgian Colonial Institute ; 

Profes.sor Frans M. Olbrechts, Fniversity of 
Ghent ; 

Profe.'^sor Fr. Twiesselmann, University of 
Brussels ; 

Professor Jacques Breuer, University of Liege ; 
Rev. Father P. Charles, Member of the Board of 
Trustees, Colonial University, Antwerp ; 


Dr. Henri Lavachery, Chief Curator, Royal 
Museums of Art and History, Brussels ; 
Professor Georges Smets, University of Brussels ; 
Director of the Solvay Institute of Sociology, 
Brussels ; 

Professor E. Van Campenhout, University of 
Louvain. 


Please addre&s all correspondence to the Secretary, Frans 
M. Olbrechts. c o Musee du Congo Beige, Tervuren, Belgium. 

The fee wall be Belg. Francs 350 (£2 ; S8) and wdll entitle 
members to many touristic and social facilities. 

Members wJio intend to submit papers may from now' on 
send in the titles of these to the Secretary, Except in special 
cases, the time allotted to ev ery paper will be twenty minutes, 
plus another twenty minutes for discussion. Please state if 
slides will be used. In due time further circulars will be 
issued, giv'ing full information as to the Sections of the 
Congress, the possibilities of accommodation in Brussels, the 
easiest wray of remitting the fee, etc. 

The Belgian Committee will do its utmost to make this 
Third Session, from both a scientific and a social point of view, 
worthy of its twro predecessors, in London (1934) and in 
Copenhagen (1938). The Committee cordially invdtes anthro- 
pologists, ethnologists, sociologists, prehistorians and archae- 
ologists, folklorists of all nations and all those wdio take a 
scientific interest in any of the social sciences, to come to 
Brussels and Tervuren to attend the Third Session of the 
International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences. 


On behalf of the Officers 
of the Permanent Council ; 

JOHX L. MYRES, 

H. J. FLEURE, 

KAJ BIRKET-SMITH 


On behalf of the Belgian 
Executive Committee : 

ED. DE JOXGHE, President 
FRAXS M. OLBRECHTS, 
Secretary 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

A CENTRE OF RAETO-ROMANIC CULTURE IN THE ENGADINE. % Dr. Jon Pult, Fundaziun Planta, 
Samedan, Switzerland. With Plate I 

I ^ X Raeto-Romance, the least known of Switzerland’s four national languages, still exists in a few mouii- 
I tain valleys of the Orisons from the St. Gotthard to the frontiers of T\to1 (and beyond them to the 

Dolomites and in Friaul north-east of Venice). It is the only exclusively Alpine latiguage, and leads a solitary 
existence between the German -speaking culture in the north and the Italian -speaking in the south. 

Anyone who wanders through the Raetian valley is not struck only by the changeful scenery : at every 
step he comes across rare ways of life in the working methods of the pei^ple, in rare customs or in ancient demo- 
cratic habits. The most striking feature is the architecture of the Raetian villages and houses. The stately 
Engadine house is regarded cis one of the hnest types of dwelling in Switzerland. The lay-outs of villages such 
as Guarda and Zuoz (where the well-known Lyceum Alpinum is situated) impress every outside visitor by their 
compactness and purity of style. 

The most peculiar feature of all, however, is the Raeto-Romance language with its numerous dialect 
variants in the dilferent valleys, which are partly Roman Catholic and partly Protestant. There was no 
common centre after the fifteenth century, when Chur, or Coire, the capital of the Grisons, became German- 
speaking, and for this reason two literary languages developed : Sursilvan in the Rhine valley and Ladin in 
the Engadine and in the Muenster valley. Each of these districts evolved its own distinct manner of living. 
Nowadays, however, the Lia Rumantscha represents all Romance interests and is attempting to combine forces 
for the maintenance of the language. 

Last summer a research institute was founded in the Engadine for the study and promotion of the Raeto- 
Romance language and cultiu-e. The ancient Plant a family of Samedan (the chief place of the Upper Engadine, 
near St. Moritz) has given its splendid ancestral home there tor this purpose, as the Planta Foundation. This 
‘ Planta House,’ damaged by an American bomb and now restored for its new purpose, possesses a valuable 
library and a collection of MSS. which is now open for research. Raeto-Romanic literature, which comprises 
some 4,000 works dating from 1552 to the present, is being collected here as far as possible. Works of reference 
such as dictionaries, grammars, textbooks, etc., together with the latest publications, are kept in a cheerful 
reading room. They are intended to stimulate the inhabitants to make use of them, and to give visitors an 
impression of the Romance peoples of the Grisons. Cultural information about Romance is likewise imparted, 
and in the beautiful rooms of the house are held meetings, congresses and courses on Raeto-Romanic culture. 
Objects of ethnographical interest are also being collected in the service of Raetian research and folklore. 
Under the same roof is the law court of the Upper Engadine, so that the house exercises also a state function. 

In the Raeto-Romance library are several documents connected with English cultural circles. The 
first complete edition of the Bible in Sursilvan, printed in Coire in 17LS, contains a four-page dedication to King 
George I of England, who contributed 50 guineas to the cost of this expensive Bible. By a curious chance the 
first article on the Raeto-Romance language was written in English and published in London : this is a paper 
read bv Joseph Planta of the Engadine (who later became Director and Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum) to the Royal Society on 10 November, 1775, entitled An Account of the Romansh Language.’ In 
it he referred to the donation of a Romance Bible to the Royal Society by the Count de Salis and attempted 
an outline of the origin, history and existing situation of the language : this paper aroused great interest, and a 
German translation appeared in Coire only a few months later. In 1800 the same Joseph Planta pubUshed a 
large and w’ell- received History of the Helvetic Confederacy, of which a second edition appeared in 1807 ; 
it was likewise translated into German. The portrait of Joseph Planta which hangs in the Board Room of the 
British Museum recently inspired the young Raeto-Romanic writer Selina Chonz to write an interesting 
novelette, II purtret da Vantenat, dealing with the hfe in EngUsh surroundings of a native of the Engadine. 
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The English traveller William Coxe, in his Travels in Switzerland and in the country of the Orisons 
(4th ed., 1801), devoted a special chapter to the ‘ languages of the Grisons,’ speaking in detail about Romansh, 
its peculiarities, age, origin, dialects, etc.; in the appendix he even gives a small ’ Vocabulary of the Romansh 
of the Upper Engadine ‘ and a list of Raeto-Romanic books. 

In spite of the distance from English cultural circles, several works by English and American writers 
including Shakespeare, Burns, Thomas Moore, Byron, Longfellow, Tennyson. Dickens, Walt Whitman, Francis 
Thompson and Sara Teasdale have been translated into Raeto-Romance, besides Enghsh and Irish folk songs. As 
translators may be named Caderas, Florian Grand. Peider Lansel, Men Gaudenz and Men Rauch. 

Conversely, poems by Raeto-Romance witers have been translated into English. It is the great merit of 
Mildred Elizabeth Maxtield, an American, to have opened the garden of Raeto-Romanic poets to Americans 
and English in her excellent thesis. Studies in 3Iodern Bomansh Poetry in the Engadine (Cambridge, Mass., 
1938), in which she made a profound and critical study of the works of Zaccaria Pallioppi, Gian Fadri Caderas 
and Peider Lansel in particular, and translated several poems into English. She also published an English 
translation of Peider Lansel's paper, ' The Raeto Romans,' which can be recommended as the best introduction 
for those who are new to the subject. In addition she published a Raeto-Romance Bibliography with critical 
remarks (L^niversity of North Carolina, 1941). At present she is working on an English translation (London : 
McKechnie) of the successful Raeto-Romance children's book Vorsin by Selina Chonz and Alois Carigiet. Thanks 
to these works it is now possible for outsiders to obtain a certain insight into a hitherto closed literature. 

I may quote two specimens of the poetry of Peider Lansel (1863-1943). The first (translated by M. E. 
Maxfield) alludes to the mountain spring in the Raetian valleys which comes late and cannot be relied on : woe 
to the little fiowers that come out too soon ! 


MASSA BOD ' 

O sbhichfi Jinorettfi, 
tu vait},\ch inasm hod ! 
ftmo be stdettn 
at dervascJi nil god. 


TOO SOOX ! 

O, pale little fiow'rot. 
Too i^oon thou art here ! 
Alone in the wi klwood 
And full of \’ague fear. 


At hd ingiomidfi 
il dehel f 

per nossa vdllada 
awo nun ey Mai. 


The weak sun has mayhap 
Betrayed thee with light V 
Not yet in our valleys 
I:s May >hining bright. 


La d.scheta be spetta 
chi vegna ba inhod, 
o sbldchn Jinoretta 
tu I'd in-sch nid^.'>d bod ^ 


The fror^t V)ut waiting 
For night to appear ; 

O, pale little fiow‘ret. 
Too soon thou art here ! 


The second (translated by Watson Kirkconnell) describes how in the grey mists of the lofty motmtains the 
poet beholds an uncamiy vision : there is an old tradition in the Engadine that the procession of the dead 
sometimes appears to a living man, and that the last face in the procession is that of some living person who is 
soon to die. 


LA PBOCESSTVS DALS MORTS 

Kh .^otngiet : un lo snliyidi 
■^ul e tribt t>co our dal rnuond ; 
grischd t^^chicra .'^iin la terra, 
navel gri.^rh a I'orizont. 

In la jnezza glusch conjum 
gniva, strati' appariziun, 
da sumbrivas ana lunga 
tnn glivrontn process i a ti. 

Ellas eiran tnot vrladas, 
ed our •'>Hot il tmir zindal 
tnisterius ils ogls glnsdiivan 
cuti un fraid refless d'atschal. 

Davant tnai ellas passaivati 
fraidas, muttas, atn guardond 
cun V indejimbl 'ogliada 
dad un es'ner rnoribond. 

Bun la fin, cur ch'eu tratgnair 
nil podet plu ma suldutn, 
schi rezzpt, t rat t' amt da nair, 
a passar ma juventum ' 


THE MARCH OF THE DEAD 

I dreameii a dream : I seemed to wait 
In some wild spot wheie all things wept : 
The face of earth was grey as fate ; 

Crey clouds along the sky-line slept. 

And through the midst of that dim land 
There marched in vision endless hosts— 
With pallid sight 1 stood and scanned 
A dark processional of ghosts. 

Their visages were veiled, but still 
Like gold beneath black silk did dwell 
Mysterious eyes, ablaze yet chill 
With agonizing hints of hell. 

They passed before mo like a breath. 

Their glittering glance was cold and dry — 

As indetinable as death 

That gazes from a dead man's eye. 

At last I woke in broken tears, 

Unable to endure their tread. 

And sadly saw my youthful years 
Pass darkly like the marching dead. 
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For a long time there Avere people who saw the Raeto-Romaiice language as already marching in this pro- 
cession of the dead. It is true tliat this Alpine language has been more or le^s relegated to the background by 
the development of tourism and penetration by (lerman- and Italia-n-s])eaking settlers. Yet the desire has 
always persisted to maintain this interesting language, and in 193S the wliole of the Swiss people accepted 
Raeto-Romauce as the fourth national language, thus giving voi(‘e to their wish that it should not die out. 
even if spoken only by 45.000 Swiss. In recent years the Lici has by great efforts issued modern 

dictionaries, grammars and schoolbooks and has promoted literary production. In (piite recent times it has 
established Raeto-Romanic infants* schools in the districts between the Surselva and the Engadine where the 
tongue is in most danger wdth the object of thoroughly assimilating children speaking other languages. This 
practical measure has turned out to be highly efficacious. The child will decide the future of the language. 

The newly created institution in the “ Planta House ' is not intended to be a mere dry museum of Raeto- 
Romanic cultural treasures, but a * smithy and forge ' on which to work for the maintenance and development 
of Raeto- Roma nee. 


NOTES ON MOROTAI tSLAND CANOES. By Karl Schmitt, Chiengtr 111. lllmstratnl 


While stationed on 51orotai Island of the 
Halmahera Group, Xetherlands East Indies, 
during the spring of 1945, 1 had the opportunity to make 
notes on three large and four moflel canoes. Although 
the exact dimensions of the canoes were not obtained, 
sketches showing in detail the inter-relationship of 
the various component parts were made. Untor- 
tunately I was not able to gain a('ce.ss to any of the 
local villages or obtain any information from native 
informants. In the description of the canoes which is 
to follow, the terminology of Haddou will be used (see 
‘ The Outriggers of Indonesian Canoes,' J .11 A.l .. 50 
(1920), pp. (39-135). 

Fig. 1 consists of diagrammatic representations of 
the major features of one large canoe. This canoe 
was the property of a major stationed with a United 
States Army hospital located on Deliegila Point ot 
the extreme southern portion of Morot<ii Uland. 
The major reported that he had [)urchased the canoe 
from natives who had sailed it over to Morotai from 
nearby Halmahera Eland. A])])roximate dimensions 
were: length eighteen feet, width ainidshi]) three 
feet and length of outrigger boat thirteen feet. 

The general outline and (‘oristruction of the luill 
are shown in a and j. Basically the canoe w as built 
up from a shallow' diigout by the addition ot two 
tiers of planks and insertion of stem and stern posts. 
As a single plank w'as not long enough to reach from 
one end {)f the canoe to the other, it was ne(‘es'>ary 
to join short planks together by scalloping tht^ tmds 
so that they interlocked and then to fasten them to- 
gether with wooden pegs through the joint. Since 
the top tier of planks rested on the lower tier it w as 
possible to se(‘ the wooden ])egs only on the top tier. 
The stem and stern posts w'ere solid pieces of wood 
inlaid, as it w'ere. and presumably ])egged to the 
plank.s and the dugout section of the hull in the manner 
indicated in h. The top planks at the bow' were 
carved in scallops so that they tightly overlapped 
the stem post. 


The tw'o outrigger booms W'ere attached to the hull in 
the manner shown in j. Here the boom was laid on top 
of a. [)iece of wood, the boom supjiort, set into notches 
cut into the top tier of planks of the hull. A thin strip 
of bamboo w as placed on top of the bi'iom and then all 
were lashed securely to the hull by means of a boiu^- 
shaped support (which in turn was lashed to knobs 
]>rojectinu from the bottom tier of planks) and by 
lashing to a wooden ])eg wedged under knobs pro- 
jecting from the dugout section of the hull. Here the 
bone-shajied sup]:>ort apjieared to be the key piece, 
as the bottom peg and the boom itself were held in 
])Iace onl\' by the stability of the bone-shaped su])port. 
The three-piece wooden affiair lashed to the boom 
assembly as show n in j occurred only in the forward 
boom, and w as reported by tlie ow ner to have been a 
rest for a furled sail. A si(h‘ view show ing tlie 
curvilinear car-viitg on oiu‘ of the upright units of the 
sail rest is shown in r. 

The attachment of the outrigger floats to the booms 
is shown in / and k. Here a curved s])ar (hatched 
in tlu‘ diagram) and two longitudinal s])ars wi‘re lashed 
to each other and to the float so that the whole 
assemblage was (piite rigid. 

Three board seats shown in d, f , and f were la.shed 
to proje(*tion> from the top tier of boards in the bow, 
ctmtre and '^tern of the canoe. The holes for the 
lashings were* sunk in groov'es. Each knob-like 
projection from the hull liarl only one drilled hole. 
The bow' seat had a rounded section cut from the 
front centre and it was reported that the mast had 
fitted against this. The rear seat had a hollowed-out 
rectangular slot and it was n‘porte<l that a board 
ha<l tilted into this slot so that the stern end of the 
canot‘ was partially covered. Beneath each of the three 
seats was a bone-sha])ed wooden supj>ort (identical 
with the one shown in j) lashed to tlie lower tier of 
boards by means of (.*ords passed around the knobs of 
the suj)port and througii holes in projections from the 
planks. These bone-like supports had no holes in them 
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Additional features of the canoe were planks added 
to the hull between the outrigger booms to serve as 
wash-strakes, scalloped carving on the boom supports, 
two natural forked sticks (shovTi in h) which were 
lashed one to each boom on the port side and a 
crescent-shaped groove cut into the top plank on the 
starboard rear of the canoe. The forked sticks were 
probably used for fishing gear, while the groove may 
have served some steering purpose or may have been 
a decoration connected with the Mohammedan 
religion. An outline of two paddles reported to have 


chased from natives who had sailed it over from 
Halmahera Island. In most major features this 
canoe was similar to the one shown in fig. 1. The one 
important difierence, that of direct insertion of the 
curved spar into the outrigger float instead of attach- 
ment by lashing, is shown in fig. 2, u, 6. Haddon 
says that the spar in the Halmaheran type is lashed 
to the boom above and to the float below. The direct 
insertion of the spar in this case differentiates it from 
the Hahnaheran type. Other features, such as the 
method of tymg the outrigger booms to the hull, the 



(Not to scale) 


come with the canoe is shovm in g. All lashings were 
of a cord made from twisted fibre, perhaps coconut 
fibre. Cracks between the planks were caulked with 
wadded fibrous material. 

A second large canoe which appeared to be identical 
with the first in hull construction, method of outrigger 
attachment and approximate size was seen at Xica 
village, the Dutch administrative lieadc|uarter> on 
Morotai. 

The third large canoe which I was able to examine 
was also seen on Dehegila Point and like the first 
was reported by its soldier owner to have been pur- 


three-pieee sail rest, the Y-shaped forked sticks lashed 
to the booms and the method of pegging stem and 
stern post and short planks to form a hull were almost 
identical with the first canoe . Elinor differences were 
the joining together of planks without the inter- 
locking scallops, the lack of scalloped carving on the 
outrigger boom support, the addition of two long, thin 
poles winch passed under the seats and boom supports 
and were lashed to the forward seat and the rear boom 
support and boom, and the addition of two small 
pieces of wood, six inches by two inches, fitted flush 
into the top planks and up agauist the stern post on 
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each side of the canoe. The forward ends of the out- 
rigger boats were soine\vhat battened and crudelv' 
carved as shown in bg. 2, c. 

In bg. 2, d, e,/, are shown the pertinent details of a 
model canoe purchased by a friend at Xica village. 
In this specimen the curved spar was lashed to the 
boom above but inserted into the outrigger boat 
below. This method of attachment differentiate-; it 
from the Halmaheran type. The forward ends of the 
boats were pointed as shown in/, while their stern 
ends were cut off oblicpiely. The two outrigger 
booms were attached to the hull by insertion into 
four holes burnt into the hull. 

The model canoe of Avhich the boat attachment and 
boat are blustrated in bg. 2, g, h, /, j, was obtained 
by a pilot acc|uaintance from Xgelengele Island a 
short distance w est of ^lorotai. A mixed method of 
attachment was u.sed to affix the boats to the booms. 
The forward attachments to both the starboard and 
port boats w'ere b\^ means of direct insertion of dow n- 
ward curves of the booms as shown in /. The stern 
attachments to both boats were by means of curved 
spars which were lashed to the boom above and in- 
serted into the boat below' as shown in h. The 
forward ends of the boats w ere battened and carved 
in the manner shown in J. 

Fig. 2, L m, show's the method of boat attachment 
and the shape of the boats of two model canoes also 
from Ngelengele Island. In these specimens the 
outrigger booms w'ere bared dow'iiward so that con- 
cave depressions btted over the boats. Apparently 
the boats were held in place by the tightness of the 
lashings between them and the single longitudinal 
spars. The boats of both canoes w ere battened on the 
forward ends and carved in the manner show'n in tn. 
The booms on both canoes were laid across the hull 
and tied dow'ii to pegs (two to each canoe) which were 
inserted through opposing holes in the hull. One of 
these canoes had a raised centre portion of the hull 
to indicate wash-strakes. 


None of the canoes or models had masts or sails 
at the time of my observations. Once, w'hile ffying 
in a plane near the town of Wajaboela on the coast 
of west -central Morotai, 1 noticed a number of canoes 
with single, rectangular sails set at an angle to the 
mast. Xo other details Avere discernible because of 
the bight altitude. 

Since the method of attachment of boats and out- 
rigger booms has received much attention in the 
literature, it w ould be possible to discuss relationships 
of the attachments of the few' canoes observed at 
^lorotai Avith others in Indonesia. HoAvcA'er, as the 
attachment methods, Avith the possible exception of the 
one shoAMi in fig. 2, /;, L fall AA'ithin Haddon’s classi- 
fication, and since Haddon has traced their relation- 
ships, it Avon Id be repetitious to do so again. 

Although the data presented here are limited it 
.^eems very jjossible that the canoe type shoAvn in 
fig. 2, a, 6, d, e, could hawe dcA'eloped from the 
Halmaheran type of attachment seen in fig. I. By 
H add on's definition (p. 90), since the curA'ed spar is 
inserted into the boat and not lashed, the canoes of 
tig. 2 cannot be classified as Halmaheran in type. 
The evident similarity betAveen the first and second 
large canoes described herein on the one hand, and the 
third large and the first model canoes on the other (the 
oniy major difference being that the curA'ed spar is 
lashed to the boat in the first tAvo and inserted into 
the boat in the last tAvo) indicates a A'ery close rela- 
tionship between the tw o forms. Haddon (p. 99) sug- 
gests that there is a possible evolutionary secpience 
from direct insertion of the booms to the Balinese 
type of attachment to the Halmaheran form. This 
may haA'e been true in the Morotai area, but it is 
logically possible that the process may be the rcA'erse 
of that postulated by Haddon. It was my impression 
that the form AA'ith the curved spar inserted into the 
outrigger boat Avas more efficient in that there Avould 
be less friction AA'ith the water than in the Halmaheran 
type. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


The Continental-European Ethnic and Cultural Composi- 
tion of the Canadian Nation. of a 

Connmnt irdtion rfdfJ to thr t)if T rmoj 

Pfnhpps, [i) lJ( n rnher. 1941 ) 

'Fhe Canadian of 1941 sza\’f* tlie* ])o}>ulatiou of 

the Dominion, m i*ound fimires, t'leven and <\ h.df 

million. One of the eftecd^ of tlie ])roce^-«e-- of immi^nM- 
tion and of the etlinic trroup ))irthrate- lia^ f)een tfiat ie-;^ 
than tifty per cent, of the ])re>ent [lopiilation of Canada 
oriinnatf*''. from the --o-ecilled Anf^io-Saxon --tock. 

In Canada, until the ('(‘n-U'' of 1921, tlie ln-.ii anti Si'ot-. 
<M>mbin(Ml had al\\<iy> been more numrron-. than the 
hngli.''h. Th(‘ element>. from th{‘ BrUi-.li hie-, are: 
Knglish 2.9(kS.402 ; Scottish 1.403,974 ; Iri^h 1.207,702 ; 
WeJ.di 7.>.S2t> ; total 5.715,904. (In the Canadian 


cen-.li-; of 1941, 32,708 [jer'-on-^ gave Oaeiic as their 
mother t(aigne. ) 

In Canada, more than a tifth but not <juite a ijuarter of 
the po])ulatioii i-. ' foreign bom.' that is, with one or both 
parents i)orn al )i'oad. Thu- a foreign- born child is regarded 
a-. huA'ing. in iT- ^u-ecj )tii)le > e<ir-;, come under the iullueiiee 
of one or both |»arent-. of noii-Caiuidian background. In 
the mu*ghboui-ing Cnited St<ite-;, more than a ipiarter, 
i)uT not ([lute a rhii'd. of t lie }>opulatJon i-;, in thi.^ r^eme of 
tiie word, foreign i>oi'n. 

I liere were, ,it thi^ la-t een-u-; m ( ’anada, 3,483,038 
C<neidir\n citizen'- who wort* Hriti'-h ^iibje(-t-> of French 
origin. I lie-e are a!nio--t whol!\- the dc'-eendant'- of the 
O.ooo -e\'enteenth -century eolom-Ts from France. Cultur- 
ally. tlii-; eouipaet eouimunit_\' of French stock did not 
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experience the Freiicli Revolution. Most of the Canadian 
French (exce[>tuisj: the few Celtic families from Brittany) 
were Xonnaus, with therefore considerable admixture of 
north-man Xordic stock. 

liidi^reiious Amerindian Canatlian-' are in dt‘cline. In 
1941, out of Canada's ])opulation of IH nnllions, there 
remained only 125,521 Amerindians and Eskimos. 

Background of Ca)ta(l(i's Etlon.c a))d C^dtural 
bev€lop)n€nt 

Cabot saw the eastern coast of Canada in 1497. But 
Jacques Cartier, sea captain born m 1491 m St. Malo 
opt) 0 .site the ('hannel Islands (whence he broupjht many 
of his seamen), can claim with more suhstan(*e to be tlie 
European ' Discoverer of (’anada.' He was the first 
European who thrust his way into the interior and ])laceil 
his discoveries on record. The French, who were 
also discovering and settling Louisiana (called after 
Louis Xl\") and Xew Orleans, took ]«.)ssession of Canada 
ill 1534. ITitler Franc'e, Xcu' Fra)icc it was from 1534 
to 1759. As early as the 1750s, nearly a c[uarter of the 
' European ' population of Cemada were town-dwellers. 
Toilay the French -s] leaking Province of Quebec ha-^ a’ 
])ercentage of urban tto])ulatioii higher than any other 
province of Canada. And the French-! 'anadian people 
have recently ‘ refused to form an ethnic party to meet 
an ethnic challenge.' 

The Xcicer Canadians fr(n)t (J()tdnn‘ttt(d Europe 

In the Americas, tlie great ethnun social and cultural 
communities now* in partial and rapid progress of new 
national integration, ranged themselves, and wei'e most 
easily recognizable, by their language groups. ‘ Tlie 
hand and language : here is humanity.' Tn the ^Fiddle 
West prairie provinces of Canada, it did not take long 
to recognize the intimate relationship that language 
signifies between the cultivated man and the cult. Tn 
the ('rucial period between the two recent \\5uTd W ars, 
the British and Foreign Bible ^Society's ottice in W innipeg 
sold the scriptures locally in fifty different European 
languages. Equally recently the great liberal newsjiaper 
The Winnipeg Free Pr<ss printed its Xew' Year greetings 
each January 1st in (57 different languages, the number 
knowm to be spoken iiinong its readers. During W orld 
W ar II, Canadian listeners, lacking any Canadian broad- 
casts in their mother tongues, could listen to an adjacent, 
commercial transmitting station m Detroit (touching 
C’anada) %vhich had continued for eleven years to brcjad- 
cast locally in eleven European languages. 

Last year the Briti'^h Christian Xtu's LftUr stated that, 
in England, ' nine out of ten tier^oiis have no commitment 
to any branch of the organized ( ’hurch, and hardly any 
acquaintance with the sinqilest facts about f’hristianity.' 
In another part of Xortli America, in the neighbouring 
Fnited States, two-thirds of the pojiulation are stated not 
to belong actively to any (.Iiurcli. But in ffinaila. so far, 
the non-English Canadian Ciauinunitie" from Eurcipe. 
headed by those from France, tend to cling to their (.'hrist- 
ianity. to be grouped around their (.'hiircln^^, which are 
a unifying influence, and not to abandon then’ religious 
]>ractices. J'here is a diversity within unity a-' each brings 
the culture-contribution of his ethnii* or language gi-oup 
tow'ards the composition of a united Canadian nation. 

Tl le numerical strengths of the mam ethnic or (siltural 
stocks of ('auada. arranged in order of numei-ical impor- 
tance, are: (1) Freiwh. (2) E^gh'^h, (3) Si-otrish, (4) 
Irish. (5) (lerman, ((>) I krainian. (7) Scandimu'ian, 
(S) XetherlaniL, mainlv < lermamc Meimonites. (9), Jewish. 
(10) Polish. 


An annexed statistical table showed, respectively 
ac(‘ordjng to ethiiii' origin, the comparative call of the 
countryside and the drift to the towns. Of the 19 ethnic 
groups detailed, approximately the three most rural are 
shown to be (Canadians of Finnish origin, 80 per cent, of 
whom are on the land ; of Xetherlands origin (mainly 
Mennoiute^ w lio have regist ere I a.s * Dutch '), 77 percent. ; 
of L'kraimans i • ( JalicitUi-- ' whose forbears were never 
Russian or Soviet subjects), 7(5 per cent. The three most 
urban gi'oujis are sliown to be Jewisli (middlemen). 91 per 
cent. ; Hungarians i ai’ti-'ans), 57 })ercent.; British Isles 
origins, 51 per cent. 

Four of the main etlmic or cultural groups of ( ’anadians 
of continental Eurojiean origins were dealt with in some 
detad (with figures in support) in order to illustrate four 
differing types of the amalgam from which the nation is 
being com])osed, namely those of French, Jewish, 
Ukrainian anti ( Jerman origins. An indication of the 
wealth and du'er-ity t>f the European cultural assets at 
the dis[)osaI of an e\'olving Canadian nation is to be seen 
in the oxi''tence m (_'anada of 75 newspapers published in 
Is European languages other than French or English. 
(In tiu' Ldiited States there are well over a thousand.) 

( General ( )hserrations 

From tlie time when the Romans withdrew from 
Britain to the time when the very varied and even con- 
tiii'ting etlimc elements in England had developed (under 
one (ailt in the (Comparative isolation of an island) an 
amalgam and inofle of life different enough from Eng- 
land's neighbours to make them feel that they were 
different, and for a national eonsciousness (that is, for 
a nation) to emergin it took a thousand \ears and a 
Hundred Years' \\ar abroad. In tla^ Americas, the 
naturalizing and " mit ionizing ’ process is being syntheti- 
cally spee'ded u[) towards the current concept (.»f nation, 
nationality and nationulism. 

To anyone familuir with the Xatiunality and Minority 
complexes (_>f Fkist-(7entral and South-Eastern Europe, 
where historic hatreiU and vicKjUs vendettas and artifi- 
cially conthcting cultures assume religious intensity in 
]n‘o])ortion as automatic a --si mil at ion or economic 
dis(crinunation is forcibly attemptei.!, it is instru(*tive to 
observe, among these same Euroyieaiis newly come into 
the America'-, the speed with whi('h, m a comparative 
ge(')grat)hic isi'dation with a community of language, a 
fair toieran<ce and a liberal sjurit can create a cloak of 
unison linking the ethnic and cultural diversities 
themselve". Economic well-being is not. however, in 
the long run automatically eipiivalent to human happi- 
ness ; and to write thus the history of man as an automa- 
ton would be to reduc*e botli science and the drama of 
human institutions to a pai’ody. 

Tibetan, Toda and Tiya Polyandry. Summarg of an 
Illn<ttrated Lecture to the Institute hg H. R. H. 
Princi Pfter of Cntci, C.B.. 27 Mag 1947 
111 an introduction, the lecturer thanked his 
fellow' members of the Institute foi- having acce])ted his 
])ropi I'-al for this talk a-<. he said, he was in need of construc- 
tive crituh^m and (jue-tiomng to carry on with his work.- 
He warned the audience that he had taken up anthro- 
jiology in an attenqU to marry it inefully w'ltli modem 
ji-^yi'lioanalytical finding'-. Field work, which followed 
studie-- w ith the late Professor Bronnlaw' Malinowski, was 
carried out m tlie Hmndayas and India in 1937 39 but was 
unfortunately interrupted by tfie outbreak of war. 

I hu'- iKj notes had so far been published, but whth the 
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picking up again of tlie threads of civilian occupation 
they might he so soon. 

Prince Peter then gave an illustrated ethnogra]>liical 
accotmt of tlie marital customs of the Tibetans of I.adak 
{Western Tibet). He explained and commented on the 
genealogy of a jiarticularly representative family. 
Different fonns of marriage {hffqtna, yncujpa) were gone 
into as well as details concerning betrothal, initiation, 
cohabitation, morality, jealousy, extra-marital relations 
and divorce. The existence of the chafnadiwg was 
revealed, that is. a woman who. in C'entral I'lbet, is 
legally married to both htthers and sons after the mother 
of the latter is dead. 

Toda polyandry was next exjdained, again with the 
hel]) of slides including a genealogy, and shown to differ 
radically from the preceding variety. 

The lecturer regretted that he wa^ unable to study the 
Tiyas of Malabar (Southern India) more than su])erticially 
because of the outbreak of hostilities. Tliese })eople 
seem, howCNer, to be remarkable for tlie fact that they 
are simultaneously jiolyandrous and matrilineal. 

In a conclusion, tlie psychoanalytical and ethnological 
results of the expedition were given, stress being laid on 
the ethnological. Tlie considerations of earlier workers 
were set forth and refutations of these were attempted. 
The local ])eoples‘ own explanations of their marital 
customs were then taken up and marie the essential part 
of a ])sychoanalytical working hypothecs formulated by 
the speaker. In his own words, polyanrlry is a ‘ not 
necessarily ])rimitive institutional form of marriage, due 
to the jisyciiological reaction of individuals living in 
communities subject to environment<illy jioor and 
insecure econornii^al condition-., and persisting through 
isolation (with the Tibetans) or as part of a defeiu'e 
meclianism (with the l^Klas).' 

A iihn of tlie funeral t*eremonies at the burial of a Toda 
woman was shown at the end of the talk. 


The Santals of Western Bengal. S^nutnarji of a pope.r 
rf(td to InstPofr hq t}if‘ Rtr. IT. J. 
e June, UH7 

The Santals, who number over two and a lialf 
million people, are widely distributer! in Bihar. Orissa, 
Bengal and Assam, but everywhere their social organiza- 
tion and wav of life conform to a single ]utttern. In 
W est Bengal they live m the ])oorest parts of the 
province. 

The houses of a Santal village are usually built on both 
sides of a street running from ea^t to w'est. Jn mo^t 
cases the only non-Santa 1 inhabitants are blacksmiths, 
for the Santals do no iron work. The chief families m 


the village generally belong to the same clan. Tradi- 
tionally the tribe w'as divided into twelve clans, but only 
eleven are extant. Tliey are patrilineal, totemic and 
exogamous and are divided into innumerable sub-clans. 
The human race is descended from a ]ia.ir of human behigs 
w'hu emerged from goose eggs, and one of the clans retains 
a name suggesting descent from the goose, w hich is taboo 
for its members. The mythological basis of clan divisions 
exerts a pow'erful infiueiice over the actions and attitudes 
of all Santals. ^ 

In each village there are seven officials : (i) the head- 
nictn, (11) the headman's deputy, (lii) the guardian of 
morals, a kind of ‘ monitor ' responsible for the behaviour 
of the unmarried young men, (iv) the deputy guardian 
of morah, (v) the messenger, (vi) the village ]iriest and 
(vii) co-})riest. The first five offices are hereditary 
(though in any matter concerning the wliole village the 
officials do not aid w ithout the approval of the village 
council, a gathering of the adult male ])o]>ula.tion) ; 
the two priests are a])pointed by the sjiirits. The former 
sai'rifices to the tribal spirits at village festivals in the 
sacred grove of b‘(d trees {Shorco robiista, Oartii.) lying 
to the w^est of tlie village. The co -priest, w'hose name 
meaiLs ' priest of the back of the houses,' makes offerings 
of drops of his own blood to the boundar\^ spirits ; he 
performs his duties duiing the festivals on the day after 
that on w'liich the village priest ha^ sacrificed to the 
tribal spirits. 

Among the institutions that foster village unity are 
dancing, chiefly associated wdth festivals, births and 
marriages, and, for the men, hunting. The annual hunt 
in wdiich the men from groups of villages join together is 
also the occ^l^ion for an annual tribal council. Births, 
marriages and deaths are occasions for common action, 
d’he women unite for gathering fruits and roots from the 
forests ; the ex}>edition organized for gathering the root 
used in beer-fermenting is conducted in a mamier 
reminiscent of the men's liunt. 

There are dangers to the stability of the tribe. The 
head men' N authority ha< been undermined by the system 
of administering justice, by the fact that the machinery 
of local self-government has developed apart from the 
village system, by large-scale seasonal migration for 
work and by the impatience of a yoimger educated 
leadership. The effect of impending ]>olitical clianges, 
€.q. the future character and position of provincial 
boundaries, must remain problematical at present. It is 
doubtful whether their language will receive any encour- 
agement. I'he great tragedy of the Santals in the past 
has been the loss of their land> : the system of govern- 
ment under which their affairs have been conducted has 
been too remote. 



REVIEWS 


The Story of Water Supply. R>/ F. fi'. (Pofjrti) 

( 'ntuberhqe. Ojford Vnu'n ^it>j Pn:ss, PM7. Pp. 
207. Prin 

Tlu- h»K)k heif>ng> to a cla^s that is always welcome; 
It (leak with a inany-sidcd tweryday subject, full of intrin>i<' 
interest, in a manner which sati'>tie- our thirst for knowledge. 
The author treats the subject with encycloyiiedic ]>readth of 
view, branching oft' into as many side line"^ as may l)e nei'cssary 
and pertinent to the m.iin issue It luis bi'cn the reviewer's 
privilege to hu\'e visite<l many of the si ones t<» which refererici' 
is made ; it is therefore a pleasure to bear witness to the (*are- 
ful and accurate treatment given to his suhjei't matter by the 
author. iMany are the facets thereof, and to each adeipiate 
attention has been given. 


Wells and springs and the means of water distribution 
among prmiitive peoples dial in times before the introduction 
of piped supplies claim much space ; the fund of information 
collected into a few' chapters is amazing in quantity and in 
human interest, whefher it be the use made ot the joints of 
giant bambt)Os for water transport m the Dutch Indies and in 
Madagascar or the liollow ing-out of the butts of living coconut 
palms to serve as receptailcs for the rainw'ater that runs 
down the trunks in the Lhiion Islands m the Facitie Ocean 
(and also to iny knowiedize in the Yasawa group, nortli-w'est 
of Fiji). 

Here I would like to point out that it is no mere * suggestion * 
chat part of the })res,ent population of Madagascar is derived 
from the Malayan Archipelago (p. .5) on the other side of the 
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Indian Ocean. This is a fact which cannot be controverted, 
substantiated as it is by community in the basic elements of 
language, physical anthropology and material culture. 

The reference on p. 16 to the practice of packing snow into 
underground chambers in the Ural plains for water storage, 
brings to memory the parallel way in which ice used to be 
stored for future use m this and other countries after importa- 
tion from Norway. 

The thorny questions of water-divining and of the filling of 
dew-ponds are iiandled in a judir-ial manner, the conflicting 
arguments being set forth lucidly and without bias. Still 
there remahis doubt as to the true explanation of dew -pond 
hydraulics. 

Ceylon Tamils are said to have driven out Arab settlers by 
tlirowing pigs into the Ai-abs’ wells (p. 17), but no authority 
is given for this method of expressing dislike having been 
carried into execution in Ceylon. Similar omissions to give 
references are frequent and tantalizing ; it is to be hoped that 
this flaw in an otlierwise admuable work will be remedied in 
any future edition. I never heard this particular story 
during my long residence in Ceylon, where, indeeil, tliere is no 
active prejudice against Arabs or indeed against any people 
professing the Muhammadan religion, with the exception of 
the Pathans from the border land of Afghanistan : these 
men, in Colombo, are petty nioney-len<lers and are accustomed 
to collect repayment with covert threats of dire iiappenings 
unless the due quota be forthcoming- and this in .spite of 
usury being forbidden by their religion ! In contrast to the 
alleged insult said to have lieen offere<l to Arab settlers and 
the prevailing dislike of Pathans is the trust reposed in the 
integrity of the ^Malays descended from tlie sokliers of a Malay 
regiment once stationed in ('eylon ; today these Muham- 
madan Malays are employed lioth by Sinhalese and Uiiropeans 
as the most trustworthy people to be had as watchmen and 
policemen, in preference to people of any other class or race. 

The favour prevalent in the Hast for water from a cistern 
rather than from a piped supply (p, la) is paralleled in imiia 
by the preference generally expre.ssed for river water as against 
spring water, Ganges water is particularly valued as whole- 
some and innocuous, even when cholera stalks abroad con- 
taminating the village wells and tanks, to say nothin^: of tlie 
dead bodies often to be seen floating past the temples and 
palaces of Benares and of the crowds who wade waist deep in 
the sacred stream and rinse their mouths with its holy water ! 
Similarly, men and women are often seen wading far out into 
the water of village tanks filling their pots with water intended 
for drinking, alongside of others who have just been expei'- 
torating into the water the blood-red saliv^a wliieh comes from 
chewing betel, lime, and areca nut ! 

The ‘ Sudan Gozira ’ (p. 7) are credited with being herdsmen, 
but this surely is a slip, dezira in Arabic means ‘ islanil ' 
and the Sudan gezlra tlenotes the J<nid between the Blue and 
the White Nile and does not relate to any particular tribe or 
people. On p. 46, in a footnote, reference is ma<ie to the 
Gallas of Soiitli India — .surely a slip for South Abyssinia, 
unless some other tribe he meant. Can it be that the Kallar 
tribe or caste is meant and not the African Gallas? 

Astonishment is expressed by the author at the preference 
showm in Gujarat for building a stairway to reach the w^ater 
level of a well instead of using ^ome mechanical means to 
raise the water to ground lev’cl (p. 3U). The reason for this 
would seem to be that the Gujarat wells at time-^ subserve a 
secondary purpo.se in sultry weather ; tlie lower jilat forms 
and the galleries ser\*e as refuires from the intolerable luvit 
which sometimes oppresses the land in the dry season. 

Another instance of drinking water being brought from a 
great distance (p. 148) may he given ; ev^ery day, w hen the 
steamer plying from Colombo arrives at Tutii’orin in South 
India, she lands a number of drums of fresh w'ater for the 
principal residents — w<iter drawn from the Colombo mains. 

All these points above noted art* of trivial importanee when 
compared with the solid achievement of the* book as a whole ; 
the only substantial fault that I have to find is that the index 
omits very many of the names of important places and thint^s 
referred to in the text. To mention a few omissions noted 
when opening the book at haphazard. 1 iiiid that the topo- 
graphical index ha> no reference to Transjordan, Damascus, 


Jerusalem, Switzerland, Arles, Nimes or Cheshire, which are all 
mentioned on pp. 70 f. JAMES HORNELL 


Water Transport: Origins and Early Evolution. By James 
Hornell, F.L.S., F.R.A.I. Caxibridye University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xv, 307, plates aiui text figures. 
Price 30a-. 

It may be doubted whether any man other than our Fellow 
ami Rivers Medallist could, with full jiistifleation, have under- 
taken the task of writing such a book as this. His careful 
and detailed studies of coracles, outrigger canoes, plank 
boats, and other water craft of many parts of the world have 
long been familiar to us in the pages of our Journal and of 
Max, in The Mariiiers' Mirror, and elsewhere. In his 
investigations he has shown an unfailing pertinacity and skill 
in the study of hull -construction and other details, whilst his 
theories of tlie origin and evolution of various types are free 
from dogmatism. 

The author's opportunities for studying the craft he 
describes liave arisen in many or moi^t inst.inces from his 
former oflicial appoint mentsi in eonnexion witli the li>-,heries of 
Madras. Ceylon. Sierra Leone, Malta. T^destine, Mauritius, 
the Seychelles Island-^, and Fiji — inspiring Helds of study fora 
biological ethnologist. Ihit tliis is not all, since the Nile 
Valley, Ugaiula, the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, and the far- 
flung Pacific Islands have hkevvi^^e given Inm opportunities- - 
taken with both iiands - of sketching, photographing, measur- 
ing, and recording, at all or many stages of construction, the 
aquatie hobby-lioi>>es whieh have won his enthusiasm, ami 
which he jiersuades us are worthy of ours. Investigations 
in such regions have enabled th(' biologist in him to a<ld life 
to Ills comparative and evolutionary treatment, since through 
his praetie<d acquaintance witli structural adaptations to condi- 
tions of u.se, in still waters, rivers, coasts, archipelagoes, and 
open seas, lie has been able to make ecological contributions 
to technology — to relate structure to fuiietion and to habitat. 

The author divides Ins material into three main groups : 
(1) floats, rafts and the like; (2) .skin lioats; (3) bark canoes, 
dug-outs, and plank-built boats, m whieh group are included 
seetions on outrigger devices, the prow of the ship as a sam*- 
tuary for the tutelary elcity, and the cult of tlie oculus. In 
the ea.se of recording so detailed and so thorough, it is diflicult 
to select seetions winch stand out as having received favoured 
treatment, but it may not be invidious to mention the cata- 
marans and many other w.iter-craft of India, tlie ^*o^acle^^ of 
Asia and, especially, of the British Isles (together with the 
Irish curraghj5), tlie hark <*anoes of Australia, ami the clinker- 
built boats of Scandinavia. 

Some of his theories of origin and evolution also call for 
special reference. His sugiiestion of the po.ssibiIity of water- 
way connexions between Scandinavia and the PaciHc, at a 
period of milder northern climatic conditions in Europe and 
Asia, enables him to show a preference for a diffusionist 
explanation of the .similarities in some structural details of the 
plank-built boats (and in some other matters) in the two 
regions, ami this argument is well worthy of consideration. 
So also are his views on the relationship of the bark canoe, as 
the earliest of man's ‘ hollow ’ water-craft, to the dug-out, 
and later to the origin of the inner framework of the plank- 
built boat : in tliis discussion be appears to deprive the dug- 
out not only of its priority as a canoe, but of its predominant 
influence, through the multiplication of added washstrakes 
and its own shrinkage, in the evolution of the plank boat. In 
eflt'ct, he recognizes the influence of cross-currents in the 
evolution of canoes as well as in their navigation. The 
theory put forward as to the origin of the outrigger from such 
a device as tlie poling or punting jilatforms of some Ear 
Ea-'tern ri\er boats has a satisfying consistem-y and per- 
sua.-,iveness. whilst the derivation of the Eskimo kayak from 
})ark canoes such as are in u.>e on both sides of the Pacific 
and in the Amur basin also deserves conditional acceptance. 

It Is tempting for a re\'iewer wiio has sliown some distaste 
for ' independent invention ' <is an explanation of both minor 
and major similarities in human artifacts, to become expan- 
sive on the subject of his substantial agreements with his 
technological colleague's theories and conclusions in this 
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direction, and so give the impression that diffusion is a major 
thesis of the book, instead of being merely an accessory after 
the fact ; and if those who scan this review will read Mr. 
Hornell’s invaluable book, and admire his excellent figures 
and photographs, they will perhaps realize that technology 
mav sometimes be — very nearly — a study of living things. 

‘H. S. HARRiSOX 

Land Law and Custom in the Colonies. Bn C. K. MeeJc. 

Geoff reu Cutnherhqe^ Ox ford U)ta'er-sifij Press, 1946. 
Pp. 337. Price HU. 

The amount of information which Dr. Meek has 
packed into this book is too great even to be summarized in a 
review. In general it falls under three headimrs — native 
systems of tenure, the existing land laws m the colonies, and 
the recommendations that have been made to amend or 
improve these laws, * 

X'ative systems of tenure, it seems, nowliere recognize 
freehold or leasehold as we know them, or collective ownership. 
The usual form of tenure is conditional ownership. The owner 
may not part with his lam I except to spec i tied persons : he 
must allow others to enter upon it to gather fruit, nuts etc., 
and he lo^es his title if he fail.^^ to cultivate. In many tribes 
vacant land is allotted by the chiefs, but these do not own the 
land, any produce that is paid to them being a personal 
tribute rather than a rent. 

Where the natives have been left with their own customs, 
things have usually worked out pretty well, the chief difficulty 
being measures to prevent ero'^ion, a very serious problem 
throughout the tropics. But with the introduction of 
Europe<in methods of cultivation the native tenures become 
uneconomic, an<l Dr. Meek der^cnbes m <tetail the different 
methods adopted in different colonies to deal \s ith the diffi- 
culties that have arisen. One of these difficulties is Muslim 
law, which in its strict axiplicatioii enforces the equal division 
of estates among the children and in populou'^ areas .soon 
reduces the holdings to small fractions uf an acre. The efforts 
of colonial governments to deal with the ditliculties have been 
well intent ioncd. but not always based on suffiiaent knowledge 
of the facts, nor sufficiently far-seeing. Many expert 
commissions have reported on desirable changes in the law, 
but it seems that few of their recommendations have ever been 
put into effect. 

The chapter on " Freehold versus Leasehold Tenure ' is 
very interesting. Leasehold tenure discourages the tenant 
from making imiirovernents an<l encourages liim to exhaust 
the soil. Freehold tenure, on the otlier hand, may allow land 
to remain idle, may encourage its uneconomic subdivision, 
and allow crippling mortgages. Another chapter deals with 
these latter and the usually unsneeessful attemxits tliat have 
been made to regulate them. 

I have foun<l only one small error in this comiien<hum of 
information on a most important subject. Dr, Meek refers 
to tlie custom by whicli village lands in Palestine are periodi- 
cally redistributed and says (p. 24) that thi'-' ‘ .seiaires a fair 
share of land to all.’ He has liere been misled . the land is 
redistributed because the majority of owners always think 
that their lam 1 is below the aver.ige in fertility and conveniema* 
of access, hut at each redistribution iMch landowner rc(.eive.s 
e.xactly the same <|uantity of land as he had befori*. KA< • LA X 

Colonial Agricultural Production : The Contribution 
made by Native Peasants and by Foreign Enter- 
prise. Bq Sir Alan Piin, Gf ofjrei/ Cundu rhi/c, ()j fo/d 
Vnirf)\>itn PreA’.s, 1946. Pp. ij\ 199. Pfice I9s. 6d. 

Starting from the premise that tlie encouragement of the 
nativ'e fieasant is an important aim of colonial xiolicy. Sir 
Alan Pirn surveys the actual organization of agricultural 
production m the depen<iem‘ies of Britain, Hollanrl, France 
and Belgium, and coinment.s on the various methods adopted 
from the point of \'iew of their e<'onomic efficiency. He sees 
a future for the highly efficient, large-scale plantation which 
can instal costly ma<*liinery and introduce the latest results 
of research, hut little for the inelfif-ient one whicVi ‘ cannot 
maintain a high degree of intensiveness of out-turn, or afford 
to pay adequate wages* {p. 189). Such plantations should 
m his view he replaced by smallholders, po>sibly with ‘ a 


landlord and tenant sy.stem as an intermediate stage.’ Peasant 
production suffers at present from teclinical backwardness and 
the absence of any satisfactory arrangement for the provision 
of credit. Sir Alan is severely critical of British ’policy, or 
absence of policy,' in dealing with this situation. 

A great \'ariety of systems of land tenure, credit facilities 
and co-operative societies, and relations between growers and 
factory, are described. The book contains useful summaries 
of recently published re^Dorts, notably that made for the 
Leverhulme Trust on oil-p<ilm cultivation in Xigeria and the 
recent statement of |>ohcv on land utilization in Kenya. 

L. P/MAIR 

The Cycles of the Kings. Bq Mtjle^s Dillon. Oxford Uni- 
versitif Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 124. Price lO-y. 6c/. 

The Cycles of the Kings are groups of stories 
centred round the names of Irish kings of the early 
historical period and of the preceding centuries when a stong 
oral tradition flourished. Many of the stories are clearly 
mythological in origin and their association with particular 
kings is due to editing by the professional men of letters. 

Professor Dillon gives summary translations, with notes, 
of a selection of these stones, and says that in choosing them 
he has sought to include any details which might be of impor- 
tance fur students of history, anthropology, or mythology. 
On tliis account, this book may be hailed as introducing a 
wider apjjroach to early Irish literature and tradition than is 
usually met in current Celtic studies, which have been largely 
concerned with the literary form and jihilological significance 
of their material ; the inquirer into the manners and customs 
of the early Irish has been handicapped by the paucity of 
accessible and authoritative translations ami commentaries. 

As Professor Dillon notes, many texts still remain un- 
publir^hed. and indeetl are comparatively unexplored, but to 
actjuire tlie detailed knowledge of the older forms of the 
Irish language essential for the elucidation of the medueval 
manuscripts is to be precliuled m x:>ractice from effectively 
engaging in anthroj^iological interpretation. It is much to 
lie hoped that this book will be the foreruimer of a series of 
works on the other story-cycles and, eventually, the law^s 
as \vell as much of the miscellaneous traditions. 

Professor Dillon has seleided several stories of great interest 
for the light they throw on piigan thought and practice. 
There is the concept of the king wedded to a goddess, who in 
turn was identified with the fecundity of the kingdom, while 
on the fitness of the king dej)ende<l the fruits of the earth ; 
thus the reign of f’urmac mac Airt w as one of great plenty on 
ai'cuunt of the justiue of his rule, but another king was dej^osed 
as a fake ruler for the failure of the crops and seasons. The 
appearance of a hideous man and woman at a royal inaugura- 
tion (lit., w^edding) feast introduces a divine pair, who else- 
where in Irish literature are found attending feasts of perhaps 
a mure horrihc nature. The motif of the Iron House heated to 
kill those caught inside may be related to the conflagration 
stones w hich recall in some resjiects the saj ritical burning rites 
of tlip cont mental Celts as described by a classical writer. 

Ot so(*iologi< al interest are stones concerned with the winter 
cinuit of a king through his territory, tests for paternity.^ 
iinde-prices. and the famous Bdrannt. or cattle tribute, lev'ied 
by the Tara kings on the Leiiistermen. 

It w on Id he helpful if in future works of this kind the original 
word ill each instance could be giv'en for terms such as 
' wizard.’ Explanatory notes on the exact definition or 
imphf'ation of words describing hou-^es, chariots, and other 
elements of material culture would he verv welcome to the 
etlinologist. T. G. E. POWELL 

introduction to Present-Day Psychology. Bn Curt Boen- 
hean. London, Staples Ltd., PU6. Pp. 19S. 

Piice I2.s‘. 6d. 

This book is a sunpleand straightforwardintroduc- 
tion to psychology (*omposed from notes which were used in a 
course of lectures. Unfortunately it reads as such. On the 
whole the view of jisychology pn‘s(uited by the contents is a 
fair and well-balanred one and might, if the book had been 
twice as lons^. have been a very valuable introduction to the 
suVjject. As it IS, the note-form construction of the sentenees 
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in many parts of the book makes reading awkward and mean- 
ing dubious. Alternatively it would have been better to have 
given a longer, though equally simple, description of about 
a quarter of the topics mentioned. In many mstances this 
terseness leads to dogmatic statements which further reading 
shows that the writer did not intend. 

Dr. Boenheim seems to think that the culturally determined 
aspects of sex attitudes are inherited. He says this once in 
regard to children and implies it again in the following 
profundity : * Women are more difficult to classify than men 
owing to a greater softness in outline both of physique and 
character ‘ (p. 40). How this view of s>ex attitudes arises 
can be seen from the folio tting statement on p. 36 : 'I 
have mentioned that character traits can be discerned in 
very young children. This being so, it is clear that these 
cannot be accounted for by environmental influence . . .' 
But it is not at all clear to cinyone who has read even a small 
percentage of the literature on sex and temperament, the 
importance of the very early training of the child, and the 
differences m temperament engendereil by different culture 
patterns. This criticism illustrates how very tlifticult it is 
to make a book of factual notes on psychology, a course 
which would be cpiite feasible in chemistry, or even in history. 
The complexity of recent advances in social anthropology 
and cultural depth psychology makes this even more difficult. 

Dr. Boenheim has attempted a diflicult task in an unsuitable 
medium. In spite of this, the book contains much informa- 
tion which will be of value to beginners in psvchologv. 

MADELIXlf KERR 

The Giigamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels. By 

Alexander Heidel. University of (hienejo Press 
{C.U.P.), 1946. Pp. U\ 269. Price 20.^-. 

The author begins by giving a history and synopsis 
of the Giigamesh Epic, and then gives a complete recon- 
struction of it so far as that can be done by collating the 
various fragments. He follows this with a collection of ‘ re- 
lated material,’ translations of texts dealing with the Flood 
and the other world. All this has every appearance of having 
been carefully and competently done. 

He then embarks on a discussion of death and the after 
life, as they appear in the Mesopotamian texts and the Ofl 
Testament. He concludes that their er^chatologies are ' as 
far apart as the east is from the west.' sin(‘e ' in Mesopotamian 
literature all men without distinction, good iind barl alike, 
are consigned to the same ilark and gloomy subterranean 
hollow,' whereas in the O.T. ' there are passages which 
clearly and unmistakably hold out to the righteous the hope 
of a future life of bliss and happiness in heaven.’ He holds 
that there is nothing in the O.T.. all the books of which he 
regards as of equal authority, which, if ' correctly interpreted,' 
conflicts with this view, but his interpretations of seemingly 
awkward passages, thovigh ingenious, are not always con- 
vincing. 


In his last chapter he compares the Mesopotamian and 
Hebrew Flood stories. He is reluctant to allow that the latter 
owes anythmg to the former, but suggests that both may 
contain elements derived from a common source. RAGE AX 

British Calendar Customs: Orkney and Shetland. By Mrs. 

M. M. BiUths. Folk-Lore Noe., 1946. Pp. .rn, 110 
and 2 Plates 

This account has been published separately from 
that of Scotland because the a ft unties of Orkney and Shetland 
folklore are with the Faroes and Scandinavia rather than with 
the Scottish mainland. 

The chief apparent tlifference is that whereas in Scotland 
Xew Year's Day is much more important than Yule, in these 
islands it is the other way round. 

In Xorth Ronaldshay were so-called temples of the Sun and 
Moon, which were stone circles, an<l near them a holed monolith 
calletl the stone of Odin at which couples plighted their troth. 
It does not seem that these names are certainly ancient. 

Mills were haunted by trows an<l nioglos. the latter a spirit 
which often took the form oha hor^e. A good photograph shows 
the Shetland water mill, in which water is ilirei'ted on to the 
flanges of a horizontal wheel ; it is apparently of Swedish origin. 

In general the folklore is similar to that of other parts of 
Britain. The dialect has X'orse affinities, but the Xew Year 
song is not in the local but the Scots duilect and the song 
which accompanies the Christmas sword dance, though at 
least 200 years old, is pttrely English. 

The high standarcl of editing and printing wliich distin- 
guishes this series has been well maintained, RAGLAX 

Parts of Barbary. ByAlay^ Houghton Brodrick. London, 
Hutchinson <!• Co. 1946. Pp. 255. Illustrations and 
Maps 

If the reader is able to surmount the first 
chapter— formidable obstacle ! — he will surely find some 
passages of interest in this m(>st discursix e book. 

The parts of Barbary are revealed as mainly Tunisia, but 
before final arrival the reader must be prepared for adven- 
tures in China and Persia ! 

I’he writer deliberately avoids continuity, whether in 
narrative or general theme, leaping most disconcert inglv from 
politics to gossip, or from ethnography to architecture, and 
increasing the variety even further by numerous quotations 
from many authors in several languages. 

The book is neither history nor anthropology nor geo- 
graphy nor yet plain travel literature, and is frequently 
exasperating to read, but newcomers to Barbary may find it 
assuage their leisure hours, as anecdote and witticism are 
frecpiently amusing. 

The book is enriched by a good inside-cover map of north- 
west Africa, by excellent photographic illustrations, and by a 
short bibliography, glossary, and index, along with a summary 
chronological table. WALTER FOGG 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Ofkoumene: Shi‘i and Sunni, (f. Max, 1947, 14 

Sir. — I have read with great interest Sir John Myre.'.' 
article on the Oikoumene m Max. but I cannot agree 
with the contrast he has made between the ’ liberal 
Shift doctrine^'-, of the Iranian region ’ and the ‘ uncom- 
promising Suimi alternative of the Levant.' It i^ of course 
a well-known fact that tlie greatest contribution to the 
scholarship of the Muslim ' ( J olden Age ' came from the 
Iranians. I recently analyseil the origins of the scholars and 
scientists mentioned by A. Mieli in his La Science .Arabe 
{Leiden, 1938 ), aiul found that of 128 personalities (excluding 
those of Spain) 51 (or 40 per cent.) came from Iran and Trans- 
ox iana. But can this disproportion in favour of Iran be ascribed 
to the ‘ liberal Shift lioctrines ' ? With its belief in the divine 
inspiration and infallibility, in matters both spiritual and 
temporal, of the Imams, as the descendants of Ali, there was 


a stiong authoritarian strain in the Shra ; and when the 
succession of Imams, came to an end m the ninth c'enturv' .A.n., 
thi-^ doctrine of authoritarian infallibility was tran^feiWd to 
the mujtahuls (Shn divines). To quote D. B. Macdonald 
[Enruclopadia of Islam. Art. Id/tihad), the mujtahids ‘are 
regartled a> the spoke.'^rnen of the Hidden Irnam. Their 
po-ition is thus quite different from that of the ‘ulamd 
among the Sunnis. They freely criticize and even control 
the actions of the Shah, who is merely a locum tenens and 
preserver of order during the absence of the Hidden Imam, 
the ruler de iure did no.' (Modernizing Shahs like Kiza 
Pahlavi have had to break the resistance of the mu pah ids 
by force.) ‘ But the Sunni 'ulamd are regarded univer>-allv as 
the subservient creatures of the government.' 

It IS true that in the higher grades of the Isrnaftli sect 
between the ninth arnl the thirteenth centuries A.n. there 
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WEvS considerable scope for the practice of science and 
scholarship ; but though the Is ma hi is derived from the Shi^a, 
they had in those same higher grades evidently discarded all 
Shih. and even all Muslim, belief and evolved an esoteric 
freeth inking system, employing Shih propaganda in its 
Ismahli form merely as a means of recruiting and indoctrina- 
ting their rank and file, the multitude of lay brothers needed 
to maintain their freethinkiiig hierai'chy. Cultured they may 
have been, but liberal they certainly were not. 

The Sumiis, on the other hand, regard doctrinal infallibility 
not as personal and vested in the apostolic .succession of 
in>awA and mujtahi<U, but in*^titiitional. deriving from the 
Qur'an and the Custom {Sunna) of the Prophet, as recorded 
in the masj^ of Traditions concerning him. The Sunna lias, 
thu's always been open to various interpretation, and in the 
brief period when the sap was rising in the still green tree of 
Islam (notably in the eighth and ninth centuries) there was 
considerable .scope for intellectual *^peeulation and theorizing 
within the Sunni framework. Even when the reaction set 
in and triumphed in the late ninth and following centurie'-, 
there wa?? never any attempt to establish a hierarchic authoii- 
tariani'sin comparable with that of the Shin fniijtaliid.s. 
To this day, there ha'> never been a single authority that can 
lay down an ex ratfiedru doctrine for Sunni Islam. However 
conservative the “nlatnd have in fact ^howm themselves, 
reformers like Sheikh Mohammed Abduh have been restricted 
as iiiiich by the unprej^aredness of public opinion a^. by the 
oh. ->eu rant IS in of the doctors of theology. The extent to 
which We.stern ideas have been able to penetrate the Levant 
is, since tiiey have affected the oithodox as well as the 
religiou.sly lax (though naturally to a les'^er degree), testimony 
to a certain liberalism surviving in Sunni I>lam. 

Prof. H. A. R. Gibb in A. J. ToynbeeA Idie StU(hj of Hi-stortf, 
Vol. I, pp. 400 ff. comments that the Shid.s were ongmally 
in a majority in a veiy^ small area of Per^.ia only. Elsewhere 
in Persia they appear to have been as::,ociated with a special 
element in the population of the great cities, perhaps the 
artij-an classe-., as an exprcs.'^ion of elass-coii'-eiou'^ne?,', agaiiwt 
the aristocracy, whether Arab, Iranian, or Turkish, He 
remarks pertinently that in the tenth century the Samanid 
dyna.sty. which conspicuou.--ly fo.-^tered culture and learning 
in it^ courts of Bukhara ami Samarciand, was thus opposed 
by the Shi ‘a. He goes on to remark that Shkism is not a 
natural outcome or expression of the national Iranian genius ; 
this lay in the field of Sufi my.sticisiu, to which the authori- 
tarian doctrine of the Shi^a was bitterly hostile, espeeially 
because the Sufi movement had been captmed by the Sunnis. 
The Safavid ilyna.sty’s imposition of the Shi"a on Iran in the 
sixteenth century thus killed Persian humanities and left 
no outlet for intellectual activity. The average intelligent 
Persian seems to have sunk into sceptical religious lethargy. 

To comiude, while it was inevitable that the stolid and 
unimaginative Turks should have chosen the more pedestrian 
Sunni creed rather than that of the emotional and extravagant 
Shi‘a, I am convinced that it was very fortunate fur the Levant 
that they di<l .so. G. E, KIRK 

Middle East Centre of Arab Studies, Jerusalem 


Mileihat as well,* but the Tarabin themselves repudiated the 
suggestion. Xor could they throw any light on the identity 
of the occupant of the ancient tomb on'the bluff — presumably 
not a Moslem saint, for, in that case, the Moslem dead would 
have been buried as close up to him as possible. Yet, though 
his origin is ^^Tapped in mystery, his influence with Allah is 
still great and his intervention with the Deity is considered 
well worth seeking. Consequently every April the tomb is 
the object of a ceremonial visit by the Tarabin and then it is 
that their women deposit by its north-eastern corner a 
number of cruciform images, so that now there is a pile of 
some 6U or 70 of these in every stage of decay beside it. The 
Tarabin, however, maintain that these are not Clndstian crosses, 
but that the form is due to their masm or tribal mark bemg 
cruciform. 



Anthropomorphic Crucifixes in Sinai 

Hib,— F our kilometres below the bridge of Abu 
Aweiqila, which carries the mam road from Egypt 
to Palestine, the Wadi el-’Arish, the ' river of 
Egypt,' a dry watercourse plentifully fringed with tamarisk 
bushes, encounters a sandstone bluff about 12 metres high 
and makes a sharp turn to the we.st. In the bed of the wadi 
three or four water holes ha\^e been dug which yield a eojjious 
supply of brackish water. On the summit of the bluff is 
perched a rectangular tomb of roughly dressed blocks with 
the trace of a room (or chapel ? ) beside it. At a little distance, 
perhaps 150 metres downstream, on the right bank of the 
wadi, IS a considerable cemetery of Moslem graves. The 
water holes, the cemetery, and the locality generally are 
kno^vTi as Awlad Ali, that is ' the children of *Aii.’ But as 
to who this 'Ali had been, the present mhabitants of the 
neighbourliood. Bedouins of the Tarabin tribe, could tell me 
nothmg in November, 1945. Other Arabs indeed declared 
that he had >>een ‘ the ancestor of all the Tarabin and the 


The figure given, that of one I stole, sufficiently shows the 
shape, but not the size, 7*> cm. long, nor the colours, nor the 
care and ingenuity lavished in its construction. To make one, 
two Sticks are tii'st tied together in a cross and bound with 
wools of as many colours as are obtainable. In the one figured, 
white, dark green, orange, dark red, and cobalt blue have 
all been used in the wrappings, while the ' arms ’ con.sist of 
white linen rags. The head is a jiink pad of cloth with two 
lo<*ks of human hair braided above it, while the head-dress is 
made up of a crescent of hens’ feathers. Round the left 
arm is bound a wisp of animal hair, perhaps from a donkey's 
tail. Another imago, not figured, had a sort of amulet 
hanging round its neck. The intention to make them as 
human as possible was clearly evident. But as to why the 
images were deposited there, the shy Tarabin w'oiild not 
vouchsafe any explanation. ' G. W. MURRAY 

Survey of Egypt Director of the Topical Survey 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

MALAY INFLUENCE ON ABORIGINAL TOTEMISM IN NORTHERN AUSTRALIA. By Frederick Rose, 
Canberra. With Plate J and text figure 

In a short paper on the paintings of the Groote Eylandt aborigines (Oceania, XIII, Dec., 1942) 
I gave a description of a series of cave paintings in the centre of the island. Mention was made 
of the three wind totems or ‘ dreamings ' (ala : wad'a : hara), viz., the south-east wind (mamariga), 
north-west wind (ha : ra) and north wind (timburu). These are totems of three of the ten or so 

patrilineal groups located in the appropriate parts of the island (which 
is inhabited by three hundred aborigines). Increase rituals are performed 
for the three wind totems and quite characteristic symbols are used to 
denote them (see fig. 1 (i), (ii), and (hi) respectively). 

While on the island in 1938-39 and 1941 I was unable to obtain from 
the natives the derivation of the symbols, but during 1945 I received a 
parcel of bark paintings from the island, one of which (Plate J), now in 
the University Museum, Melbourne, shed an interesting light on this 
question. 

The main subject of this painting is a Malay prau. Until early in 
the century Malays from Celebes and other islands lying to the north of 
Australia would make trips to Groote Eylandt and other suitable areas 
off the Northern Australian coast to fish for t repang or beche de mer. 
These praus would arrive with the north-west wind which prevails during 
the summer generally and depart with the south-east wind which prevails 
during the winter (timburu, the aborigines assert, occurs mainly during 
midsummer). 

The significant point of the painting is that the shape of the sail 
appears to be the origin of the ynamariga symbol. The important features 
of the weather associated with the totemic winds are as follows : 

(i) South-east. This wind is strong and persistent, but no 
dangerous squalls are to be expected ; a moderate area of ' canvas ^ 
would be exposed. 

(ii) North-west. This wind is light and fairly regular, and there is no danger of any immediate 
squalls : consequently a large area of ' canvas is exposed. 

(hi) North. This wind is light, but during midsummer is often the immediate precursor of thunder- 
storms, with which are associated winds of gale force and over : the sail would be expected to be furled 
completely. 

The trimming of the sail of the prau would lend support to the thesis that the symbols are derived from 
the shape of the sail to meet the various winds. Thus the ba :ra symbol is wide and timburu is contracted, 
while mamariga is intermediate in shape. Not only would the arrival and departure of the Malays with the 
north-west and south-east winds respectively be significant in themselves, but they would also betoken a 
definite season of the year and consequently a particular orientation of the aboriginal economy. It is not 
unexpected, therefore, that the aborigines should use the characteristic shape of the sail as a s\Tnbol for the 
winds which, by association, have become an important part of their totemic system. ^ 



Fig. 1. WIND -TOTEM SYMBOLS 




^ See also L. Adam, Primitive Art (revised and enlarged edition, Pelican, in the press June, 1947), chapter on ‘Australia.’ 
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HEAD-DEFORMATION IN THE NEAR EAST. By Margaret Hasluck 


Some twenty years ago, when measuring heads 
in the Greek province of South-West Macedonia 
as Wilson Travelling Fellow in Aberdeen University, 
I found myself in the mountain village of Yerania, 
which lies a few miles south of Kozani, the local 
capital. A man of about fifty who came to be measured 
had a curiously shaped head ; the forehead sloped 
sharply back from the eyebrows and the occiput rose 
in a high peak, making his profile recall a W^illiam pear. 
Soon another man of the same age and the same 
characteristics presented himself, but he was neither 
brother nor cousin to the first. A third man of the 
same age who had the same pear-shaped head was not 
related to either of the others. I thought rapidly. 

' The shape of these heads is unnatural. Some 
common factor must be responsible. The men are not 
related ; what else, besides heredity, could they have 
in common ? Surely only the midwife who brought 
them into the world ! ’ I turned to the onlookers and 
said, * Do midwives bind the heads of babies when 
they are born ? ’ 'Of coiuse,’ they rephed, much 
surprised that I did not know this without asking. 

Now on the alert, I noted that if none of my other 
subjects in South-West Macedonia had such a striking 
peak at the back of his head, at least one in five was 
slightly deformed, giving the classification ' normal,' 

' shghtly deformed,' ' grossly deformed.' I also 
found during the next year or two that head- binding 
is widely practised in the Near East : I heard of it in 
Southern Greece at Chalcis and Patras and in the 
heroic district of Mani at the tip of the Peloponnese ; 
among the two very different groups of Greeks who 
formerly lived respectively at Trebizond and Paii- 
derma in Asia Minor, but are now scattered over 
Greece since they came there as refugees in the 1920’s ; 
and among the Vlachs of Poroi in East Macedonia. 
It is not restricted to Greeks or possibly Hellenized 
Vlachs, but is usual among Turks. So I was informed 
b}^ natives of Rodosto in Thrace and by the ' Konia ’ 
Turks of Western Macedonia, who have the longest, if 
not the purest, pedigree of all known Turks ; they 
came from Konia in Asia Minor at the end of the 
fourteenth century and lived isolated in Macedonia 
until 1924, when they were returned to their country of 
origin under the scheme for the Exchange of Popula- 
tions between Greece and Turkey. 

In most cases only one bandage is employed. This 
is tied straight round the head above the eyes, tightly 
or loosely according as the midwife's hand is heavy or 
light ; her views on the proper shape for the infant’s 
head are also important, as are those of the women of 
the family. It is recognized that between them they 
may deform the head, without meaning to, by 
excessive zeal. With each race the bandaging aims 
deliberately at an aesthetic result. The Greeks and 


Vlachs, who like round heads, wish to make the head 
a little rounder. The Konia Turks, whose heads are 
naturally on the massive side, desire, as they said, 

' to flatten the forehead ’ and ” to make the head high 
and flat instead of tumha (roimd).' The Albanians, 
who also dislike ’ heads like apples,’ do not need to 
bandage the heads of their babies because they 
achieve the flat effect of their admiration by strapping 
the infants to a board, which will be described in a 
later article. 

Macedonian Greeks seldom keep the bandage on for 
more than a week. If ever they untie it before its 
final removal, they retie it in the same manner, some- 
times altering the tension by accident or design. 
Southern Greeks keep it on from three to ten days at 
the midwife’s option, and Konia Turks for forty days. 

Macedonian Greeks, Poroi Vlachs and Konia Turks 
sometimes use a second bandage, tying this under the 
chin and over the crown, much as we tie up a dead 
person's head. Without the bandage the child’s 
mouth might hang open, say the Greeks, The Vlachs 
use it to shorten a baby’s face that seems over long, 
and the Turks to reduce a big chin and to push for- 
ward a retreating one. This bandage is optional, the 
first is indispensable. 

A practice parallel in method and motive is 
described by Hippocrates of Cos as existing in the 
Caucasus in the fifth century B.c. In his Ilepl 
depwv, vddrwv, iottcdv (De aquis, locis), 14, he 

says, ' I begin with the Longheads for there is no race 
with heads like theirs. The length of their heads 
was originally due to a local custom, but nowadays 
nature, too, contributes. The people believe that 
longheadedness is a mark of distinction ; and the 
local custom in question is as follows. As soon as a 
child is born, they begin, while the bone is still soft, 
to refashion the skull with their hands, and they 
lengthen it by pressure, using bandages and other 
suitable apphances. By these means the spherical 
character of the head is destroyed, and its length is 
increased. . . . The local custom, owing to associa- 
tion of the Longheads with other peoples, no longer 
obtains in full vigour.’ I owe this most interesting 
reference to Professor Sir John Myres, and the trans- 
lation to the late Professor John Fraser. 

It will be noted that Hippocrates says the infant’s 
skull is not only bandaged but also refashioned with 
the hands. In Southern Greece today mid wives 
often massage a new-born infant’s head to make it 
rounder, and its cheeks and nose to make them shape- 
lier. So they did in the classical Greece of Hippo- 
crates’ younger contemporary, Plato, as Professor 
H. J. Rose kindly informs me. In the ideal state, 
says Plato, education is to be based in part on fables. 
‘ The selected fables we shall advise our nurses and 
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mothers to repeat to their children, that they may 
thus mould their minds with the fables even more 
than they shape their bodies with the hand ' (Plato, 
Republic, 377 C, trans. Davies and Vaughan, p. 05). 

Here, then, we have a custom found in the Near 
East in both modern and ancient times. In each age 
the underlying motive is given, and some description 
of the technique ; these tally so closely that we may 
fairly argue from the modern, more fully documented, 
to the old. Tw'o cautionary observations follow. 
First, head-binding can hardly be a safe indication of 
race, since it is found among three modern peoples as 
alien in blood and earliest known habitat as are the 
Greeks, the Vlachs and the Turks. Three, it may 
be added, is an under-estimate, for only a bold person 
would contend that the Greeks of Patras and the Turks 
of Rodosto are anthropologically the same respectively 
as the Greeks of Trebizond and the Turks of Konia. 

Secondly, when measuring a living head or a skull, 
one could profitably consider the possibility that 
manipulation has upset the cephalic index. In the 
three cases of gross deformity in Greek Macedonia 
there was no doubt that it had done so, and I destroyed 
the records of all three. To be on the safe side, I did 
the same with most of the cases where a slight 
deformity was obvious. Even so I have never felt 
that the records of apparently normal heads which 
were published by Hasluck and Morant in the paper, 
‘Measurements of Macedonian Men,’ in Biomdrika, 
1929, pp. 322-36, were fully to be trusted. 

The two caveats I have mentioned w^ould apply to 
the skulls found in 1938 in Neolithic tombs at Khiro- 
kitia in Cyprus by ]\Ir. Dikaios, curator of the museum 
at Nicosia, and briefly mentioned in IVLix, 1938, 87, by 
Messrs. Rix and Dudley Buxton. One of these, from 
Skeletmi No. 28 in Tholos XVII, has the same bulge 


at the occiput as my three Macedonian friends ; in 
the others deformity is much slighter or absent. 
This variation suggests that, as in Macedonia, the 
deformity was caused by inadvertence rather than set 
purpose. On the evidence from living specimens 
which has been detailed in the preceding pages it is 
doubtful W'hether these skulls are safe guides to the 
race to w^hich their owners belonged or to the true 
X^roportions of their heads. 

It is possible to guess, though not to say definitely, 
how' the custom of head- binding originated. Most of 
us in England have been warned against patting the 
head of a tiny brother or sister, and Balkan peoples 
show a similar nervousness about the fontanelle in the 
first days after birth. They also feel that the bandage 
round the child's head helps the delicate bones to close 
up. The liveliest expression of these sentiments 
came to me in a garbled story from an Albanian 
friend. She has only one living child and says that 
the many others she bore died at, or soon after, their 
birth because their father's evil life made them be 
born with their heads open. The survivor was born 
at the end of the 1914-18 w'ar, when the American 
Red Cross was working in Albania. An American 
doctor w'ho attended the confinement saw the child’s 
head open and sewed it up. Possibly, then, the 
inventor of head -binding, w'orrying about a new-born 
infant's fontanelle, was suddenly inspired to see what 
a bandage w'ould do. Liking the effect on the 
fontanelle or the shape of the head, she broadcast 
her discovery. But, as already said, there is no 
proving or disproving this. It is certain only that head- 
binding is a very ancient, very widespread custom in 
the Near East, and that all who w'ould measure the 
living or the dead in this area w'ould do well to take it 
into consideration. 


ON THE VALUE OF IRON AMONG THE NUER. 

The information recorded in this note has 
been acquired in conversation with Niier of 
the Lak, Gaweir and Thiang tribes. For a general 
account of the Nilotic Nuer, see E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
The Nuer, Clarendon Press, 1940. 

The material needs of the Nuer are simple. Their 
requirements, wLich are determined by their pastoral 
way of life, are further limited by the scarcity and 
poor quahty of the raw materials available in their 
country. Nevertheless, they show considerable in- 
genuity in adapting their technology to the deficiencies 
of their environment. There are no specialized 
and hereditary trades, though certain persons may 
acquire a local reputation for skiU in making such things 
as pipes, collars for buUs, canoes or ivory bracelets. 
These people are not craftsmen by trade, and their 
activities centre round their cattle, like every other 


By P, P. Howell, Sudan Political Service 
Nuer. Their services are normally accepted by others 
as part of the integral system of mutual aid which is 
the basis of every Nuer community, and they are 
repaid by assistance in pastoral or agricultural 
activities, or by reciprocal gifts. This lack of 
specialization in the material w'orld is not foimd in the 
supernatural, for there are hereditary experts capable 
of deahng with almost any unusual phenomenon, 
spiritual experts, magicians and sooth -say^ers of 
varying categories, wflio demand fees — usually in 
cattle — for their services. 

There are extraordinarily few blacksmiths. Among 
the Lak, Thiang and Gaweir tribes I have only heard 
of seven, and there is no evidence that they w'ere more 
numerous in the past. Moreover, they are nearly all 
of Dinka origin and are knowni as foreigners. None of 
them know' how to extract or smelt iron, and all the 
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crude iron they use is imported. They are now 
primarily concerned with refashioning and ornament- 
ing the rough spear-blades imported into Nuer 
country by Arab merchants from Omdurman. There 
is no evidence that blacksmiths are found in greater 
numbers among other Nuer tribes, even in the West 
where the 3 " have contact with other peoples who are 
wideh" known as skilled craftsmen. 

Dr. Evans-Pritchard, writing principal^ of the 
Lou Nuer, sa^^s : 

‘ Xuer have no knowledge of smelting iron and little of 
the blacksmith’s art. I have never seen a forge and, 
though there are certainly some blacksmiths, theii* art is 
crude and may be regarded as a recent innovation, at 
any rate in most parts of Xuerland. Spears bought from 
Arab merchants are beaten out in the cold.’^ 

Jackson, writing of the Xuer in 1923, says : 

* There is no iron in the district inhabited by Nuer.^ 
This is imported either from Jur country, or Abysinnia, 
or exchanged for animals or grain. The art of smithy- 
ing is as a rule handed down from father to son, but the 
smiths as a class are not a special caste nor do they 
possess any privileges or honours. They are usually 
paid in sheep or goats for the work they perform.’^ 

Iron wares which are considered either essential or 
desirable b}^ the Nuer are limited. Spears, particularl 3 ' 
fish-spears, are necessar 3 ^ Now that the Nuer cul- 
tivate more extensive!}', iron hoes are essential. 
Iron bangles, rings, ornaments and cattle bells are 
prized. Before the influx of trade from the North, all 
these things were obtained either as boot}- or b}" 
peaceful barter from the Dinka west of the Nile (and 
through them from other tribes bevond), from 
Ab^'ssinia and, to a lesser extent, from the Shilluk. 
This trade was not very extensive, at an}- rate in the 
more remote parts of Nuerland where communica- 
tions were difficult, and iron thus attained a compara- 
tivel}' high value when expressed in terms of cattle. 
For this reason there were no special patterns of spear 
blade peculiar to the Nuer. Certain shapes were 
popular, and each t^'pe had a special name and each 
name usuall}' denoted also the origin. 

For the most part, wood, bone and horn were used as 
substitutes. Hoes (called kalum, as opposed to 
iron hoes called purr) were made of wood, sometimes 
with a bone blade. These cannot have been very 
eflective in clearing the hard ‘ cotton soil,' but it must 
be remembered that the Nuer had more cattle in those 
da^’s and relied less on agriculture than the\' do 
tf>dav. Bangles and ornaments were localh' made of 
bone, wood or hair and ivor\', ^ while cow- bells were 
made of Dom nuts. Spears were made of antelope 

^ K. H. Kvans-Fntchard, The Xuer, p. Clarendon Press, 
1940 . 

- There are area-^ in Xuerland where iron-^tone nodules are 
found, but It is doubtful whether iron could be extracted from 
them, at any rate by primitive methods. 

^ H. C. Jackson, The Nuer of the Upper Nile Province, 
S.X.n. 1923. 

* See P. P. Howell, A Note on Elephants and Elephant 
Hunting nynoiiQ the Nuer, S.X.R. vol. XXVI, Part 1, 1945. 
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horns, ebony or other hard wood, and from bone. ^ 
On this subject Jackson says : 

' Spears were originally made from horn of an antelope 
— such as Tiang, white -eared cob, waterbuck, roan, 
Mrs. Grey’s cob — or were fashioned out of the legbone of 
a giraffe or a piece of ebony. The horn of the antelope 
was softened in water and straightened out imtil it 
formed an interesting, though primitive, weapon.® 

Jackson also pubhshes a photograph of Nuer 
possessions.’' This includes no less than ten spears 
made from materials other than iron and only three 
iron spears. He does not sa}^ whether these were 
collected as curios, or whether, even as late as 1923, 
the proportion of iron spears was as low as this. It 
seems probable that by that date iron was much more 
common, but all Nuer informants, when speaking 
vaguel}' of the old days, say that a man would possess 
only one iron spear to two or three others. Jackson 
mentions that at the time of writing, iron was fast 
displacing wood and bone. 

' Since iron and steel have been procurable through the 
Abyssinians and traders, metal is today largely used in 
the manufacture of their spears with the result that the 
older and more curious variety is fast tending to dis- 
appear,’® 

Their disappearance has been accelerated by the 
large-scale import of ready-made trade spears, which 
are sold for a few piastres by Arab merchants. 
Wooden, bone or horn spears which are known as 
giit, as opposed to iron spears which are known as 
mur, are now almost unknown and in some areas are 
regarded with considerable amusement b}" the 3 "ounger 
generation of Nuer. The iron spear is no longer a 
luxur}" ; the giit is a thing of the past. Although I 
have often examined the hundreds of spears which 
are stacked against the trees at any Court meeting, I 
have not seen more than half a dozen examples alto- 
gether, and these were all of ebony, never of bone or 
horn. A few are still kept as they are considered 
particular!}" effective in war, and the Nuer hope they 
may one day be able to use them. 

Nuer say that an iron spear is much easier to use and 
that it requires a strong man indeed to defeat his 
enemy with wooden or bone spears alone. They also 
say that although it requires greater skill and strength 
to inflict a wound with a giit, the wounds once 
inflicted are much more severe and more frequently 
fatal. The comparison is that of a large-bore soft- 
nosed bullet to a small-bore solid of higher velocity. 
The relative difficulty of fighting with these spears is 
of special interest. In their raids upon neighbouring 

^ ■ Till recently they possessed very few iron spears, cher- 
inhed a'i heirlooms, but used instead the straightened horns of 
antelope and buck, ebony wood and the rib-bones of giraffe, 
all of which are still used today, though almost entirely for 
dances.’ Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer, p. 86 (see also fig. II, 
p. 115). 

® Op. cit., p. 125. 

" lbid.,p. 128. 

® Ibid., p. 125. 
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tribes the Nuer have almost always been successful. 
Yet from what information is available it seems likely 
that their neighbours had a higher proportion of metal 
spears, for it was from them that the Xuer obtained 
what iron they had.^ It shows at any rate that the 
answer to the Nuer successes in war is not to be 
found in the superiority of their weapons. 

The relative scarcity of iron among the Nuer is 
clear enough when we come to analyse the traditional 
scales of the compensation in cattle demanded for 
recognized wrongs ; these, although they vary 
considerably from tribe to tribe, can be quoted by the 
older generation of Nuer with fair consistency. It is 
problematical whether they were strictly followed in 
settlement of disputes in the past and they appear to 
exist in tradition more as a basis for compromise than 
a strict law. Moreover, many cases were not settled 
at all and so exact a set of ruHngs does not imply also 
an institutionahzed legal system whereby all wrongs 
were righted on a defined pattern. The likelihood of 
damages being paid and the amount which was paid 
depended largely on the relationship of the parties 
concerned, their kinship affinity, their territorial 
proximity and the political cohesion of the com- 
munity in which they dwelt. The fact remains that 
these customary payments have lasted in tribal 
tradition, and whether they were applied and to what 
extent they were applied does not detract from their 
value in indicating the importance placed upon cer- 
tain observances in the tribal estimate of what is a 
right and what is a wTong. Further analysis shows 
how moral values are modified by changing economic 
conditions. This is especially so in assessing the 
relative value of personal possessions, and in particular 
those made of iron. 

Theft, as we define it, is rare among the Nuer. 
What is often described as cat tie -theft is usually not 
theft at all, but ' self-help.' Nuer do not steal their 
Nuer neighbour's cattle merely because they covet 
them, but because they claim some real or mistaken 
right to the animals by reason of some kinshij) 
obhgation or in settlement of a debt which the owner 
will not pay. Theft of other things is unusual be- 
cause most forms of personal property are made from 
materials so easily obtainable that the Nuer does not 
bother to take them. If he did so, the owner would 
either regard their removal as part of the com- 
munity system in which mutual obligations play their 
part or he would not take the trouble to dispute the 
matter. Only a persistent thief of this sort of thing 
makes himself unpopular, and possession of the things 
he steals is not sufficient recompense for unpopularity 


^ The Diiika had .similar wooden or bone spears called by 
them agity but some Dinka tribes knew how to smelt iron 
and most tribes were in closer contart with the iron trade 
routes than the Xuer ever were. 


to the average Nuer. Certain possessions are con- 
sidered in another category altogether, either because 
they are difficult to obtain or their misappropriation 
results in economic hardship. In most cases com- 
pensation demanded for their removal was (in the 
past) astonishingly high and apparently out of all 
proportion to their actual value. It should be noted, 
however, that all the articles recognized in tradition 
as being sufficiently valuable to call for compensation 
at all are articles which were traded for cattle. 
It was this and their relative economic utility which 
determined the scales of compensation. The only 
personal property thus recognized was grain, canoes, 
and iron implements. 

The number of cattle demanded for the theft of iron 
implements seems to have varied very considerably 
from tribe to tribe and it may be that this variation 
was conditioned by the ease or difficulty with wffiich 
they were obtained. Lak Nuer say that compensa- 
tion for a spear (rnut) or a fish-spear (hitlt) was as 
much as five head of cattle. In Lou country (accord- 
ing to Mr. B, A. Lewis) the traditional compensation 
for a fish -spear was six head of cattle. This also 
applied in Gaweir country, but whereas in Lou a 
fighting spear was assessed at four head of cattle, in 
Gaweir a fighting spear was not considered worthy of 
compensation at all, and only substitution or restitu- 
tion was necessary to end the dispute. Gaweir had 
considerable trade relations with the At wot Dinka, 
from whom many spears were obtained, and it is 
possible that they had more such spears than Lou or 
Lak, On the other hand, they may have considered 
the giit a full substitute — equally effective though 
harder to use. 

Fish -spears were imiversally of high value and there 
is a probable reason for this. Whereas wood, bone or 
horn provided a local substitute for iron in the 
manufacture of fighting or hunting spears, fish-spears 
were never made of these materials. All Nuer 
informants say that neither they nor their ancestors 
made fish-spears from bone. They might well have 
done so, for bone harpoons are not uncommon among 
primitive peoples, but Nuer say that the difficulty 
arises in the hafting. The gilt (horn or wood or 
bone) is fixed at the joint with an unsewTi leather collar 
made from the tail skin of an ox. This is soaked and 
stretched round the haft, where it shrinks as it dries. 
Such a collar on a fish -spear would be useless in water. 
Further, among all Nuer tribes and particularly in 

Xuer say Jhat, whether the wrong was intentional or 
accidental, equm compensation should be paid. Theoreti- 
cally, intention is not usually considered in Xuer customar\’ 
law. Thus a man who breaks his neighbour’s hoe is liable to 
pay the same damage as if he deliberately stole it. This is 
theory only, because the scales of compensation are a basis of 
compromise and not a set rule, and the o^ner is not so in- 
censed by the latter wTong and therefore more willing to 
compromise, 
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Lou and Gaweir, the fish-spear is of considerable 
value in the subsistence economy of the people. They 
have always relied upon fishing to supplement their 
diet and the only effective method of fishing which 
they know is to spear them. Hence the iron fishing- 
spear was not only rare and without a substitute, but 
was also of enormous economic value. 

Even so, six head of cattle seems an extraordinarily 
high estimate of the value of a fish-spear and most 
Nuer informants have told me that it is out of all 
proportion to the actual trade value even in early 
times. They say that in the days when iron was 
scarce a man would have to travel far to get them, but 
he could probably acquire several hoes, fish -spears, or 
axes for one cow- calf. The principles which under- 
lie Nuer customary law show no evidence of a concept 
of punishment or punitive damages. The scales were 
in any case more a traditional estimate of the serious- 
ness of a wrong, and it is milikely that a man would 
ever agree to pay six head of cattle as damages for 
stealing a fish-spear even when weighed against the 
disapproval of his fellow s and the consequent lack of 
privilege or secmity. This traditional valuation is 
probably a purely fictitious one indicating how^ 
serious a wrong is the theft of a fish-spear or else it 


includes a potential valuation of the economic loss and 
consequent suffering imposed on the owner by that 
loss.i^ Hoes and axes also demanded a high rate of 
compensation in some Nuer tribes. 

Whatever the inconsistencies and variations foimd 
in these customary scales of compensation, however 
rare their application in part or in full, their existence 
in tradition show^s how- valuable iron was in those 
days. Apart from grain and canoes (another article 
of economic importance to riverain Nuer, and one 
difficult to obtain except by payment of cattle), the 
iron articles alone are recorded as worthy of compensa- 
tion at all. Now that all iron implements or weapons 
are so easily obtained by payment of cash and not 
cattle, their theft is no longer considered a serious 
offence and no compensation is recognized. All that 
is demanded is peaceful restitution or its equivalent. 


For example — compensation for breakage of a little 
finger was one cow-calf. The injured man may be unable to 
cultivate, to herd and guard the cattle, or to carry a spear or 
shield for defence. Potentially he is a liability rather than an 
asset to his group, and the equilibrium can only be restored by 
payment of cattle. There is no compensation for breaking a 
man's skull. Either he dies — in which case full compensation 
for homicide must be paid if feud is not to follow — or he 
recovers and is no longer a Uability. 


SHORTER NOTES 


West Africa and Indonesia. A Summary of the im 
Thum Memorial Lecture delivered by Professor 
J. H, Huttoru 10 April 1947 

' West Africa and Indonesia : a Problem 
in Distribution ' was the subject of the im Tliurn 
Memorial Lecture delivered in Edinburgh on 10 April, 
imder the auspices of the Scottish Anthropological and 
Folklore Society, by Professor John H. Hutton, C.I.E., 
D.Sc., Cambridge University. The lecture followed the 
annual dinner of the Society, at which the President. 
Professor H. J. Rose, St. Andrew’s University, jiresided. 

Professor Hutton said that the occurrence of identical 
or closely similar features of culture in different parts uf 
the globe, often separated by considerable distances, hafl 
led in the past to the development of various hypotheses 
to account for these phenomena and sometimes to extreme 
views as to tlieir causation. He sought to sliow that 
close resemblances existed in certain respects between 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Southern Nigeria in V\ est 
Africa and the peoples occupying islands in the Indian 
archipelago and areas on the adjoining mainland of 
South-East Asia, Assam in particular. 

Tlie resemblances in these two areas were to be seen 
most clearly in beliefs and practices associated with 
hea<l-h anting and with the disposal of the dead, and in 
beliefs about the nature of tlie soul or of life which in 
fact underlay and were expressed in the pi-actice of head- 
himting and the method of disposing of the dead. 

The conclusion was reached that the similarities be- 
tween Nigerian and Indonesian belief and practice in 
respect of these features of culture were too close to be 
fortuitous, and by w-ay of explanation an hypothesis 
was put forward of actual contact by sea between the 
peoples living on the shores of the Indian Ocean and those 


on the Bight of Benin. Indonesian voyagers occupied 
Madagascar and imposed their languages and cultures. 
It was suggested that they went beyond that, doubled 
tlie Cape of C^ood Hope, and succeeded in sailing as far 
north as the Gold Coast, and that they left behind 
evidence of their culture in beliefs and practices still 
extant among West African tribes. 

Societe d’Eth nograph ie Fran^aise 

The President and Council of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute have learned with 
great pleasure of the foundation early this year 
of a society for the study of the ethnography of France, 
and have addressed a cordial message of congratulation 
and goodwill to the Officers and Coiincil of the new body. 
The inaugural meeting was held on 21 February at the 
^lusee National des Arts et Traditions Populaires (Palais 
de Chaillot, Paris, 16^), with which the Society has the 
closest connexions. The first President of the Society is 
M. Michel de Boiiard, and the Conseil d' Administration 
elected at the same time includes many distinguished 
names ; the Officers, forming the Bureau of the Council, 
are M. de Boiiard (President), MM. Vergnet-Ruiz, 
Riviere and Paraiii (Vice-Presidents), M. Maget (General 
Secretary ), M. Lailler (Joint General Secretary), MM. 
Limel and Mihura (Deleg ues d la Propagande)^ M. 
Dimiont (Director of Publications), Mile. Tremaud 
(Archivist) and 3Ille. Tardieu (Treasurer). 

The Society sets out. according to the programme 
drawn up for it by M. Marcel Maget, Director of the 
Laboratoire d 'Ethnographic fran 9 aise, to encourage 
adaptation and diffusion of ethnographical methods of 
research by specialists, formed into working parties^ 
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in the various humane sciences from all regions of 
France ; intellectual contact between persons and 
institutions interested in the study of France ; prepara- 
tion of joint schemes of work intended to co-ordinate 
efforts and render them more quickly effective; and 
dissemination of the results obtained under this pro- 
gramme among official bodies and the general public. 

The specific activities proposed are : field work and 
research in French ethnography, in collaboration with the 
Museum ; the establishment of a library and archives in 
the ^Museum (which is the Society's home) to supplement 
its already considerable resources ; publication of a 
muneographed monthly bulletin, Le ^lois d' Ethnographic 
frangaiscj with which Man is in exchange relations 
(containing bibliographical information, reviews, notes 
on work in progress. Museum activities, etc.), of an 
annual, Annalcs Ethnographic frangaise (for the 
publication of research by members), and later, of films, 
photographs, ^amophone records, etc. ; periodical 
meetings to review work done and settle a programme for 
the succeeding period, (a) monthly, consisting of a lec- 
ture followed by discussion, and (b) annual, to last 
several days and be held alternately in Paris and the 
provinces, to study a problem from the points of view of 
several disciplines and delimit its ethnographical aspects ; 
and occasional group meetings, of members and others, to 
study some general or regional problem of special interest 
or urgency. 

The subscription is 200 francs a year and covers 
among other advantages receipt of the monthly bulletin. 


The first few numbers contain valuable information 
about current activities in this important field. Nobody 
who knows of the outstanding work of Professor Riviere 
and his collaborators in the last few yeai*s (see Man, 
1947, 2) will doubt that the new Society has a great 
future : and it will be widely hoped that the Royal 
Anthropological Institute will soon find means of 
encouraging these sadly neglected studies in this 
country. WILLIAM FAGG 


Folk Music and Dance Festival, Edinburgh, 1948 

The Scottish x\nthropological and Folklore 
Society is making plans for the holding in 
Edinburgh, from 28 Jvme to 3 July, 1948, 
of a Folk Music and Dance Festival. Promises of 
co-operation have been received from the English Folk 
Dance and h5ong Society, the Scottish Country Dance 
Society, the Irish Folklore Institute, the Belfast Folk- 
Dance Society, the Folk-Lore Society, and the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. The programme for the 
Festival, now in course of preparation, includes morning 
sessions for the reading of papers, evening sessions for 
folk -dance displays aiul concerts, and open-air ]>erfor- 
mances. An exhibition of material relating to folk 
dancing and folk music will also be arranged. The scope 
of the Festival is limited to the British Isles. It is hoped 
that England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the Isle of 
Man will all be represented by folk singers and dancers. 



REVIEWS 
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Pueblo Indian Embroidery. By H. P. Mera. Santa Fe, 
I M New ^Mexico : JMemoirs of the Laboratory of Anthro- 
I "iCi Vol, IF, 1943. Pp. iv, 73, including 26 

plates. No price stated 

In the voluminous literature on the Pueblo Indians little 
specific attention has hitherto been paid to their embroidery, 
although this craft must, in Dr. Mera’s words, ‘ be considered 
to have been . . . one of the outstanding outlets for artistic 
expression . . among them. A suggested reason for this 
neglect is the scarcity of specimens surviving from earlier 
periods upon which a full study of its development could be 
based. 

Pueblo embroidery has been considered by some authorities 
to be a wholly intrusive trait having its origin in church 
vestments looted from the missionaries left behind in New 
Mexico by Vazquez de Coronado in 1542, and by others to 
have been introduced by Mexican Indians accompanying the 
same expedition. Dr. Mera, while agreeing that available 
evidence as to origin does not admit of dogmatic conclusions, 
makes out a very good case for believing that some form of 
embroidery was practised on the southern fringe of the Pueblo 
area at least as early as the 12th century. Whether or not 
the rudiments of the technique are aboriginal—and the basic 
stitch employed today is not known to be used in any other 
part of the world— the designs are distinctively Indian. 

♦Mural paintings at Awatovi assigned to the 15th century 
include figures wearing kilts decorated with motifs essentially 
similar to those still being embroidered in the Hopi pueblos. 
The high development of negative design elements is again 
apparently imique. 

Since about 1880, when commercial fabrics began to be 
traded into the south-west, embroidery has declined, and it 
is now restricted mainly to kilts and mantas for ceremonial 
wear. The areas embroidered on kilts are now the outer 
edges which lie vertically along the thigh when the garment 
is worn, although the nature of the basic design indicates that 
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it was originally conceived as horizontal- Miss B. Freire- 
iNIarreco, whose detailed notes on embroidery technique as 
observed at Hano (1912-13) are now in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, suggested that what is nowadays a kilt was formerly 
worn as a pilch with the decorated margins hanging horizon- 
tally fore and aft. The Awatovi murals, however, show 
horizontal decoration on kilts, not pilches, so that some other 
explanation of the change must be sought . Dr. Mera believes 
that it may have taken place during the last century. This 
problem exemplifies the difficulties jiosed by the lack of early 
material. 

The paper gives indicators for the recognition of " classical,' 
late, and ' revival ’ work. It is richly illustrated with three 
plates in colour, photographs of relevant archaeological frag- 
ments. and drawings by the author of all the principal 
variations in design encountered in the course of his study. 
Dr. Mera is to be congratulated on thus bringing together for 
the first time all the available data on a characteristic Pueblo 
art form of wide aesthetic appeal. GEOFFREY TURNER 

Textiles of Highland Guatemala. By Lila M. O' Neale, 
I ylA irith drawings by Lucretia Nelson. Carnegie I nstitu- 
I ^ynshington. Publication 567, 1945. Pp. x, 

319«/id 130 Fig'S. Price, paper cover %b.00. cloth S5.50 

This exhaustive study of Guatemalan textiles by Professor 
Lila M. O 'Neale of the University of California is the result of 
over four months' intensive field work followed by a long period 
of detailed study of private and museum collections gathered 
from an area which once formed part of the Mayan civilization. 

The work is divided into four parts — {!) raw materials, 
looms, technique and design ; (2) highland dress and acces- 
sories ; (3) the weaver ; and (4) a technical analysis of 
costume based on the study of over 900 specimens. 

Part I will be of special interest to students of primitive 
weaving and comparative cultures, as details are given of 
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ginning by hand, spinning, and warping, and of the make-up 
of the stick loom. This section is valuable as a permanent 
record of processes slowly disappearing under modern 
conditions. 

The women's most decorative and highly prized garment, 
the huipiU a form of blouse, is still maLnly produced on stick 
looms, but for the weaving of cloth for women’s skirts the 
treadle loom is mainly responsible and such cloths are pro- 
duced by workers at home and in the factories, an example 
of the spread of commercialism. 

One noticeable feature of these skirt lengths, which is a 
distinct link with earlier hand weaving, is the frequent use of 
the dyed warp and weft [ikat) for the production of patterned 
stripes. This method is well explained in the chapter on dyes 
and illustrated. Interesting comparisons might be made 
between this Indian work and patterns and those of the Iban 
and other Indonesian peoples who practise ikat. 

Under the heading of weaving technique, various ways of 
brocading on stick and treadle looms, tapestry, pile-loop, 
plain and fancy gauze, and soumak weaving are all clearly 
described and illustrated by reconstructions. 

The survey of design motives discusses the possibility of the 
double-headed bird and double-ended serpent being part of 
the heritage from prehistoric Mayan times. Otherwise the 
designs fall into two groups, those used as elements in brocad- 
ing and those used as embroidered ornament. The former 
consist mainly of bird, animal and highly stylized human 
forms and of geometrical patterns. The technique of bro- 
cading gives a characteristic angularity to the figures and 
many of the horses, mules and small birds are represented in a 
spirited manner. 

The embroidery motives are usually plant forms, with 
birds introduced occasionally, and both designs and stitchery 
owe much to European influence through the centuries since 
the conquest. A number of these designs are illustrated, 
some pictorially, others schematically ; the latter method 


gives complete information to the embroideref, but is not so 
satisfactory for the uninitiated. 

Parts II and IV are in a sense complementary, for whilst in 
the former a great mass of detail from 900 costumes is classified 
and correlated, in the latter individual costumes from 110 
highland towns are meticulously described. 

Part III, dealing with the weaver, is a more personal study 
treating of children's knowledge and their part in household 
activities, the standard of workmanship, the trade between 
towns in cloth, blankets, maguey belts and bags and organized 
work like that of the skirt -weavers. 

The final portion of the book consists of 130 pages of illustra- 
tions with descriptive notes on the opposite leaves. The first 
74 figures include maps showing the provenance of the 
specimens, weaving apparatus and technique, embroidery 
diagrams and their lay-out, belts, the knotting and plaiting 
of maguey back -straps and bags : these excellent drawings 
and diagrams are the work of Miss O 'Neale’s colleague. 
Assistant Professor Lucretia Nelson, and, whilst all are clear and 
practical, those showing the knotting and plaiting of maguey 
are particularly effective in expressing the methods used. 

These figures are supplemented by 56 pp. of photographs 
of equipment, reconstructions of weaves, stitchery, em- 
broidery and plaiting. Numerous garments are reproduced 
showmg woven stripes, brocading and embroidery and the 
whole series ends (as the book begins) with photographs of 
Indians in costume which are not of the high standard of the 
rest of the work. 

The author's conclusions as to the antiquity of the use of 
cotton, the t\q)e of loom, the method of brocading by hand 
and the simplicity of garment form will all be conceded. Her 
work will be of the utmost value to all workers in primitive 
textiles, and to collectors and curators of the same, and is a 
permanent record of highly skilled native craftsmanship and 
methods which are gradually disappearmg. 

LAURA E. START 


ASIA 


Paysans de Syrie et du Proche-Orient. By Jacques 
Weulersse . Paris., Librairie Gallimard, 1946. Pp. 
329. Price Fr. 360 

This book is one of the volumes of a series entitled 
‘ Le Paysan et la Terre ’ planned in 1935 by Marc Bloch, 
then Professor at the Faculty of Letters at Strasbourg. The 
first volume in the series to appear was Henri Labouret’s 
Paysans J'AJriqne Occidentale (1941) ; it was followed by 
Albert Oauzat's Le Village et le Paysan de France and by the 
book under review ; Professor Le Bras's L'Eglise et le Village 
is announced for publication in the near future and other 
volumes are in preparation. The series makes an important 
contribution to peasant, or rural, sociology. Its preparation 
and publication have been earned out under every kind of 
handicap. Marc Bloch was shot by the Germans in July, 
1944, and his collaborator in the series, Andre Deleage, was 
killed in December of the same year on the Luxembourg front. 
Jacc|ues Weulersse died prematurely in the course of a 
scientific expedition across French West Africa after having 
revised for the press the book under review. 

It IS a study of the peasantry of Syria and the Lebanon in 
the setting of Near Eastern peasant life in general. Jacques 
\V eulersse was well acquainted with the people of whom he 
wrote, having alreath' to his credit .several articles on Syria and 
a lengthy doctorate study on the Alawite country. He points 
out that when people have written about the Near East they 
have generally described the townsmen or the Bedouin and 
that the much more numerous and important clas.s of the 
Ffllahin has been neglected. His account of the peasantry of 
Syria is comprehensive : he describes them from every angle, 
geographical, historical, social, economic, and technical, and 
discusses the changes brought about in their condition by the 
French Mandate and, somewliat gloomily, their probable future 
imder Arab governments. The dichotomy between nomad 
pastorahsm ancl .sedentary agriculture, corresponding to two 
kinds of (‘Innate, is excellently treated, especially in his account 
of the mingling of the two societies on the fringes of the de&ert 
where the aristocracies of the country, the nomad Bedouin and 
the urban citizens, compete for suzerainty over the peasant. 


Equally good is his account of the relation of towns to 
peasantry, in which he shows that the urban populations are 
not, as in Europe, recruited from the countryside but flow into 
each other and have their social links, mostly of a confessional 
kind, with each other rather than with the coimtry around 
them. The to^\Tis are in the country and live on it but are 
without roots in it. The towns exploit the peasantry, which 
nourish them but receive next to nothing in return, either m 
goods or in services. The towns are essentially parasitic : the 
activity of their markets is commercial rather than productive 
and what artisans there are work for urban requirements. 
Always they consume more than they produce. 

The Near East is a land of big estates and of big landowning 
families [aghas). It is the aim of every urban family to 
possess land and the aim of every rich countr^unan to have a 
town house. The preponderance of the towns in the economic 
and political life of the country— for all money, markets, 
and control over the bureaucratic machinery ancl courts are 
in urban hands — has enabled them, through loans, patronage, 
and threats, to reduce most of the peasantry of Syria to the 
status of landless clients working for their absentee masters on 
the metayage system. Credit and patronage soon lead to 
proprietorship. The state gives the peasant no protection. 
Administration is in the hands of the townsmen who exploit 
him, and he has no interest in it other than in trying to avoid 
its exactions. Of patriotism outside the fawille, or in some 
of the mountain (listricts the fannlledrihu , and the village 
there is none. Political institutions are imposed from above 
and are not a growth from the land itself. Hence in the. 
Syrian countryside, as all over the Near East, there are only 
two classes, the exploiters and the exploited, the notables 
{aghas, pashas, beys, and shaikhs) and the common people. 
Those who cultivate do not owm and those who own do not 
cultivate. 

I have sketched some only of the points brought out in the 
book. It IS full of valuable information and is written 
throughout in a manner which makes it illuminating as well as 
informative. 

E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 
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The Purums : An Old KukI Tribe of Manipur. By Tarak- 
chandra Das. Calcutta University Press, Pp. 

xvi^ 336. Price Rs. 10 

This contribution to the ethnography of an 
already well documented region is neither better nor worse 
than most of its predecessors. Defects in the teclmique of 
recording and in the analysis of the resultant data severely 
limit its scientific utility. 

At the date of this study (1931-36) the Purum were a 
transitional group intermediate between the * shifting 
cultivation ’ economy of the Xaga-Lushai-Chm highlands 
and the fixed ' wet paddy ’ economy of the Manipur Plain, 
There are dozens of similarly situated groups throughout the 
Burma-Assam area, though comparatively few of them merit 
the distinction of a separate tribal name. Since such groups 
are transitional they usually show a marked degree of cultural 
variation and statements regarding cultural norms need to be 
very carefully framed if they are to have any validity. Mr. 
Das’s study seems singularly defective in this respect. 

In 1931 the Purum numbered only 303 persons in all ; they 
lived in four villages, in each of 'which both wet paddy and 
shifting cultivation were practised, so that there is little 

meaning in such statements as (p. 53) ‘ in spite of this 
persistent demand for land m the valley, jhiun or shifting 
cultivation still forms the main source of food supply for the 
Purums.’ I calculate that it would only require 170 acres 
of wet paddy to satisfy the food requirements of the whole 
community ! 

Mr. Das’s total stay in the field was of less than five months 
spread over a period of six years ; each of four visits was at 
the same period in the year ; communication with the Purum 
was through the medium of the Meithei language, which, it 
appears, only a few of the Purum knew at all well ; three 
different interpreters were used, two Kukis and one Xaga, 
none of whom spoke Meithei as a mother tongue or knew- Purum 
at all. That there should be consequent contradictions in 
Mr. Das's field note books is hardly surprising ! Unfor- 
tunately, he appears to suffer from a flailing all too common 
among ethnographers, an over-anxiety to find norms of 
standardized behaviour where possibly none exist. 

In general the quality of observation and analysis is not up 
to the standard that might reasonably be expected considering 
the small size of the community. The justification for 
publication lies in the fact that the four Purum villages 
suffered heavily in the 1944 fighting and no other account of 
their pre-war status exists. 

In lay-out the book is modelled closely on the standardized 
arrangement of the Assam Government ethnographic publica- 
tions. A concluding chapter on ' Acculturation ' and ‘ The 
Future ’ in 'wUlch the magic phrase ‘ the Functional School 
of Anthropology ’ finds due place, seems rather high-falutin’ 
when applied to such a minute community, but the author is 
here presumably expressing his general views upon the 
vexed question of the administration of India’s ‘ backward 
areas.’ E. R. LEACH 

The Pardhans of the Upper Narbada Valley. By Shamrao 
Hivale, with a foreword by Verrier Elwin. Oxford 
University Press for ' 3/an in India,' 1946. Pp. 
xviy -30. Illustrations. Price Rs. 10 

This book is the first attempt to describe in detail the culture 
of a tribe which in its ' fraternal ’ relation to another is vir- 
tually unique in India. The Pardhans are the minstrel 
priests of the Gonds and, while they also cultivate land, it is 
as valued parasites that they chiefly obtain their living. 

Mr. Shamrao Hivale analyses this function with wit, 
thoroughness, and charm. Particularly valuable is Chapter 
II in which he describes the mangteri tour, discusses the 
technique of ritual begging, and recounts exactly what occurs 
during the Pardhan’s sojourn with his Gond host. Equally 
important is Chapter VI in which he summarizes the Pardhan’s 
role as lover and poet. Like most tribes of Middle India, the 
Pardhans have a tradition of pre-nuptial intercourse, but in 
significant contrast to the Baiga, and even to the Gonds 
themselves, their erotic technique is highly developed. It 
is as if an oral Kama Sutra serves them as a tribal breviary. 

In a final chapter, ' The Pardhan and his family,’ Mr. 
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Hivale examines certain Pardhan institutions — the plough 
prmishment, the dewar-bhauji relationship, polygamy, the 
serving marriage, and divorce — not, however, in the mere 
light of tribal theory, but as he has actually witnessed them at 
work. He points out, for example, that ' the relationship 
between a man and his elder brother's 'wife is equally impor- 
tant in the field of erotics and of economics.’ He shows that 
" the realities of the polygamous marriage are more unpleasant 
for the man than for the women.’ He explains how lack of 
conjugal respect dogs most serving marriages and is the prime 
factor in their failure. On all these subjects he writes with 
quite exceptional understanding and insight. 

Indian writers, with virtually the sole and always to be 
honoured exception of Sarat Chandra Roy, have hitherto 
contributed little to the science of their tribes. This 'work, 
by the lucid charm of its writing, its intimate knowledge, its 
affectionate understanding, sets a new standard in the study 
by Indians of their country. W. G. ARCHER 


The 'Warlis. By K. J. Save. Bombay^ Padnia Publications 
Ltd., 1945. Pp. .r, '2S0 and 15 plates. Price Rs. 10 
Mr. Save is the Special Officer for the Protection of 
Aboriginal and Hill Tribes in the Thana district of 
the Bombay Presidency, and he has given us in this volume a 
very useful accoimt of a tribe of which little has hitherto been 
recorded. The Warli is probably a branch of the Bhil tribe 
and must in any case be nearly allied to it ; it seems to have 
occupied its present habitations as a result of migration from 
the north. After a brief discussion on the origin, affinities, 
and appearance of the tribe, the author goes on to describe 
its family and territorial organization and tlie sanctions pro- 
vided by tribal customs to maintain rules of social behaviour. 
This is followed by chapters on Warli religion and supersti- 
tions, marriage, the position of women, and death. Further 
chapters deal with ritual songs and mythology, with the lan- 
guage spoken (a dialect of 31arathi influenced by Gujarati 
and with peculiarities of its own), with the economics of Warli 
life, with the problems of drimkenness, indebtedness, and 
forced labour, with music and dancing. Brief notes on ad- 
joining tribes are added, a number of Warli songs, a glossary, 
an index, and two maps. 

This survey of the tribe is compreliensive and practical and 
likely to be of great use to administrative officers. The Warli 
are not untouchables and are clearly in the process of being 
assimilated into Hindu society, of which they are likely to come 
to form another caste as so many tribes have before them. 
The main problems to be faced if the tribe is to prosper and 
progress are, in the opinion of the author, poverty, drink, and 
the influence of their bhagats, that is seers or medicine-men. 
Further, the mcome of a Warli family will not do more than 
provide a bare means of existence and this is likely to continue 
as long as the cultivator fails to own the land he tills. 

One or two points of Warli culture are rather unusual. 
Religious ceremonial such as marriage is conducted by a 
priestess : the spread of Hinduism tends to substitute a 
Brahman, but the piue Warli ritual is conducted by a woman. 
The seer and magician, however, is a male and his influence on 
the community, 'whose chief or only defence against witchcraft 
he is, IS very great, since all diseases are due to bewitchment. 
The dead are buried, except in the case of certain ‘ bad deaths,’ 
and even in these cases the corpse is either buried, dug up, and 
reburied later, or buried by proxy in the form of an effigy of 
rice flour. An important point of the obsequies is the final 
ceremony in which the spirit of the dead returns and informs 
a medium through whom he reassures his surviving relatives 
that his spirit is at rest. This ceremony seems to take place 
during the cold weather following the death. Though we are 
not told so, it is (or was) probably timed to fall between the 
harvest and the sowing. 

One or two unusual musical instruments are used : the 
tarpe, which seems to be a sort of glorified hornpipe, sometimes 
as much as six feet long, and is the most popular instrument ; 
a friction drum, called dera, formed by stretching on a full 
water pot a membrane from which a thin stick projects which 
is manipulated by a woman ; and a sort of very primitive 
double lute, with a gourd resonator at each end, worn across 
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the thighs by the narrator of the legend of the com goddess 
which is intoned ritually during the threshing of com. 

The illustrations are unfortunately too small to be satis- 
factory ; the glossary is inadequate and often explains words 
familiar to many outside the author’s area while omitting 
many which are really needed. 

The text contains some few misspellings (such as ‘ right ’ for 
‘ rite,’ or " while ’ for ' wile,’ and the misprints, e.g. ‘ edipemic,’ 
w'hich seem inseparable from English printed m India) and 
the occasional mistake for which one writing in a foreign 
language can hardly be blamed. Mr. Save has nevertheless 
given us an admirable factual accoimt of the Warli tribe. He 
is less happy perhaps in interpretation than in documentation, 
but it is the latter that he has primarily set out to give us and 
as such it forms an important addition to Indian anthropo- 
logical literature. J. H. HUTTON 

Gold Khan and Other Siberian Legends. Translated by 
Norman Cohn, with preface by Arthur Waley. Lon- 
don, Seeker and Warburg, 1916. Pp. 180. Price 
I2s. 6d. 

The six narrative poems translated in this pleasantly 
produced book are the astonishing and impressive product 
of the oral literature of a group of horse-riding nomadic tribes 
of Siberia, and Mr. Cohn’s translation does them full justice. 
His metre has the abrupt intensity wdth which, as he says in 
his introduction, the singers chanted these long poems by the 
light of the evening fire in the nomads’ tents on the desolate 
steppe. The people who made these poems, Tatar tribesmen 
of the Abakan steppe near Minussinsk on the upper Yenisei 
river, have since been scattered and assimilated into other 
peoples, and their Uterature now survives only in the records 
of one or tw'O nineteenth- century philologists, in particular 
Castren and Radloff. Mr. Cohn has translated from the 
translation of Castren (only in Radloff ’s collection has the 
original Turkic been preserved) and has shown us a corner of a 
civilization which is scarcely known in this country. These 
poems, however, represent only one form of the literature of 
one small group of the Turkic people of the Asiatic steppe, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Cohn will produce further 
translations for our benefit from this rich store. 

The stories are epic poems similar in their external form 
and their epic style and diction to those produced by the Kara 
Kirghiz of the Tien Shan mountains, but unlike them relate 
to unknown heroes, who performed incredible feats of strength, 
skill, and magic. Yet the incredible becomes credible in the 
telling, and nine -year wrrestling matches and flights which 
pass through seven sky-lands are easily accepted. There are, 
however, somew^hat confusing breaks in some of the stories. 
Radloff, in his Prohen der Volkslitteratiir der Tiirkischen 
Siam me Sud-Siberiens, says that the minstrels from whom he 
took down the poems were confused and bored by having to 
recite slowly, and the resultant defects, in wliich Castren’s 
versions doubtless shared, are very visible in the first story, 
‘ Gold Khan.’ There are considerable gaps and unexplained 
events in the plot, as would presumably not have occurred if 
the singer had been reciting uninterruptedly to an enthusiastic 
audience. These breaks seldom occur in the five other stories, 
of which perhaps the best is ‘ Dappled Haw^k,' wnth its descrip- 
tion of creation mourning the end of the wmrld. 

There is little direct historical content in the stories, but 
very much of religious and anthropological interest. In 
religion, these people were shamanists, untouched even by the 
superficial Islamism of the more westerly Tatars, and the 
stories shed considerable fight on their beliefs. The super- 
natural element is represented by gods, the good kudai, or 
supernatural ‘ strong ones ’ who dw^ell in the upper heavens, 
and bv evil subterranean dwellers, the aina, and the swan- 
women.* The heroines put on eagle robes, and fly as fast as a 
horse can gallop, while the heroes rely on their horses. These 
horses are of great importance ; characters are introduced by 
their own names to w’hich are attached the colours of their 
horses as permanent epithets — thus, Kok Molot of the Blue 
Stallion. A hero is too powerful to ride any but his own horse, 
and this animal is capable of human speech, and is invariably 
much more intelligent than its master. Indeed, the horse 
usually has magical powers, and can fly £ind foresee the future. 


while the hero has only human powers, and is usually forgetful 
and often stupid. 

The poems gKe an interesting picture of the social condi- 
tions of the people. Wealth consists in men and herds ; but, 
apart from the heroes, the men are regarded merely as wealth- 
producing and are not individualized. The women are 
subject to the heroes, though one younger brother declares that 
his sister must choose her owm husband (p. 178). The women, 
however, usually display greater intelligence than the men. 
Monogamy seems customary, and in one case (p. 176) a woman 
is represented as being ruler of a people after her parents’ 
death. J^IARGARET SCOTT 

A Japanese Village, Suye Mura. By John F. Embree, with 
an introduction by A. R. Radclijf e-Brown. London, 
Kegan Paul, 1946. Pp. xx, 268, and 16 plates. 
Price 185.. 

The Japanese Nation. By John F. Embree. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1945. Pp. 308. Price $3 

One of the greatest challenges facing contemporary social 
anthropology is to transfer the insights and methods gained 
from the studies of primitive commimities to larger and more 
complex societies ; the eventual aim would be a rigorous 
description of contemporary Occidental society. The 
anthropological facility of the University of Chicago was 
particularly conscious of this challenge, especially during the 
period when Professor Radcliffe-Brown was a member of it ; 
and Dr. Embree's Japanese Village was planned as the first 
of a series of studies of Asiatic communities to take its place 
alongside Dr. Redfield’s studies of the Mayas of Yucatan, and 
the studies of communities in the United States organized 
by Dr. Lloyd Warner. 

These ambitious attempts have only been partially success- 
ful. Like his colleagues. Dr. Embree had produced an 
excellent description of the area he studied (and, it should be 
added, easily the most readable), but at the sacrifice of a great 
many of the anthropological concepts which have been found 
most useful in the study of primitive communities. In 
particular the concept of culture — surely the key concept of 
social anthropology — has been abandoned ; nowhere in this 
monograph is the distinction drawm between the cultural 
norms and actual behaviour ; in many instances the reader 
is quite imcertain whether a given description is that of the 
cultural pattern or of a single instance. This is particularly 
true of the long chapter on Religion, the second most un- 
satisfactory chapter of the book. The concept of institutions 
is quite inadequately used ; the material culture is vaguely 
sketched in ; the economics of the community are insuf- 
ficiently treated, despite illuminating remarks on the far- 
reaching effect of the substitution of money for rice as the 
medium of exchange. The connexion between the village 
studied and the larger community of which it is a part is 
unsatisfactorily developed. The short chapter on Social 
Classes and Associations shows a deplorable methodo- 
logical confusion ; the categories developed by Lloyd Warner 
to demonstrate the social hierarchy of the United States, 
wdth its myths of the absence of social class and unlimited 
social mobility, have been transferred wholesale and uncriti- 
cally to a description of Japan where, as other portions of the 
book show, the exact order of social precedence of every 
individual in the community is Ibiown to all and undisputed. 
As a concession to current fashion, there is a chapter on ' The 
Life -History of the Indis idual ’ which has many illuminating 
sentences ; but the material is not gathered according to any 
theory of psychological relevance ; and * the individual * 
is conspicuously omitted in this and all other portions of iKe 
book. 

Despite these theoretical objections, which prevent the book 
from fully attaining its annoimced aim, A Japanese Village 
is a first-class description of the social organization of an 
isolated Japanese rural community ; it is unquestionably the 
fullest and most stimulating study of an Oriental peasant 
community in a complex society, and adds very greatly to 
our knowledge of Japan. The most noteworthy aspect, and 
also the most fully dev’eloped, is the preponderant role 
played by formalized co-operation in village fife ; despite the 
interv’ention of the agricultural expert, the teachers, and other 
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representatives of the central authority (m 1935 to 1936, the 
time of the author’s field work, there was no policeman in 
Suye Mura) most village affairs were conducted co-operatively; 
and such control as was needed was exercised democratically 
with chairmen or village heads selected in rota from each 
household. Other noteworthy aspects are the Kd (co- 
operative credit clubs), whereby an individual in need of 
cash can raise it from his neighbours in such a way that 
nobody is heavily bui*dened and everybody stands a chance of 
profit ; the very great extension of male adoption ; the pre- 
ference for parallel -cousin marriage (the children of two 
brothers) ; the role of the neighbourhood group ; the high 
prevalence of drunkenness. Indispensable for Orientalists, 
A Japanese Village is also of great importance to all students 
of rural sociology, and most useful to all who, in any capacity, 
have to treat with Japan. 

Suye Mura, the village studied, is on Kyushu, the most 
remote of the Japanese islands, some thirty hours distant from 
Tokyo by the quickest means of land travel, and well removed 


from the railway. Although possibly typical of rural Japan, 
it is no vantage point from which to make a critical study of 
Japan as a nation. During 1945 there was in the United 
States a very great demand for books about Japan ; and it 
must have been in response to tliis demand that Dr. Embree 
produced The Japanese Nation. The book must have had 
a certain utility for people who wished to get some idea of 
Japan without reading the original sources on which it is 
mostly founded ; and it serv’^ed a praiseworthy purpose in 
presenting the Japanese as human, rather than diabolic or 
insect -like. For the historian it can never have been of any 
importance ; and for the anthropologist or sociologist the 
chief interest is in the useful emphasis given to the principle 
of group responsibility and unanimous decisions. The book 
has some suggestive political implications ; but, now that the 
need for the acquisition over-night of knowledge of Japan has 
disappeared, the interested student will have time to read the 
more authoritative books listed in the bibliography. 

GEOFFREY GORER 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Ancient Egyptian Word Nianeros 

Ser, — In my second article on ’ Osiris and his 
Rites ’ (Ma^t, 1937, l^OO) I brought into con- 
sideration the ancient Egyptian song called by 
the Greeks Maneros. adopting the interpretation which Frazer 
had used, without, however, giving his sources {Golden 
Bough (3rd ed.). Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, Vol. I, 
p. 215). This interpretation, plausible as it might seem, was 
never authoritatively accepted and the meaning of the word 
remained under discussion till recently, with the publication 
by Professor Cerny of an explanation which has won wide 
acceptance among competent authorities ; it is contained in 
the Miscellanea Gregoriana published by the Vatican in 1941 
for the Centenary of the foundation of the Egyptian Museum. 

He has arrived at the conclusion, as others also had done, 
that the first syllable, Man-, was coimected with the word 
meaning ‘ pastor,’ but found further that it was used only as 
the first element of compound words meaning ' leader ’ or 
‘ director ’ of some domestic animal, such as donkey or sheep ; 
in Maneros the last syllable means geese (ra), and the whole 
might be taken to mean ‘ goose-herd.’ The connexion of 
such a word with the song in question would be obscure 
indeed, were it not, as I venture to suggest, for an explanation 
of the song reported by Herodotus (II, 79). He was told, he 
says, that it was made as a lamentation for the only son of the 
first king of Egypt, who met with a premature death, leaving 
the song as his dirge. This would seem to be a very garbled 
explanation current in Herodotus’ time among the unlearned, 
but it may contain this much of reality that in early days a 
personage of royal rank who had the charge of keeping the 
king’s geese (an important source of food at that time), and 
had thereby acquired the name * Maneros,’ composed a song 
on the tragic death of Osiris, wdth the lamentations of his 
sister -wife Isis and the magical cries, full of passionate love, 
with which she brought him back to at least temporary life. 
In time the song may have come to l3e popularly known by 
its composer’s official name. 

The article discusses the interpretation of various personal 
names beginning with Man-, especially that of the historian 
Manetho, which is found to mean most probably ‘ horse- 
keeper ’ ; like others similar, it seems to have lost its original 
occupational meaning and to have become a simply personal 
name, like our Smith, Wright, Fletcher, etc. 

Further, on re-reading the summary of my conclusions 
about the Fertility Rite in my final article (Man, 1946, 103) it 
seemed to me that some definite explanation was due to readers 
of the change of hypothesis concerning the imaginary per- 
sonality of Osiris. The first two articles had as background 
the long-accepted idea that he had indeed been a very early 
king of Eg>q)t, but further examination led to the conclusion 
that this theory, likely as it might seem to be, did not agree 
with all the evidence available, from Hither Asia as well as 
from Egypt. This change of hypothesis does not, however, 


affect the general account given of the status and functions 
of Osiris in Eg>q)t ; it is of course attached to my abandon- 
ment (Man, 1941, 97) of vSethe’s theory on the origin of the 
Horians. That theory was so ingeniously worked out that it 
won the strong appro v^al of most high authorities and was 
accordiugly of great influence when my stuiiies m the matter 
began. But I could not even then accept it entirely (see Man, 
1946, 103, Kote 5), and have since found rea.soii, as the series 
of articles will show, to abandon its main contentions. A 
misprint in that article requires notice : on p. 121, line 3, 
for ' 113 ’ read ' 103.’ G. D. HORNBLOWER 

Edoth 

Sir, — In the course of the two years smce Edoth, 
the quarterly of the Palestine Institute of Folk- 
lore and Ethnology, first began to appear, many 
readers and researchers from different countries have expressed 
their wish to have a full English translation of various articles 
published in it. It has therefore been decided to publish the 
full English translation of the main articles in each issue of 
Edoth, as from Vol. Ill, No. 1 (October, 1947). Although the 
size of each issue will thus be greatly increased, the subscrip- 
tion remains unchanged (abroad $6.00 per annum). The 
Institute’s address is, 34, David Street, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

RAPHAEL PATAI, Editor 
Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology 

Weiicome*Marston Archaeological Research Expedition 

Sir, — Publication of the excavations conducted by 
the late Mr. J. L. Starkey at Lachish (Tell ed-Duwir), 
Palestine, between the years 1932 and 193S is now 
being resumed. In order to compile a full bibliography’’, the 
editor would be glad to know of all articles and other published 
references to the archaeological and linguistic material from 
the site, particularly those in foreign publications. Copies 
or extracts would be gratefully received wherever possible, 
or a full reference and short summary of the contents. They 
should be sent to the Expedition, Institute of Archaeology^ 
Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.l. 

Institute of Archceology, University of London O. TUFNELL 

A Kaska Oracle 

Sir, — ^The following information may be of interest 
to your readers : it was obtained in the course of 
field work with the Kaska undertaken in 1944 and 
1945 under grants provided to the senior of us by- the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Yale University and the Yale Peabody 
Museum. Contact with the four tribes constituting the 
Kaska nation was made at Lower Post, B.C., on the Alaska 
Highway-. 

Like many other people the Kaska Indians, an Athapaskan- 
speaking group living in northern British Columbia and 
southern Yukon Territory, Canada, know a number of 
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oracles and omens which function in allaying the uncertainties 
of the future. The Kaska today are a hunting and trapping 
people who, economically, are extremely dependent on the 
sale of raw furs trapped through the winter. While we were 
living with one family of Upper Liard River Indians, our host, 
Old Man, was prevented from visiting his traps by the illness 
of his wife. For several days he fretted at his enforced delay 
and wondered about his success. Finally, one afternoon in 
late November, he said he would ascertain how many lynx 
were in his traps and thereupon performed the oracle which 
one of us observed. We are not aware that any string 
oracles have hitherto been described for a Northern Atha- 
paskan people. 

Taking a piece of red spruce he whittles a smooth round 



A 


If the string is bent around the stick twice (C), two lynx mo 
indicated. Sometimes the line is found bent across the stick 
once and in addition a strand of line is found crossed under 
itself (D). This indicates that the man’s traps contain one 
lynx plus one other species of fur. The trapper consulting 
the oracle may use it to determine the presence of whatever 
fur he specifies. He may also perform the oracle to learn 
another person’s luck, and Old Man did this for his son-in-law, 
Hans, who was already away on his trap line. In Old Man’s 
case the oracle promised him one lynx and some other species 
of fur ; unfortimately when he left several days later he foimd 
his traps completely bare of fur. In Hans’s case, however, the 
promised two lynx were duly found in the young man’s 




A B 



B 

Fig. 1. — wnsrniKG the string 



C D 

Fig. 2. — unwinding the four answers 


stick about eight inches long and about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. He then secures a piece of cotton twine 
about two yards long which is doubled without tying the ends. 
The folded end of the string is placed across the stick. The 
entire string is then wound around the stick (Fig. 1, A). 
This is done first by holding the overlapping portion of the 
strmg with the fingers and then turning the stick until the 
remainder of the line has been wound into place. The two 
strands of line are at first kept separate in this proce^^s, each 
passing around the wood on either side of the folded end (B), 
Later the winding is done less painstakingly. When the 
entire length is wound around the stick. Old Man places the 
wrapped portion of the wood between his palms and twirls 
it once or twnce in the direction that w’ould not unwind the 
string. Ordinarily, Old Man explained, the device should be 
place<l under one's pillow for an hour, but in this instance he 
put it away for only twenty minutes and then began to 
unwind the line in order to learn his ‘ fortune.’ 

In unwinding the oracle the two strands of string are thrown 
in the opposite direction from which they had been put on the 
stick. If, when the end of the line is reached, the string 
immediately falls from the stick (as should logically happen) 
the trapper is advised that there are no lynx in his traps 
(Fig. 2, A). If, however, instead of falling free, the stick is 
found pa.^vsing through the folded end of the string (B), the 
oracle is interpreted as promising one lynx to the trapper. 


Depending on conscious or unconscious sleight of hand in 
unwinding the line — that is, one strand of line is one or more 
times flipped across the stick independently of its companion 
— this oracle was used in the aboriginal society by individuals 
who, by virtue of being befriended by a supernatural animal 
power, enjoyed the status of shamans. Such persons knew 
a variety of spectacular conjurations and often matched their 
skills in competitive contests. For examples, see Osgood, 
C., ‘ The Ethnography of the Tanaina,’ Yale University 

Publications in Anthropology^ No. 16, New Haven, 1937, pp. 
180-181. 

Other forms of divination and revelation in use among the 
Kaska are not many. They include, however, consulting tea 
leaves to learn a hunter's prospects, as well as prophecy 
through the interpretation of dreams and by intuition. 
Aboriginally scapulimancy was a common feature of this as 
well as other Northern Athapaskan people. People also 
have their decisions confirmed by fire. That is, a man who 
is xmdecided about a course of action may hear a camp- or 
stove-fire cracking. ‘ When you think of something and 
fire crack,' our informant explained, ‘ that's ghost telling 
you yes " or no." He knows your mind. If you want 
to hunt, he tell you " kling, kling— hurry up.” Sometimes 
he savs “ ves ’ or " no You just s^uess it, that’s all. 

JOHN J. HONIGMAN 
Pullman, Wash., U.S.A, IRMA HONIGMAN 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

THE PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE WEST SAHARAN NOMADS. /Jy Santinifo Alcoht. Professor 
of Anthropology, University of Barcelona, The substance of a Lecture read to tin. llayat Anthropological Institute, 
28 May, 1946. With Plate K and illustration in text 

I During the winter of 1944 I was able to investigate tlu^ pliN sical anthropology of the inhabitants of 

I ww the we.stern Sahara. Among these nomads tribal endogamy st^ems to be tlie rule, at least among 
the larger tribes. There are a number of negro slaves in nearly all of them. A spt^eial caste is constituted by 
the majarreros, artisans who work in metals, wood and leather, and who join one or another tribe indiscrimin- 
ately. There are no fixed tribal boundaries, and groups wander w idely (>e(‘ hg. 1). I was therefore able to 
collect data referring to very distant tribes— hji* exanij)le. some individual frorn Mauretania. 

I studietl 276 males, not counting a small number of negro slaves. Among the more important morpho- 
logical features, the following give a general idea of the physical types encountered. In comj>aring single 
characters, only those differences will be noticed which can be statistically assured with a j)robability of* at 
least 90 per cent. 

Stature. The mean of total and tribal samples is around l6o cm., and the variability is not sp(‘C‘ialIy large. 
Both in general and in the large Erguibat and Izarguien tribes two sub-groups may be distinguislied : a shorter 
one with modal values between 161 ami 16.*1 cm., and a taller one with modes betwetm lf)5 and 168 cm. 

Among North Africans, the Riffians and tlie Shaw ia and the Libyan Kab\ les an* taller, wliile the Shluh an^ 
not significantly different : only a few groups are shorter. Much talh*r are the nobI(* Tuan‘g. with a ditterence 
between means of up to 8 cm. Less difference lum be(*n observed with the Tebu of Kufra. ami among 
Ethiopians some groups agree with the west Saharan nomads. 

Relative silting height. Mean values are mesatiskelic and their variability i'^ small, (‘urves an* nearly 
regular. There is less difference here than in stature in cnm])arison with other North or (’entral African 
populations : though the Tuareg are strongly macroskelic. 

Constitutional appKiranre. The great majority are leptosomatic, like the Tuareg, ^fuscles may be w^ell 
developed and sometimes strong, but only about 7 per cent, of athletic or Mib-athletic indivi<luals were noted. 
Pycnics are still more exceptional. 

Similarity of environmental conditions largely explains the 'similarity of body structure. Inheritance 
apparently plays the largest part in preventing athletic muscular development, but the enviro]iim*nt is at 
least as much responsible for fat accumulation as any inherited tendency. 

Cephalic index. Dolichocephalic, around 74. without statistically as.siired difference from many North 
African and Ethiopie populations. The mesocephalic Shawia and Libyan Kabyles show^ a difference, and 
probably the Tebu. There are no brachycephals, and more than two-thirds have an index below’^ 76. Bimoflal 
curves show a secondary maximum at 71 or 72. 

Fare form. Leptoprosopic w ith mean at 96. like many North Africans anti Tuareg. There is a significant 
difference from the inest)prosopic Libyan Kabyles and Tebu. Nevertheles>, there is a secondary grouping, 
within the limits of the latter. The most characteristic outline is oval, strongly narrowing to the chin : more 
quadrangular forms are less fre((uent. 

Xose form. Leptorrhine. with mean> an iimd f>4. Even secondary modal values remain leptorrhine. Onlv 
the mean obtained for Mauretania men i^' nearly nu'sorrlnne. Nose form is much clo.ser to North African 
pt>pulations than to the mixed grou])s of the Sudan, w liose means are always above 86. Nasal profile is fre- 
quently convex : <mh' about 32 ]>t‘r cent. <»f th(‘ observed mdividual> Inna* a -'traight profile, and a concave 
form is exceptional The ])rofile usually liu'^ an appearance (juite different from the '^o-called Anibie or Semitic 
nose. 

Mernhranous //pv 36 j-K*r ceiit. have more or les^ tliick fornn : bulky one^ witli nearly negro character do 
not much exceed 8 j)er cent. 
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Pigmentation. Eyes usually black or dark brown ; 
only about 4 per cent, of mixed iris. Skin colour 
usually brown with a yellowish tint, seldom dark 
brown and rarely brown- black. I found no trace of 
the reddish tint apparently common among Ethio- 
pians. The darkest pigmentation may be combined 
with Europoid facial traits, resemblmg the Ethiopians 
rather than the Tebu. Hair colour is nearly always 
black. The Mauretanians observed were the most 
strongly pigmented. Blondism occurs, but very rarely. 

Hair form. Usually curly : worn to a length of 
about 20 cm. Waves may be deep, occasionally 
low (5 per cent.) ; straight hair is rare (1 per cent.) ; 
sometimes woolly. A frizzly form, indicative of 
negro mixture, is also found ; but curly and long hair 
predominates, mth medium deep waves, differing from 
the usual form in recent MTiite-Xegro crosses : perhaps 
more like certain eastern Ethiopian forms. 


Type 2 is not so easy to distinguish. The more 
important differences relate to the facial traits : 
facial outline is more quadrangular and less markedW 
leptoprosopic ; bigonial breadth is larger ; the nose 
has a straight profile and is lower, but its index 
remains below the limit of leptorrhiny or"" does not 
much exceed it ; brow ridges strongly developed, nose 
root depressed and eyes deeply set ; (.)rbits seem to be 
low ; forehead may be lower and more obfique : 
hair often curly, but low waves perhaj)s more frequent 
(see Plate K, c, d). 

This type, which resembles Cromagnon-like forms, 
is not so common as Type 1. They are widely 
crossed with each other, so that every mixed form 
may be expected. Both may show evidence of recent 
inter- breeding with negroes, which, however, does not 
seem to have much affected the racial complex of 
west Saharans. Tribal differences may be observed : 



JTjO. 1. A nomad’s TKNT, WITH KESEKVE iWKEWOOD AND THE “ OVIRBE ” (GOATSKIN FOR CARRYING WATER) 


Blood groups. An account of this has already 
been pubHshed. Here it need only be emphasized 
that in blood-group distribution west Saharans are 
more similar to negro or largely negro-mixed popula- 
tions than to North African Berbers and Arabs : a 
discrepancy with their morphological features. 

With regard to the somatic racial ty])es : there is a 
very common type which greatly intiuences the mean 
values and the distributions, and which 1 provisionally 
call Type 1. It can be d(‘scrih(‘d as foilt;ws : medium 
stature : leptosomatic constitution : long head, 
high forehead, ])ronounced occi])ital ])ronnncnce ; 
high, oval face strongly narrowing to the chin : nose 
harmonic with the face, often with convex profile : 
lips somewhat thick but seldom bulky : skin colour 
varying from light brown with a yellowish tint to 
dark brown : dark eyes, sometimes brown-green 
mixed : black hair, long and curly (see Plate K, a, h). 


for example, the Mauretanians studied were more 
negro-mixed. 

The separate low caste of the majarreros is largely 
affected by negro mixture. Every degree of mixed 
types is to be found among them, but inter-breeding 
between majarreros and Saharans proper is rare (see 
Plate K, e, /). 

The biological significance and origin of Type 1. 
w hich can be considereil as basic for west Saharans, 
present a difficult problem, for historical data con- 
cerning the wanderings of peoples in this territory 
are lacking and skeletal remains of Pluvial and post- 
Pluvial jieriods are scanty. One of the most charac- 
teristic features, the hair form, seems to resemble that 
of east Ethiopians, whose origin is still under discus- 
sion. An Ethiopian background has sometimes been 
assumed for most Saharan populations, but other 
authors disagree, believing that they have only 
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Berberic traits in common. Type 1 is most character- 
istic among the people of the Spanish Sahara. 

It is siiperfiuous to insist upon ditferences due to 
near neighbourhood with negro groups. But how far 
can ■ Berber ' be applied to populations in a biological 
sense ? This has been one of the causes of confusion. 
Puccioni, for instance, says that a low face is charac- 
teristic of this archaic Berberic background. This 
cannot apply to the long-faced Type 1, but would be 
more like Type 2, which does not constitute the 
quantitatively more important element for vest 
Saharans. 

After all comparisons a single typological back- 
ground for several distinct populations may be 
assumed ; but this type seems not to be the same as 
among North African Berbers, and not even Croniag- 
nonoid. Concerning its origin, three hypotheses may 
be considered : 

(i) It might result from inter-breeding between an 
old white element — afterwards identified with the 
Berbers — and negroes. But it has been shown that 
the appearance of vest Saharans is not like actual 
White-Negro crosses. If a medium character may be 
assumed as common for hair form, it is different when 
we consider the occurrence of other features, including 
blood groups, so that there is no parallelism between 
their frecj[iiencies. 

(ii) Perhaps inter-crossing is responsible for this 
somatic type, having taken place ver\' early, lietween 
pre-Mediterranean and pre-negroid populations. If 
so the discrepancies in the occurrence of different 
morphological features^ and eA^en of blood groups, 
could be more easily understood. 

(hi) The third hypothesis is more speculative — that 


the main Saharan type may have developed without 
inter- breeding. A branch of the Mediterraneans, or 
even pre-Mediterraneans. may have undergone muta- 
tions resulting in a ncAv somatic type. This hypothe- 
sis can be easily related to the second one. 

My own opinion is that the common background is 
represented in the west Sahara by Type 1 . The forms 
of Type 2 were added to this, and more recently some 
Arabic and negro elements. Different circumstances 
of inter- breeding and isolation may have fixed 
several different types, mainly deriA'ed from the 
fundamental one. Wider research, both biological 
and cultural, is required, hoAvever, before we can 
assert this definitely. 
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EARLY FOREIGN TRADE IN EAST AFRICA. By G. . 

1^1 Pharaonic times the Egyptians had been 

101 accustomed to send expeditions notv and 
again to the country the name of which they wrote as 
Fwnt (Punt as we have generally called it), but which 
they probably pronounced as Puenet or Pirene'^. 
This, however, was only the African shores of the Red 
Sea and probably hardly farther south than Suakin, 
or at the farthest perhaps Massawa (Adule). But 
these expeditions were only so very occasionally 
undertaken - that Hatshepsut aaus almost literally 
justified in saying, 'No one tro<l the myrrh-terraces, 
which the people [the Egyptians] kncAV not : it was 
heard of from mouth to mouth })v hearsay of the 
ancestors.’ As shown in note 2, so far as wc know 
there had been no expedition thither for four himdred 
vears before her time. As a rule the ]>roducts of 
Pwenet (Punt) would have 2 )ercolate([ through to 
Egypt bv the indirect channels of intermediaries, [n 


I . Wn i n icrigh t. Ill ustrated 
fact, Amim says so in some detail, when he reminds 
Hatshepsut, ‘ The marvels brought thence under thy 
fathers, the Kings of Lower Egypt, were brought 
from one to another, and since the time of the ancestors 
of the Kings of Upper Egypt, who were of old, as a 
return fur many payments : none reaching them 
except thy carriers.'^ It is suggestive that the name 
of the leader of the expedition was Nehesy ' Siidany.*^ 
implying as it does that as a southerner he was more 
suitable fur tlie undertaking than an Egyptian would 
have been. No doubt he, or others like him, had been 
among these intermediaries. A picture (fig. 1), 
probably dating from the reign of Amenhotep II, 
r. 1-447-1420 b,(\, shows such intermediaries, or 
rather people of Pwenet themselves, bringing their 
mercliandize to Egypt on sailing rafts. In the rest 
of the picture even the arrival of the Egyptian 
functionary with his goods for barter is shown and 
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Fig. 1.— bringing merchandize from punt to egypt on 

SAILING rafts 
(After Davies : see Note 6) 


then his start back again for Thebes with what he 
had purchased from the seafarers.'^ 

What the Eg\"ptians fetched away from Pwenet 
was primarily myrrh and incense, though Hatsliepsut 
lists many other things, such as ivory, ebony, 
leopard skins,8 fragrant woods, electrum (silver-gold), 
etc.^ She also shows the trade goods which the 
Egyptians brought for exchange, such as strings of 
beads, axes, daggers and bracelets, and, to win the 
goodwill of the chiefs, wine, beer and food of various 
sorts. 10 All of these trade goods and presents are 
just what fifteen hundred years later the sea captain 
found useful in these parts as far south as the Zanzibar 
neighbourhood.il Indeed, they are much wdiat 
Europe traded with to West Africa until very recent 
times. Thus, the earlier direct trade was only 
desultory and very occasional. 

Although Pharaonic Egypt had nothing to do with 
the East African coast be 3 Tmd the Red Sea, that does 
not mean that another country had not. This other 
country was the south Arabian state of Ausan, which 
lay somewhere along the sea coast near Aden and in- 
land as far as Kataban.i- Jt had been an independent 
kingdom, but was conquered by a certain king who 
fortunately can be dated, and that to about 700 B.c.i^ 
During its independence Ausan had had dealings with, 
if it had not indeed held, the East African coast, of 
which a happy chance has preserv^ed the memory. It 
is to be found in the name * the Ausanitic coast still 
applied in the first century A.i>. to the country for a 
day and a night's journey northwards from Menuthias 
(Zanzibar). 11 That the name should have lasted so 
long shows how firmly established Ausan s hold must 
have been. 

The next news we hear of foreign trade is of that 


coming from Egypt once more, and now the expedi- 
tions were continuous for a hundred years or so. But, 
even so, the trade was still mainly confined to the Red 
Sea, though now it reached out beyond it nearly as far 
as Cape Guardafui. These expeditions w^ere those 
maintained along these remote shores b\" Ptolemy II 
(288-245 B.c.) and his successors until Ptolemy V 
(203-181 B.C.), and their purpose was to catch 
elephants for the wars against the Seleiicids of Syria, 
though no doubt they did not ignore the incense, 
ebony, ivory and other valuables. We have evidence 
that Ptolemy Ill's people (245-222 b.c.) established 
themselves as far inland as Aksum in north-eastern 
Abyssinia, and by the end of the period of expansion 
the adventurers had pushed along nearly as far as 
Cape Guardafui, the Horn of Africa. 

However, the cessation of the elephant hunts did 
not mean that intercourse ceased. When these 
expeditions were closing down a company of men 
raised a loan for a trading voyage to the Incense 
Country. We still have the bond, which dates to the 
first half or possibly to the middle of the second cen- 
tury b.c. At the end of the century we have 
evidence that by the time of Ptolemy X Soter 
(115-80 b.c.) traders had pushed as far as Msasani, 
a little north of Dar es-Salam, where a coin of this 
king has been found. i” It was no doubt from as 
early a date as this that the Xew Year festival of the 
aborigines of Makunduchi on the island of Zanzibar 
originates, for it bears a striking resemblance to the 
ceremonies of Pharaonic Egypt. There is also the 
festival of the coming ashore from a canoe of a ‘ devil ’ 
bearing a trident which must clearly go back to the 
Greek Poseidon. Yet another relic of ancient 
Egypt is reported from near Msasani and Zanzibar ; 
in this case inland from Mafia Island. Here hippo- 
potamus meat is considered good for pregnant 
women, which idea is no doubt derived from the 
Egyptian hippopotamus goddess Ta-Crt (Thoueris), 
the patroness of pregnancy and childbirth. It is 
evident that the country round about Zanzibar was 
impregnated wuth influences from Ptolemaic Egypt. 
At any rate, if not as old as the time of the Ptolemies, 
these things would date from the centuries immedi- 
ately afterwards, when once again we have evidence 
of traders coming from Egypt , and they w'ere ‘ Greeks,’ 
that is to say, Greek -speakers with Greek culture. 

However, in the period between the time wben we 
lose sight of Ptolemy \^'s huntsmen somew^here to the 
wTst of Cape Guardafui and Ptolemy X s subjects at 
Msasani. some Jew ish trader had pushed far beyond 
any of his competitors and reached Xatal at the 
extreme vsouth c»f the east coast. There, at Marian- 
hill, just inland from Durban, there has been dug up a 
copper coin of Simon ^laccabivus, wbo w'as reigning 
143-130 b.(’.-i It must have been from a few bohl 
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spirits such as this man that about a.d. 60 the sea 
captain learned to ^\Tite in his Periplus : ’ for beyond 
these places the unexplored ocean curves around 
towards the west, and running along by the regions to 
the south of Aethiopia and Libya and Africa, it 
mingles with the w^estern sea.'-- As a matter of fact, 
the Jewish trader w^as not the first to go as far south, 
for Necho's Phcenicians, marvellous though their 
accomphshment was, had already sailed right round 
Africa about 600 

The next information as to foreign trade after 
143-136 B.c. comes from about a.d. 60, when the 
Periplus of the Erythrcean Sen w as w ritten. The sea 
captain gives a detailed account of the ports and of 
the goods w hich were acceptable at each and of what 
the natives were able to oiler in exchange. He tells 
of goods wLich were imported not only from Egyj)t 
but also from India, and that there w as a trading 
colony of Greeks, Indians and Arabs settled on the 
Island of Socotra (Dioscorida).^^ He also tells us that 
the ruler of Mapharitis (Ma afir on the south-west 
Arabian coast) ruled the east African coast about 
Rhapta by an arrangement which w as then already of 
long standing. This place Rhapta (either Bagamovo 
or Dar es-Salam) was as far as the sea captain 
went, and he says that it was * the very last market - 
tow n of the continent of Azania.'-^ 

This it evidently was, for not only w as it the farthest 
place to which the sea captain Avas accustomed to go, 
but a couple of generations later Ptolemy s informa- 
tion shows the same thing. His lists and latitudes 
give precise information carrying the reader dow n the 
coast as far as Rhapta, w here they stop, and it is only 
in his geographical discussions elsew here in his book 
that he shows that he had ever heard of anything 
farther to the south. In Book I. 7. §2. he mentions 
a promontory which he calls Prasum and Avhich he 
says ' lies under the parallel w hich terminates the 
most southerly portion of the known w'orld, and in 
Book IV, 8. §1. he gives its position as 80' [E] by lo"" [8]. 
While Prasum cannot be abscfiutely identified, it is 
Avith little doubt intended for Cape Delgado. ^9 or its 
immediate neighbourhood. But eA^en this is not so 
far south as the Plnenicians and the JeAvush trader 
had penetrated. 

From Prasum our eA idence of trade stretches aAvay 
south-eastwards to Madagascar and south-westwards 
towards Avhat Avas later to become the Zim- 
babwe country . X relic of trade comes from Bindura, 
a place on the upjjer Mazoe RiAcr some miles 
north of ZimbabAAe. Here aa us found a C()p 2 )er coin of 
Claudius Gothicus (a.d. 268-270).3i Shortly after 
this ^Madagascar comes into the story, Avhere, at 
Majunga on the north-A\^est coast, a coin of Constantine 
the Great (a.d. 3(M)-337) has come to light. 3- Ma- 
junga is a p^rt on the estuary of one of the main 
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rRers, affording a passage right up into the heart of the- 
island. It also faces the Comoro Islands. AALich form 
a half-w'ay house on a Aa^yage from Prasum (Cape 
Delgado). Gautier says the coin may haA^e been 
brought by the Himyarites of southern Arabia, for 
they used Roman money. But wLether the traders 
Avere Himyarites or Roman subjects the coin is dated 
eAudence for early trade aa ith the outside world. 

After this we return to the maiiiland, Avhere beads 
haA’e been found far inland in a caA^e at Messina. 
Messina is on the south bank of the Limpopo about 
150 miles almost due south of ZimbabAA e. On examin- 
ing these beads Flinders Petrie said that they AAcre of 
types which came into use in the Roman Empire in 
the fifth century a.u.^^ 

Thus, we haA^e eAudence of trade gradually creeping 
doAAui the coast. Ea'Cii before 700 B.(\ the south- 
w^estern Arabians had established themsehes up and 
doAvn the coast betAAcen Cape Guardafui and Dar es- 
Salam, and eight hundred years later they AAere still 
in authority in the Bagamoyo and Dar es-Salam 
country. By the middle of the second century B.c. 
Maria nhill (Durban) had been Aisited. Less than a 
couple of generations later traders had left eAudence of 
themseh es at ^Isasani and had presumably introduce{l 
their customs to the island of Zanzibar. By about 
A.D. 60 the conditions and route Avere AAell knowm as 
far south as Prasum. Hence, it is in accord AA'ith the 
known conditions on the cc^ast that inland aac should 
haA^e the third-century coin from Bindura, the fifth- 
century beads from iMessina and tlie fourth-century 
coin from the north-w est coast of Madagascar. True, 
the eA idence is slight, ))ut then no doubt tlie trade aaus 
also. The eAudence is also scattered o\'er a A'ast 
territory, but still it all comes from the same range of 
centuries, and in its later phases it all rarliates south- 
east and south-west from Prasum. MoreoAcr, it Avill 
not escape notice that the inland finds come from the 
periphery of Avhat Avas later to })ecome the ZimbabAAe 
country. 

In considering the Arabic of the cA'idence proAided 
by these coins it is necessary to remember the pos- 
silnlity that they may haAe been b^'ought in modern 
times by Greek petty traders. There are large num- 
bers of these men eA^ervAA'here from Gape Colony to the 
Zambezi, and they haA^e all come from Egypt. There 
they folio Av similar callings and generally haA e in their 
possession a fcAv small antiquities or forgeries. At 
the beginning of the present century many hundreds of 
small Egyptian antiquities aa ere in this Avay brought to 
South Africa. AAdiere the small local museums are full 
of them.^^ HoAA'eA'er, one cannot but feel that this is 
not the explanation of the presence of our coins : the 
folio Aving facts seem to guarantee their authenticity. 
In the first place, they form a group, all coming from 
consecutive centuries, the third, fourth and fifth. 
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Then there is the supporting evidence of the Messina 
beads which come from one of these centuries, the 
fifth, and are most unlikely to have been brought by 
modern Greeks and then buried in a cave. Moreover, 
the coins form a gradual extension farther south of a 
trade which is proved for the middle of the first 
century to have reached as far as the Zanzibar area. 
Finally, the finds fan out south-east and south-west 
from what was recorded in the second century as the 
most southerly place then knowm. Hence, it seems 
justifiable to consider that these objects arrived in 
antiquity, and on that supposition we may proceed to 
enquire by what route they came. 

How then did trade reach the interior I Centuries 
later the great port of the Arabs for this part of the 
coast was Sofalah. But did Sofalah exist in those 
early days I Presumablv not, for the site was only 
discovered through a ship of Mogadishu having been 
driven there by a storm. Mogadishu itself was a 
colony of Emosaids from the Persian Gulf who only 
landed there about the middle of the eighth century 
A.D., and as late as the early tenth century the 
Sofalah trade was still a monopoly of the Mogadishu 
merchants. 36 Therefore, Sofalah could not have been 
founded before the end of the eighth century at the 
earliest. The non-existence of Sofalah in early times 
accords with the facts that in those days Prasiim was 
reckoned as the most southerly place kno\TO and that 
the sea captain in his Periphfs did not go so far south 
even as that. In other words, this means Uiat Prasum 
was the most southerly place that shipping might 
occasionally reach, though actually, as the coin at 
Marianhill (Durban) shows, it had now and again been 
passed. The presumption must, therefore, be that 
any intercourse with the far interior before the eighth 
century did not come from Sofalah but from Prasum, 
as no doubt it did when it reached Majunga in Mada- 
gascar. 

River v alleys form lines of communication. Hence, 
one is immediately struck with the fact that a great 
river, the Ruvuma. flows out at Prasum itself, and it 
is noticeable that its equally great tributary, the 
Lujenda, leads straight in the direction of the nunith 
of the Mazoe River. In early days it was the Mazoe 
that gave access to the south, for it was from Masapa 
on the lower reaches of this river that the Portuguese 
maintained relations with the Monomotapa.^" It 
therefore seems significant that it is on the upper 
reaches of this very ^Vlazoe River that Bindiira lies, 
where someone had brought the third-century coin 
of Claudius Ciothieus. Couhl this coin have come 
from Prasum up the Ruvuma and Lujenda Rivers i 38 
It certainly looks like it. Moreover, the great slave 
route of the nineteenth century from the southern end 
of Lake Xya.sa to Kilwah came do\m the Lujenda 
(Liende) valley 3^ showing that this was the natural 


road to and from the south-west. Further, from the 
point of view of the sailor arriving to trade the neigh- 
bourhood is advantageous. The Ruvuma has a 
magnificent bay and no bar, rarities in African 
rivers.^o Yet again, only twenty-five miles away to 
the north there is Mkindany Bay, which is a much 
better harbf)ur than the mouth of the Ruvuma itself 
and is the finest port on the coast. The winds there 
are extremely convenient ; the evening one, which is 
easterly, brings the dhows in, and the morning one, 
being westerly, takes them out. It was at Mikindany 
that Livingstone landed in 1866 and from there that he 
started for his journey up the Ruvuma.^i 

It is true that the Shire River and the Zambezi 
would both have to be crossed before the Mazoe could 
be reached, but these present no difficulties. The 
great slave route just mentioned crossed the Shire a 
little below its exit from Lake Xyasa and there was 
another crossing just below the lakelet of Pama- 
lombe.^3 Similarly, at certain times of the year and 
at certain places the great Zambezi can also be crossed 
quite easily. One of these places, Tete, is of special 
interest to this enquiry, being situated not so very far 
from the junction of the Mazoe River with the 
Zambezi. It was here, where the river is about 1,000 
yards wide, that the Ama-Zimba and the Ama-Mbo 
crossed about a.d. 1575, probably on rafts made of 
reeds. *^3 early Pf)rtuguese days Tete on the 

southern bank of the Zambezi was a great trading 
centre, whence goods were carried far and wide. 
Fairs M ere already being held on that bank of the river, 
and probably at that site, before the actual name of 
Tete is recorded.^^ 

It is much to be hoped that further and Mell 
authenticated finds Mill add to our knoM'ledge of the 
trade route by Mhich this very early trade Mas 
maintained Mith the interior of Africa. 

Hitherto the chain of finds has been steady and 
continuous, but noM' comes a gap of several hundred 
years. It is not until the eighth and ninth centuries 
that it becomes possible to pick up the threads once 
more, and then they lead back to quite a difierent part 
of the M'orkl. It is no longer the Mediterranean 
j)eoples. or j)erhaps more probably the southern 
Arabians, of m horn Me find relics, but eastern Asiatics, 
j)eople from south India, 3 1 a lay a. Borneo and even 
China. The Indonesians of Sumatra had discovered 
and had begun to colonize Madagascar by the second 
century a.d. *^3 At the end of the tenth century 
another Mave of their colmfization of the island took 
])laee, but though in the interval betM'een the tM^o 
Miives trade goods from their part of the Morld have 
been found on the mainland, they do not seem to have 
succeeded in establishing them. selves there. ^6 

Once more Me turn to the ZimbabMe area and this 
time to ZimbabM'e it^elf. In the loMest levels at this 
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site there have been found beads of south Indian, 
Malayan and Bornean origin, which in their own 
countries can be dated to the eighth and ninth 
centuries.*^" Another place whence beads of this 
same date have come is some ancient gold-workings at 
Buluwayo. Like the earlier sites. Bindura and Mes- 
sina, Bulawayo is on the periphery of the Zimbabwe 
country, being 150 miles or so due west of that great 
centre. When the Buluwayo beads were submitted 
to Petrie, he gave it as his opinion that they might 
well be of early Arab date, naming these very eighth 
and ninth centuries a.d.^s 

These two centuries were a period of considerable 
sea-borne trade from the remoter east.^9 Chinese 
snuff bottles of the roughest porcelain are not uncom- 
monly found in upper Egypt, mostly at Kosseir, 
Quft, Qus and Thebes, i.e, at and near the ends of the 
caravan road from the Red Sea. They are dated 
by the verses which they bear, for these all come from 
poets who flourished in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
centuries. Chinese coins of the eighth and ninth 
centuries have been found on the east African coast at 
Mogadishu, Kilwah and on the Mafia Islands. 

At this time the Arabs and Persians were evidently 
active in these southern seas, and even in a warlike 
capacity. It can be calculated that it was about 

A. D. 800 that the Muslims took possession of Mada- 
gascar. or perhaps more probably one of the Comoro 
Islands. After this we hear a good deal of the east 
coast of Africa from the Arab authors. IMas udi, the 
earliest of them, had already set out on his travels 
before A.D. 915, and he gives an account of the peoples 
of the.se countries. From him we first hear of 
Sofalah, a town which he often mentions. The ninth 
and tenth centuries saw also the founding of the great 
buildings at Zimbabwe. 

Xotes 

^ 111 Zeits. J. Einfjeb(>ren(’n-Sprai:}n'}i, XIl (lOlM-:?), p. 305, 
Meinhof compares tlie Egyptian Piruift to the Swaluli 
coa.st.' I am informe<l that tlie Swahili u ord means the >trip 
of beach left dry as opposed to the part lapped liy the 

waves. The coincidence is remarkable, for Pv'enrt has no 
exjdanation in Egyptian and would therefore lie a foreign 
word, while such a word as would make a singularly 

appropriate name. Yet it appear> from eiujuiry among 
Hantiiists that the Hwahili woid belongs to a widespread 
Bantu root p'cn. * to dry.’ Thus, there can hardly be a 
direct connexion between it and the Egyptian Pirenet, which 
was already in use c. 27-5 b.c. f’aii it be that l>oth words 
are derived from some other and ancient African language 

“ Those of which a record has been preserved to us before 
Hatshepsut are ('onveniently listed h\ Breasted in his At>cu nt 
Records of E(jppt, II, ^247. They and the later ones are given 
here with the dates attaclied ; Sahure, c 2725 b.(\ ; Isesi. c. 
2675 B.C.. ; Pepi II, c. 2550 B.e.. who sent out several expedi- 
tions, one of which was cut uj) by the desert -dwellers before it 
had set sad from the Egyptian port : Mentuhotep III, c. 2025 

B. c. ; Arnenemhet II, c. lOlO b.c. ; Senusert II, c. 1005 B.c. ; 
Hatsliepsut, c. 1510 b c'. ; Horemheb. c. 1325 b c. ; KaniessON 
III, c. 1175 B.c. That is a total of about nine or mort* in some 
1,700 odd years. Amenhotep III, c. 1400 B t ., may have sent 
expeditions (II. ^$S1)2). as may Seti, c. 1300 b.c. (Ili, §116). Imt 


the references only occur in hymns of general glorification. Xo 
doubt there were others of which w'e have no record, but even 
when they are allowed for that does not make very many. 
Howe\*er, it does show that Pwenet was never entirely 
neglected bv the Egvptians. 

3 Ibid, if, §287. 

^ Ibid. II. §287 — Xaville, The Tanple of Deir el Bahari, 
III. Pi. LXXXIV, lines 11, 12, and p. 19. ‘ Xono reaching 

them except thy carriers ’ would mean that Hatshepsut's 
expedition was the only one to go there. 

" Breasted, II, §200^= Xaville, op. at.. Ill, PI. LXXXVI, 
above the first man at the bottom of tlie plate, and p. 21. 
Breasted ‘s doubt whether Xehesy was the actual comluctor 
of the expedition seems unnecessary. Even if he did not 
actually go to Pwenet on this occasion, he knew how the 
expedition should be organized. 

^ X. de O. Davies in Boll. Metrop. Mu<^. of Art (X.Y.), 
Xov. 1935, Section TI, ' Tlie Egyptian Expedition, 1934-35,’ 
p. 47, fig. 2. which is reproduced liere. The rafts were no 
doubt jiist what were used in the first century a.d. by the 
Ascitye, a tribe of south Arabian pirates. Pliny. Sat. Hist.. 
VI. 29 (34), 176, describes the rafts as composed of a deck 
covering a pair of ox skins. At this same time we are toki of 
" the Berbers themselves crossing on rafts to 0<*elis and 
Muza ' (in Arabia, from Avalites on the northern Somali 
coast) : see W. H. Schoff. The Peripla.s of the Erf/thrcran Sea, 
p. 25, §7. In §27 the Peripbi.s says that at C’ana, Hisn al- 
Ghiirab on the south coast of Arabia, the im-ense was brought 
' on rafts held up by inflated skins after the manner of the 
country.' At the northern end of the Red Sea the Xabatieans 
were ac(Mistomed to go plundering on raft^^ (Strabo, XVI, 4, 
§1S). In fact, such (‘raft were so characteristic that in his 
Sat. Hi A.. VII, 56 (57), 266, Pliny says that in early days 
' rafts were used for navigation, having l>een invented by 
King Erythras for usC between the i'^lands in tlie Red Sea.’ 

' Davies, op. cit., p. 48, fig. 3. 

^ About A.n. 1150 leopard skins were still an im{)ortant 
export from East Africa, at this time from Manisa (Mombasa) 
and Zanzibar, aci-ording to Edrisi (Guillain. 1 >ocatnent'< sor 
lliiAoire. la tfeographie et le cfotuncrce de I'Afriqar orimtale. 
I, pp. 206f.). 

^ Breasted, op. cit. II, §§265, 272. etc. Rehaences to Xaville 
are given in each ca^e. Some small pudures (^f the jiroducts of 
Hatsliejisut's expedition are given by Puyenire, one of her 
oilicials (X". de (h Davies, The To}/d) of Paqetnre at Thebes, 
I, Pis. XXXII, XXXIV, and })p. 84-87). Th(\v add nothing 
to those of Deir el Bahari. 

1'’ Xaville, op. rit. Ill, PD. LXIX. lowest register, LXXII, 
and pp. ]4f. 

See Sehoff, Peri pi as ; ' cojiper which is cut up for 

bracelets and anklets for the wajmen . . . small axes are im- 
ported and adzes and swords . . . wine of Laodicea and Italy 
not mucli ' (^6). 'Juice of sour grap<‘s from Diospolis . . . 
wheat and wine ' (§7). For th(“ Zanzibar an^a ' lances made at 
Muza especially for this trade, and hatchets and daggers and 
awls . . . and ut sum*' places a little wine and wheat, not fi'ir 
trade, but to serve for getting the good will of tlie savages ' (§17). 

F. Hommel m D. Xielsi^u and others, Httadharh der 
altarahi.'^ehn} Alt< rta n)ska}ide I, jip. 60. SI and ef. p. 112. 

Ibid., p. 83. This king wa-* Kariba-ilu Watar, and is 
named by Sennac-herib, King of Assyria (704-681 B.r.). as 
Karibi-ilu, King of the Land of Saba,' p. 76. (f. note 27. 

Schoff, op. eit,, p. 2S. §15, and note on p. 94. 

\Vaim\Tight in Joara. Eq. Arcfi. XXVII, p. 141 ~ Man, 
1940. 192, or Man, 1942. 43. 

Wainw right in Man, 1942, 43. 

Ingrams m Man. 1925, 86. 

Waimvright in 5 Ian. 194t>, 192 ^ J .E.A.. XXVII, p. 140. 
Id. lb. - J.E.A., XXVll. p. 142. 

PI. ib. - J.E.A.. XXVIL p. 142. 

Otto and Stratman in Aidhropo'^, IV (1909), pp. 168f. 
and fig. In d .R. A. I., LX, p. 393. Trevor reports the findingof 
a qijbl Maccabivan (*oin at Pinetown, which is evidently a 
reference, though les- accurate, to the same find. 

-- Schoft’, op. rit., p, 29. ^18, and note on p. lOl. 

Herodotus IV, 42. Cary and Warmington, The Ancient 
E.iplorers, pp, 87-95 and map facing p. 88, have given careful 
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study to Herodotus’ account, the rates of sailing, the winds, 
the currents, etc., and come to the conclusion that the imder- 
taking was quite possible in the three years named. The 
currents would have been in the explorers’ favour until West 
Africa was reached. The mention of the change in the 
position of the sun is correct, incredible though it appeared to 
Herodotus. The only thing left to marvel at is the boldness 
of the undertaking. One hundred and twenty-five years or 
so after Xecho and his Phcenicians, the story of Sataspes 
(Herodotus, IV, 13) shows that it was knowui to be possible 
to sail round Africa, though to be sent on such an expedition 
was considered worse than a sentence of death {cf. Cary and 
Warmington, pp. 95-97). 

For the date see the discussion in Seiioff, pp. 7-15, and 
the summing up in favour of a.d. 60 on p. 15. 

25 Schoff. op. c/t.,’§§6, 14. 

2® Id. lb., §30 and notes thereto on pp. 133f. 

2^ Id. ib., p. 94, note to §16. The arrangement was that it 
should be ruled by the state that was the leading one of 
Arabia. At one time this had been Ausan, as the name 
’ Ausanitic Coast ’ shows. As Ausan was destroyed about 
700 B.C., this gives evidence of how ancient the arrangement 
was. Cf. note 13. 

28 Id. ib., p. 28, §16. 

28 Id. ib., p. 94, note to §16. 

2® A coin of Antonins Pius of a.d. 138 is often quoted as 
having come from Umtali, a site of the Zimbabwe culture, but 
it is now said not to have come from Rhodesia at all (R. X. 
Hall and W. G. Xeal, The Aiideyit Biiins of Rhodesia, p. 143). 

2^ Roberts in Xada, VIII, pp. 45f. and Plate. 

22 E. F. Gautier, Q ante tins Indici Oceani Pars (Paris, 
1902). p. 60. 

22 By this time the Indonesians had discovered and had 
begun to colonize Madagascar (see Ferrand in The Encyclo- 
pepdia of Islam, 1936, s.v. ' Madagascar," p. 74). This earlier 
migration of theirs took place during the second to fourth 
centuries a.d. 

2^ Trevor, loc. cit. 

25 Von Luschan in Zeits. f. Ethnologie, XXXVHI (1906), 
p. 888, describes how he was actually present with the 
Director of the Pretoria Museum when two Greeks came in and 
offered a small Osiris figure and a Ptolemaic coin. On pp. 
896—902 Schafer shows that the famous Egyptian figure from 
Rhodesia is a modern forgery. The type is well kno\^n in 
Cairo and Luxor an<l such figures can be bought for a few 
pence each. 

2® Robinson in Tanganyika Soles and Records, iii, pp. 44, 
46. 

2‘ G. McC. Theal, The Portuguese in South Africa, pp. 179f. 

28 Could the Messina beads have drifted onwards from the 
Mazoe River along the watershed and then down one of the 
tributaries of the Limpopo River ? 

25 D. anti C. Living.stone, Sarratice of an Expedition to the 
Zatnhesi and its Tributaries, p. 442. 

Ibid., p. 349. 

H. Waller, The Last Journals of David Livingstone, I, 
p. 1 1 . On p. 15 the Mikindany harbour is described as having 
a deep, narrow entrance, and a-^ being tpiite secure and pro- 
tected from all wintls inside. A hill above it forms a land- 
mark by which the Arab sailons find the entrance, ami stone 
ruins show that it was formerly a place of some importance. 
The ticscription of Livingstone's journey up the Ruvuma 


valley will be found on pp. 21-45. Livingstone’s large-scale 
map at the end of the book shows the rather noticeable 
Promontory of Jaw protecting Mikindany Bay on the north. 
Might this be Prasuin ? It is about fifty miles north of Cape 
Delgado. 

^2 1). and C. Livingstone, op. cit., pp. 124, 128, 393. The 
water in the Shire falls very low at times (p. 427) and becomes 
too shallow to float a vessel drawing five feet of water (p. 351). 

■*2 J. H. Soga, The South-Eastern Bantu, pp. 49f. 

Theal, op. cit., p. 133, note 1. 

^5 Encyclopcedia of Islam, loc. cit. 

In A.D. 945-6 an attempted invasion of Pemba by a 
thousand vessels is recorded. These are thought to be 
canoes from the colonies of Orientals settled in the Comoro 
Islands and northern Madagascar (Robinson in Tang. Not. 
and Rec., Ill, p. 46). 

Beck in Cat on -Thompson, The Zimbabwe Culture, 
pp. 229, 232-237, 

^8 Petrie in Man, 1904, 70. 

■^8 All the Chinese things recorded in this paragraph were no 
doubt brought by Persians and Arabs rather than by Chinese. 
Hadi Hasan, A History of Persian Navigation (London, 1928), 
says that the Arabs had sailed as far as Ceylon in pre-Muslim 
days, but that it was left to the Persians to push on to China 
(p. 85). In A.D. 671 a Chinaman records that he sailed from 
Canton to Sumatra in a Persian ship (p. 97). In a.d. 727 
Persians sailed direct to Canton (p. 109). In a.d. 748 there 
was a large Persian village on the island of Hainan (p. 98), 
and in a.d. 758 Arabs and Persians sacked and burned Canton 
(pp. 99, 102). A himdred and twenty years later the tables 
were turned, for in a.d. 878 Arabs and Persians were mas- 
sacred at that city along with Jews and Christians (p. 105). 

Wilkinson, The Manners and Custotns of the Ancient 
Egyptiayis (1878, ed. S. Birch), II, pp. 152-154, and fig. 384. 
One of the present writer’s workmen brought him one which 
was found while digging sebakh (nitrogenous earth from the 
ancient mounds) at his village of Zuweidah on the west bank 
of the Xile opposite Quft (Koptos). These little bottles are 
widely scattered over the Arab world, for Layard got two from 
Arban on the Khabur in north-western Mesopotamia {Dis- 
coveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, p. 279). Per- 
haps some will he reported from East Africa. Many fragments 
of tenth-century Simg pottery are lying about at Aidhab 
(Suakin el Qadim) (Xewbold in Antiquity, 1946, p. 181). 

Revin^on m Tang. Not. and Rec., I, p. 33. 

2' Mas'iidi says ‘ the Muslims took possession of this 
island (Qanbalu) taking prisoner all the Zeng population at the 
time of the conquest by the Muslims of the island of Crete in 
the Mediterranean, at the begimiing of the Abbasid dynasty 
and about the end of the reign of the Omeyyads ' (Ma^oiuli, 
Les prairies d'or (ed. C. Bar bier de Me\Tiard and Pa vet de 
Courteille), I, p. 205). The Abbasids overthrew the Omeyyads 
in a.d. 750 (Sir W. Muir, The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline and 
F(Ul, 3rd ed., p. 435) and Crete fell into the hands of the 
Saracens in a.d. 825 {Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v. ‘ Crete,’ p. 879. 
It had been temporarily occupied in a.d. 673). Therefore, 
the conquest of Qanbalu, which is generally accepted as being 
Madagascar, took place somewhere between a.d. 750 and 825. 

^2 Ma^oudi, op. cit., passim. For his date ^ee The Encyclo- 
ptedia of Islam, s.v. ' Mas'utli.' p. 403. 

2^ As sho^^'n by the beads found in the lowest layers ; see 
note 47. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


The Karen People. By Saw Tha Din, Chninnan, Karen 
Central Organization , and President, Karen 
National Associfition . ,4 condensed rersioti of 

a Coniynunication to the Institute on 5 November, 

1940. 

The leidurer eonuueuced by expressing his plea.--ure at 
liaving the ojiportimity to sjieak about liis }>eopIe, the 
Karen, and ernphasizeil the importance of a knowleilge 


of Burma in this country, wliere Burma's <*onstitution 
must he drawn up. He pointed out that owing to the 
war many more Englishmen tlian before. have been to 
Burma, and paid a warm tribute to Force 136 and 
ingate s Phantom Army, both almost entirely iminned 
by Karens, (’bins and Kachins, whose relations with the 
Briti>h elements of these forces were excellent. 

The ieidurer acknowledged his debt to the works of 
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Mason, Wa<le, Vinton. Gilmore, O'Riley, Sir Artliur 
Phayre, Snieaton, Harris and Marshall, but said tliat his 
talk would be mainly based on Karen tradition and 
folklore. 

Name and Origin, — The Sgaw calls liim^^elf Pwa-Ka- 
Xgaic, meaning * humc\n being,’ and the Bwe (Karenni) 
calls himself Ka- Ya, meaning the same thing. Tradition 
says that they came from the far north and had to cross 
a river called Hti-seh-meh-ynyi, or * river of water flowing 
with sand.’ Dr. Marshall believes tliat it was the Ho-ang 
Ho, the Yellow River of China, with which conclusion 
many points in the tradition seem to agree. "Phe Karen 
were traditionally the first occupants of the country. A 
Karen x:>oem states that the Burmese dispossessed them 
of their country. 

Physical Characteristics. — The Karen usually have 
broad jaw bones, big, well rounded calves, broad, well 
built bodies, and legs often short in proportion ; skin 
' varies from a light olive complexion to a dark coffee 
brown ’ (Marshall) ; hair is generally coarse, black and 
straight, sometimes wavy and light. Tlie blue lumbar 
spot is common. 

Mental and Moral Characteristics. — A Karen seldom 
speaks out except to intimates. He will not say when 
he is angrv, and it is not unusual to find two persons not 
on speaking terms without knowing tlie reason. They 
simply look at one another out of the corner of their eyes. 
A Karen does not believe in showing off. He tries to 
hide what he knows or has, unlike neighbouring tribes. 

Many people, who do not know the Karen well, say 
that they are serious and seldom laugh. They do not 
laugh before strangers, for it is bad manners, but among 
themselves there is no merrier people. They love music 
and singing. 

They practise honesty to the point of absurdity. An 
Indian hawker exchanging a brooch for a chicken might 
arrange to take the chicken on his return, perhajis a year 
later. He would then get not only the chicken but also 
its offspiing. 

Birth. Marriage and Death.— Ylo pregnant woman 
should take anything bitter ; the husband usually avoids 
cutting his hair, and should be within call when his wife is 
in labour. Old women are usually invited to serve as 
midwives, and many of them are very competent. 
Turmeric is given freely to a woman after childbirth, both 
internally and externally. In the Brec coimtry the hus- 
band must get new houseliold etjuipment, and must not 
speak to anyone excejd his wife and the new-born child. 

Until recently, mixed marriages were disliked. Inter- 
marriage, evcii between a bgaw and a Pwo, is frowned 
upon, especially by tlie Sgaw. The most common form 
of marriage in the hills today is held by an elder at the 
bride's home. On entering the bridegroom is soaked to 
the skin with water, and his bride hands him a new* suit. 
Then the bridegroom ami his })arty enter the sitting room 
of the house, w here the marriage ceremony i> performed. 
The man and the woman eat and drink out of eacli 
other’s hands, and vow to be true to one another, (fuests 
are treated to strong coimtry s})irit, and pork curry is a 
favomite dish for such an occasion. After the ceremony 
the groom goes back home, to be taken to the bride s 
house a second time at dusk Avith song and music. As 
soon as the groom is taken to tlie bride's room the elder 
and friends leave for the common room, where the feast 
is continued till the small hours of the morning. It is 
not unusual to kill half a dozen hogs and distil a dozen 
jars of coimtry spirit for a popular wedding. 

Funerals are solemn, but without the breast -beating and 
loud crying of other Burmese peo])les. Singing and recita- 


tion of Hta are encouraged. The reason given is that 
long ago the White Python kidnapped a Karen beauty, 
})ut had to let her go ; the Python took vengeance by 
killing people in great numbers, by striking their foot- 
prints, so they pretended to be hap])y, and this so angered 
the Python that it discharged all its venom, aiul to this 
day the Python has no venom. The ceremony of bone- 
picking and burning is jiecuhar to the Karen. It is as 
important as a big religious feast if the deceased liappens 
to be a chief or an elder. Dancing, singing Hta and 
drinkmg may go on for days. 

Xaniing.—X Karen may have as many as a dozen 
names. If, on the birth of a child, a guest by the name 
of Joint arrives in the village, it may be called Jolm-Z/c/i, 
that is, ' John comes.' When dolm-heh has a child, he 
and his wife will be known as the parents of their first- 
born. If the first-born is Mary, the parents are known as 
Mary -pa and Mary -mo. If ^lary has a child, Melvin, her 
}>arents are known as the grandfather and graiulmother 
of Melvin, or Melvin -pa and Melvin-ph The reason for 
this change is that it is bad manners to address an elder 
by his name. 

Language. — Construction of sentences differs in Karen 
and Burmese. Let us take a sentence : "He carries a 
book.' In Karen this : ^Ah-Wfti (he) soh (carries) iie.g 
(book) ta (one) hay (copy); in Burme^^e : Thu (he) 
sah-ok (book) ta (one) ok (copy) kning-thee (carries). 
The Karen language abounds wuth pair-^. Words are 
sometime'^ paired merely for the sake of euphony ; but it 
adds more force and gives more fullnes.-, to the meaning. 
For example, ' katayti kasawkwair ’ ; the literal meaning 
is ^ full growui horse, a striped elejJumt,' but the actual 
meaning is simply ‘ elephant.' There is no nasal tone in 
the 8gaw% but the Pw^o has it ; therefore there are 
sejmrate scripts for the Pw o and the Sgaw . The Lai-kai 
script, wiiich was found a few’ years ago in a cav’e in 
Thaton district and the Hla Gyaw script (Roman Karen) 
can be used foi both the Pw'o and the Sgaw’. 

Education. — The Karen have had their own schools, 
not state -aided, since they received their written script 
from the American missionaries. ^lany young Karen 
from Burma went to Thailand and ojiened schools for 
their people there, and many from Thailand came to 
study in the Karen schools, seminaries and college in 
Burma, after passing through their village schools. 
These schools in Thailand are maintained by the Karen 
leaders in Thailand with the helj) and co-operation of the 
Karen people in Burma. All teach the Karen language, 
which before the war was recognized up to matriculation. 
>Iany Karen leaders are consi< lering taking over tlie Judson 
Gollege, which at present has no status as an educational 
institution, though it did very well before the w’ar. 

PeUgio)i.~The Karen, imlike other races in Burma, 
have a traditional belief in God. 

A Karen Hta runs in })art as fol low's : 

The Karen was the elder brother, 

And obtained all the w'ords of God. 

God formerly loved the Karen nation above all others. 
But because of their transgression, he cursed them. 

And now' they have no books. 

Yet He will again have mercy on tiiem. 

And love them above ail others. . . . 

But the' Karen king will yet appear. 

W'hen he arrive.s there will be but one monarch. 

Ami there w'ill be neither rich nor poor. 

Everything will be happy. . . . 

God left the Karen and they became a prey to all evils, 
so they had to appease the evd spirit. Not all the 
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Karen are Christians. There are many who do not 
believe that the Bible is * TJie Book of Book<. the Book of 
Silver and Gold,' but many would like to believe that 
Christianity is the religion to which they look forv’ard. 

Bu'cth or J-zr Bicah is a propitiatory feast to which no 
outsider is admitted, j^erformed by a senior v'oinan of 
a family with her relatives in the female line. Xo visitor 
is received in the house where this feast is carried out. 
If anyone enters by mistake, a fresh start must be made. 
The spirits are called by name and offered the food that is 
prejiared ; the congregation must finish the balance or 
tlirow it away. Xo other person must partake of it, or 
the feast fails and another one inu>t be performed. 

Social Life . — The Karen perfected comnuini^ni years 
ago, but they do not find it practicable while living with 
others. In the Karen hills, the barn is not built in the 
village or near the house, but near the paddy fields. 
Very few hill jieople now live in long houses, where every 


family has its o\m compartment, though it was the older 
custom. More popular now is a village of circular [ilan 
with a guest house in the middle. A guest is fed without 
payment, and in the evening all who are free entertain 
him. This custom is on the wane, because criminals take 
advantage of it and the villagers find themselves in 
trouble ; but receiving guests at home is still considered a 
duty everywhere. 

The Karen eat anything from an insect to an elephant. 
They are very fond of curry called takapaw. a mixture of 
rice gruel, meat, vegetable and spices. There are few 
])eo})le in the East who drink like the Karen ; the Karen 
spirit is a liipiifl fire. 

The Karen Drum is valued very highly. It is made 
and sold to the Karen by other jieoples, but the Karen m 
Xauiigpalai and Xaungmaikhon also make it. To take 
away a drum from a Karen amounts to robbing him of all 
that he lias, and he will never forgive it. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Co-operation with Russian Scientists. CJ. Max, 1947, 76 
British anthropologists, who sincerely desire 
the closest i^ossible collaboration with their 
Russian colleagues, and hope to see a strong 
delegation from the U.S.fS.R. at next year’s meeting in 
Brussels of the International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences, will have noted with anxiety 
and regret an apparently authoritative broadcast from 
Moscow on 29 July by the Soviet Minitjter of Higher 
Education, Mr. Kaftanov (quoted by the Manchester 
Guardian, 4 August, 1947), which contained serious 
criticism of those Russian scientists who have been 
making wci^tern contacts. 

The condemnation and the demand for secrecy are 
in sweeping terms and there is no indication that they 
are to be understood as referring only to those physical 
sciences which can be applied to war purposes. CVhile 


nationalism and isolationism are to be deplored in any 
field of science, it is earnestly hoped that an exception is 
mt ended for the social and allied sciences, which (apart 
from the field of 'mass comnnmication ’) have no 
importance in foreign affairs. British anthropology has 
been very ready to give credit to Russian achievement, 
as for example when, during the late war, the distinguished 
archaeologists Professors Efimenko and Zamiatnine 
were elected as Honorar;v' Fellows of the Royal Anthro- 
])ological Institute : and there is a widespread desire 
for more information on all aspects of Russian anthro- 
pology, and especially social anthropology, pure or 
ai)pliecl, on which information is at present entirely 
lacking. Any extension of exchange relations between 
British and Russian scientific periodicals would be warmly 
welcomed here. 



OBITUARY 


Richard E. Latcham : 1869-1943 

Richard E. Latcham was bom in Bristol on 5 
^March, 1869, and <hed after an extraordinarily 
rich life at Santiago on 16 October, 1943. 

After attending local schools m his native town he 
became a student of the Polytechnic Institute in London, 
and qualified as a civil engineer. Just before the end of 
his studies m 1888 he met a Chilean, who was m charge 
of the colonization of the Araiicanian territory, and who 
gave him a contract as a surveyor and road- builder 
which was a tuming-poiiit in his life. In the same year 
he reached the ’ frontier ' >outh of Concepcion. He 
spoke neither Spanish nor Araucanian. He stayed for 
five years with the Araucaniaiis, preparing the territory 
for the e.stablLliment of colonists, aiifl was able to learn 
their language and to collect the material for one of his 
most important works. La orgaiiizacion social y las 
creencias relifjiosas dc los antiyuos Araucanos, published 
in 1924. Later he settled at La Serena, where lie taught 
in a hceo and at the same time carried out excavation^ in 
the nearby Indian cemeteries ; as a milling engineer lie 
was also able to visit the whole region and ac<|uire a 
thorough knowledge of its antiquities. By 1010 he \\as 


universally kno^vn as an archaeologist and ethnologist. 
During this period he married a Chilean lady. 

Latcham could not yet dedicate all his energies to the 
exploration of the Chilean jiast : imtil 1928 he had to 
earn his li\ung by his non-scientiric activities, but wliat- 
ever money he could spare went into his studies and 
excavations. In 1928 he became Director of the 
Xational Museum of Xatural History and in 1929 
Professor and Dean of the Faculty of Arts of the Uni- 
versidad de Chile. He could now concentrate on tlie 
study of the ])ast of tlie coimtry which he had adopted 
(though he always retained his British nationality). His 
first great work on the Ai’aucanians had already a})peared 
111 1924 ; now his other im]Jortant ])ubhcations began to 
follow: La Prelnstoria Chiloia^ La Alfareria Indigena 
Chilvna and Los Incas, sus origous y siis ayllus, in 1928 ; 
Las creencias rellgiosas de los antiguos peruaiios, in 1929 ; 
La agrictdtiira pre-coloinhiana en Vhdey los paises vecitios, 
111 1936 ; Ar(p(€ologia de la region Atacainehn, in 1938. In 
addition, more than two hundred juipers bear liis name. 

To Lat chain's work Chilean prehistory owes most 
(T what it possesses. PMr fifty -five years he dedicate<l 
Ills efforts to Chilean ethnogi'ajihic and archieological 
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research. He knew the Ai'aucanian>s better than anyone. 
He discovered and named the Chilean Diaguita complex. 
He destroyed the myth that the Chilean pre- Spanish 
population was a luiity and homogeneous from the river 
C’hoapa to the south. His studies in the extreme north 
were partly based on the previous work of Ulile, but the 
majority of his conclusions and ideas in this field, too, are 
his own. From the beginning liis approach was critical 
and scientific ; this attitude was one of his greatest 
contributions to South American anthropological science. 
Though very interested in Indian pottery and other 
crafts, he was always aware that synthetic reconstruction 
of the socio-economic life of an ethnos was one of the 
real aims of archicology. 

For his work on the Incas he was awarded the title of 
doctor hotiaris causa by the University of San Marcos in 
Lima. On the 50th anniversary, in 1938, of his arrival 
in Chile, the Faculty of Philosophy of the Universidad de 
Chile made him an academic and honorific member ; in 
1939 the (Tovernrnent of Chile conferred on him the 
Orden del Merito ; and the University of La Plata in 
Argentine also conferred an honorary doctorate uj^on 
him. 

It is not enough to enumerate Latcham's scientific 
achievements. All of us who had the privilege of knowing 


liim personally mourn the passing of a good man and of 
our best friend. His goodness, experience and age, 
together with a brilliant intellect, made him a character 
one will never forget. CRETE MOSTXY 

XoTE. — The manuscript of the above olntuaiy was accom- 
panied by a bibliography substantially agreeing with that 
compiled by Dr. 8. K. Lothrop Authr., Vol. 47, Xo. 4. 

1945, pp. 1503-8. but containing the additional titles listed 
below. — E d. 

19-3. La Exi.'^te)icia de la Propiedad en pI antujno Iwperio de 
lo^ IncUrs, Santiago. 

1925. * Origin of Civilization on thi^- Continent,' South 

Pacific Mail, 26 Feb. 

1929. ‘ Los indios antiguos de Copiapo y Coquimbo,' 

Revi-da Univen^iitaruu Dec. 

1929, 1930, 1931, 1937. ‘ Memoria del Director del Mu^5eo 

Xacional de Htstoria Xatural.' 

1932. ' La colonizacion de nuestros campos,’ Revista Uni- 

versitaria, Xo. 83. 

1938. ■ Las ciencias anthropologicas en Chile,’ Zeits. Ra^'^senk.y 

Bd. VH, Heft II. 

1940. ‘ Observaciones acerca de la Cultura de El Molle,' 

Boletin de Museo Xacional de Historia Xatural, XVIII. 

1942. ' Antropogeografia prehi.storica del Xorte de Chile,' 
Boletin de Museo Xacional de Historia Xatural, XX. 

1943. ‘ El arte popular y sus relaciones con el arte indigena,' 
in Cataloyo de la Exposicion de Artes Populaces Americanas. 


REVIEWS 


Les Hommes Fossiles. By M, Boule, 

Vallois. Paris {Masson), 1946. 

294 Jigs, 

This famous book has been revised with reverent 
care by Professor Vallois, pupil and successor of Boule. 
Boule did a good deal of the revision of the general chapters 
and the account of men of the Old Stone Age, but Vallois 
has added facts about .some of the more recent discoveries 
and about fossil men from outside Europe. Boule and 
Vallois remain in doubt about the relationship of jaw to 
skull in the Piltdown finds and it seems to have surprised 
Boule that a brain case near that of homo sapiens should be 
found in so early a deposit ; he apparently thought of h . sapiens 
as a later evolution than h, neanderthalensis. The general 
question of the relation.ship of h. neanderthalensis and h. 
sapiens is hardly adequately treateil, probably because the 
relevant specimens from Palestine were fully discussed only in 
1939 ; page 398 may be considered in some ways a revision 
of pp. 275f. in the light of the work of Keith and McCown. 
Boule was mainly interested in the anatomical evolution of 
h. sapiens rather than in the varieties of the latter, and Vallois 
has characteristically respected thi^. attitude of the original 
author. This unfortunately leads to the view that the 
differences between, say, Cro-Magnon and Combe Capelle 
skulls are not of much account and thence confuses matters of 
interest in connexion with modem men. But this is incidental, 
for the main purpose of the book is to give a reasonable 
account of the specimen-^ of fos'^il man, and it i.^ the best 
compendium of this knowledge, H. J, FLEL'RE 


Goodwiii's Commentary on the History and Present Position of 
South African Prehistory (1935), and may be regarded as 
complementary to it. It opens with a historical introduction ; 
then follows a regional commentary which occupies the bulk 
of the book ; and lastly a chapter on general wmrks followed 
by a carefully compiled bibliography which very fairly covers 
the field. 

The area dealt with covers the whole of South Africa, in- 
cluding X^orthern and Southern Rhodesia, with the exception 
of the western region north of the Orange River, of which so 
little is yet known. Adequate mention is made of the work 
done by the considerable number of investigators who have 
contributed to the sum total of knowledge of the subject. 
The title of the book well illustrates the method of approach, 
which is to weave into a patterned fabric the data obtained 
over the entire area, and it will be generally agreed that the 
result is entirely satisfactory. South African prehlstorv has 
needed an historian, and in Mr. Goodw in it has found one whose 
w'itle knowledge and comprehensive outlook eminently fit 
him for this role. He has been for many years in the closest 
touch wdth his r^ubject and he took a formative part in the 
e-tabiishment of the cultural .sequence. Xo one was therefore 
better fitted for thl^ ta.sk and no one could have accomplished 
it more successfully, 

While all professional workers will find it of great value a^ a 

handy work of reference, it i^ one which no amateur and 

there are a large number of them m South Africa — can afford 
to lj.e without. XKVILLE JOXFS 


ARCH/EOLOGY AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 

3rc/ ed. By H. V. 

Pp. xii, 587, with 



The Loom of Prehistory. By A. •/. H. Good ir in. South 
|X X -^fcican Arclaroloyical Societf/, Cape Tofvn, 1946. 
d*p. 151. Price 12??. 6?/. jiajnr, los. cloth 

This handbook, the second of a serie.-^ dealing w ith 
variou'< a->pects of South African prehistory, is pre-^ented as a 
commentary and a select bibliography of the sulijeet generally. 
As the authc:>r points out in hi< preface. thi-> is the fir.'^t time a 
regional approach on such a scale has been attempted, and he 
expres'^C', the hope that future writers and exca\■ator^^ wall 
think in terms of the surrounding areas and environments 
rather than m terms of an over-generalized view" of the sub- 
continent as a whole. It follows appropriately after Mr. 
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I 1941). ep. ■2:iS. S platen. HI Price Us. ii,l. 

lO/ Notes for the Guidance of Archaeologists in 
regard to Expert Evidence. Co>,ncil for BrilUh 

Arrhiroluyy, London, 1947. Price 3r/. 

Foil Archa:oluij'i is the first l>ook from the pen of the 
Assistant Keeperof Antiquities in the Ashmoleaii Museum, ami 
the fir>.t detailetl text-book on field archjeologv to be published 
m LuclaiKl since I'etrie's M(iho<h and Aims in Archceoloun 
(19U4). The metliods and aims of tlie archwolocist are the 
ihscovern of sites and portable antiquities, the excavation of 
Sites and the recording and de.-icription of finds made hv chance 
deliberate field survey and excaiation. Tlie metho.is and 
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aims of the prehistorian and historian are the interpretation 
of these archseologK'al facts and associated non -archaeological 
facts. Mr. Atkiiinon's main concern here is with the excava- 
tion of sites, although he discusses briefly the techniques of 
discovery and the problems of interpretation. From the title 
one is perhaps led to expect much about the fascinations and 
techniques of field work, but the author does not seek to 
emulate the pens of Williams Freeman, Crawford, Fox and 
Grinsell : his self-defined task is to describe the technique of 
excavation. 

He discharges this task thoroughly, and efliciently. begin- 
ning at the beginning with the excavator obtaining written per- 
mission from the owner to excavate (he says nothing of per- 
mission from the Office of Works in regard to Scheduled 
Monuments), and ending with hints on correct mg the proofs of 
the excavation report. There is advice on photography, on 
drawing pottery, on hosing, on cleaning, recording and restoring 
finds, and discussion of experimental techniques such as 
downing and detecting. A third of the book is devoted to 
archaeological survey (although there is no mention here of the 
making of survey plans from air photographs) . Throughout the 
treatment is clear, sound and detailed : the author omits little, 
from instructions how to hold a trowel to how to letter. 
His instructions are imperative, his standards high, his 
coim'sels perfection — but he aims at training ex(^vator> as 
near perfection as our present techniques allow, and thij, 
present publication, like his own excavation report'-, lives up 
to the high standard he advocates. 

In a 'second edition there shoukl be added some note'- for the 
student on the interpretation of vertical air photographs— 
plotting, scaling, titling strips, the use of the stereoscope, the 
mterpretation of natural and archaeological features. The 
introduction to maps in the volume under review is most 
u>.eful to the student. Air photographs, while even more 


valuable to the student, still more need simple explanation, 
and the field archaeologist needs a guide to the uses and 
limitations of the R.A.F. air photograph library. A second 
edition might also usefully include notes of the publications of 
the Office of W'orks and the Royal Commissions on Ancient 
Monuments, all invaluable to the field archaeologist. 

Excavation, like field work and all forms of field an-haeology, 
can only really be learnt in the field. Mr. Atkm.<on's manual, 
as he himself repeatedly stresses, is no substitute for work in 
the field ; but it is an excellent training manual with which 
the archaeological student can arm himself before entering the 
field, and from which the general reader can gain an authorita- 
tive account of the process of excavation. Perhaps some of 
the more technical pages may leave the general reader cold, 
but the whole book can leave him m no doubt that excavation 
is not child’s play with bucket and spade, but exacting, 
arduous work calling for method, organization and great 
pains. The conscientious student may well recoil at first 
from the mass of precepts and warnings given by the author, 
and may wonder whether he can ever master the many 
complicated techniques der5cribed and survive the many neces- 
sary drudgeries catalogued ; but as his training proceed U in 
the field and he eventually undertakes an excavation himself, 
he will finrl this book then as invaluable a work of reference 
to the expert as it was a basic work of training to the novice. 

The pamphlet compiled by the Natiual Sciences Committee 
of the Council for British Archaeology summarizes the ways in 
which geolog>% petrology, botany, zoology, phy'-ical anthro- 
pology and metallurgy are of value to archaeologi''!t and 
prehistorian, giving references to more comprehensive 
publications, and the addresses of specialists and institutions 
to whom organic and inorganic remains found timing excava- 
tions may be sent for expert identification. A clear, practical 
and most inexpensive pamphlet. Ct. E. HAXIEL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Senoi of Malaya 

Sin, — The Senoi of the Malay Penin&ula are regarded 
as being largely of pre-Dravidian (or Australoid) 
origin by Keane {Man Past and Present, p. 425), 
Haddon {Races of Man, pp. 20, 118), Dudley Buxton {Peoples 
of Asnf, p. 230) and Skeat and Blagden {Penjan Races of the 
Mfda;f Peninsala). I believe that the first to describe them 
thus were P. and F. Saras in in lOOS {Ergehnisse Xatnrtcissen- 
schafthcfier Forschungen auf Ceylon, Die Steinzeit in Ceylon, 
whu'h 1 have not seen). 

1 he:^itate to cpiestion such authorities but should like to 
rei ord my own impress«ions, as an amateur, during some 
journeys in the Senoi count r\'. Apart from some slight 
Xegrito traces {to be expected, '-eeiiig that they are surrounded 
by Xegrito tribe'- in a laml where there are neither caste 
prf'judiees nor blood feuds to preserve racial purity) the 
inhabitants of a Senoi long house seem to me to resemble the 
mongoloid hill tribes one meet-; in the foothilK and adjoining 
plains from northern Bengal, through Assam, to Burma and 
beyond : that is to say, what I think anthropologists would 
<*all Pareoean, southern-mongoloid or perhaps proto -Malay. 
5Ioreover, I have never I'ome across a trace of what 1 '-hould 
consider pre-Dravidian characters among any " out-of-the- 
way ’ tribe in the Malay Peninsula (though ?>uch traits are, 
of course, common among Tamil labourers on rubber estates). 

By pre-Dravulian I understand the dark-skinned, wiry, 
long-headed type with pronoum-ed profile but broad, flat nose, 
the men with irood bearcD and hairy chests, that one so often 
comes across m all the drier, le.-» inhabited part - of peninsular 
India. In India pre-Dravidian type seems generally to be 
mixed, either by the tribe or in the individual, with the 
stockier, more rounded ami ie-'- hairy ‘ Dravitlian ' type, 
though some communities, among lather primitive tribes 
such as Slime Uonds and BhiL-, >eeni to me to )>e mainly of this 
type and look very like Au'-tralian aborigines. (1 have 
untbrtunately never -een th<‘ Veddas.) 

By Senoi I mean the ]if>oj)le of the long hou-e.-, in the fore-te<l 
hrll country extern ling int<i east -central Perak, but mainl\ in 
the south-west coiner of Kelantan. Mr. H. D. Noone, in his 
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monograph on their customs, called them Ple-Temiar, but 
identified them with the Senoi of other writers or at any rate 
with an important bianch of the people included rmder that 
name. I fear there can now be little doubt that Mr. Xoone, 
who knew them intimately and spoke their language, died 
among the Ple-Temiar during Japanese occupation. He 
introduced me to them and accompanied me on some of my 
journeys among them ; and when I crossed their country 
from west to east, his museum assistant, Yeop Ahmad, i-ame 
with me as interpreter. There can therefore be no <loubt 
that the people I am writing of are Xooiie's Ple-Temiar and I 
think his monograph, of which I have no copy with me, will 
establish their identity with the Senoi of other writers, at least 
in part. 

Separated from these people by over sixty miles of country, 
'-ome of it under permanent cultivation, is another apparently 
Parecean tribe with even les» Negrito admixture. These are 
the people who call themselves Che Wong and live in \'illages 
of separate huts on the slopes of Mount Benom in west -central 
Pahang. They have a language of their own, but are a very 
small community, pos-ibly only thirty individuals, though 
they connect themselves with a larger community' living 
about fifteen miles to the north m the hills to the south of 
Kampong Batu Balai. This se<*on<l community, however, 
appears to have mixed with the Malays. 1 have so far 
been-linable to trace the Che Wong, uiuler that or any other 
name, in any publi-hed literatuie except for an article, 
well illustrated by photographs, by Mr. C. S. Ogilvie, 
which apjieared in the MaUuaii Nature Journal about 1940. 
Unfortunately, all spare copies of this publication, together 
with most privately owned copies, were probably lost during 
Japanese occupation. Mr. Ogilvie, who served as a Game 
Warden with me and was afterwards imprisoned in the same 
camp, knew the Che Wong well and had collected a small 
vo( abulary of their language ; he recently returned to Malaya. 

1 shall be glad to ('orrespond on these matters with any 
reader who wi-hes to pursue them further. The aildress below 
will find me. E. O. SHEBBEARE 

Forest Office, Knala Lntnpnr, Malaya 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLE 

A BOLAS>AND-HOOP GAME IN EAST AFRICA. By H, S. Harrismi, A.R.C.Sc., D.Sc, Illustrated. Cf. Man, 
1947, 170 

IXA Specimens in the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, obtained at Kazagga, near Lake Tanganyika, 
I have acquired additional interest through a recent archaeological discovery by Dr. L. S. B. Leakey in 

Kenya. It is suggested that numerous stone balls, foimd on the surface of the ground, but assigned to Palaeo- 
lithic times, indicate the use of the himting bolas ^ in Africa during that period. If this identification is 
correct, the range of distribution of the weapon, in the past if not in the present, is greatly extended. 
Its use in either ancient or modem times is not recorded from Africa, and I am not aware that any claim 
has hitherto been made (nor is one made here) for the discovery of degenerate survivals. However, in 1912, 
acting on information received with the two crude game pieces that are the main subject of this note, I assigned 
them to the series of bolas, and gave this obvious name to the appropriate piece, both in the museum case and in 
the Handbook to Weapons of War and the Chase (2nd ed., 1929). The collector of the specimens. Dr. W. A. 
Cunnington, was a zoologist who some forty years ago was investigating the fauna of Lake Tanganyika, but 
who also — prompted by the late Dr. A. C. Haddon — collected many interesting ethnographical specimens in 
that region. As far as collecting goes, it is not certain whether Cunnington could claim priority over the 
record of the bolas-and-hoop game made in L^ganda by A. L. Kitching, a missionary, at about the same period 
{On the Backwaters of the Nile, Fisher Unwin, 1912) ; the latter may or may not have acquired specimens, but 
he described them, as well as the game. I am indebted to the Editor of Man for the reference to Kitching's 
book, and also for the opportunity of supplementing from it my first scanty information as to the nature of the 
game. 

The essential interest of the Horniman Museum specimens lies, of course, in the fact that one of the pieces 
is as plainly a bolas as is that of the Eskimo, which it resembles much more closely in the size of its weights, 
though it has fewer of them and the material is not the same, than it does those of South America. 

Kitching describes the game as it was played by boys at Toro, in L^ganda, and gives the native name as 
namuziga. Two sides were chosen, and the object was to win over members of the opposing side, one by one, 
by dint of skill in throwing and aiming the bolas. This consisted simply of about a yard of string to each end 
of which was attached a small piece of wood or a dry maize cob — two weights only. The hoop was made of 
flexible creepers or cane twisted and bound together ; this was flung by a boy of one side so as to roll along the 
•ground, and as it rolled each boy of the opposing side, in turn, threw his bolas in an attempt to entangle the 
hoop and stop its progress. When this was achieved the thrower of the hoop passed from his own side to that 
of the successful thrower of the bolas, and so the game proceeded, each side taking its turn in rolling the hoo[). 

This account confirms and extends that received with the Horniman Muse\im specimens. It would 
appear that the L'^ganda hoop, judging from a not very satisfactory illustration given by Kitching, was con- 
siderably larger than the Museum example. This is oval in form, perhaps by distortion through drying, and 
has an outer diameter of from 9 to lOf inches. LTilike the Uganda specimen, it is made from a single strong 
twig or shoot, bent round and lashed firmly ()ver the fairly long overlap (fig. 1). The Museum bolas also 
differs from the one described by Kitching both in the much greater effective length of the strings and in 
having three weights instead of two. These are short cylindrical pieces of light wood, about 2^ inches long by 
I inch diameter ; they are tied to the ends of three lengths of thin two-ply string, the other ends of which 
are joined and knotted together. One of the strings is about 39 inches long, and the other two are each about 
30 inches. This difference need not have any functional significance, though it may be that the weight on the 


1 For various reasons the word which is a Spanish plural, is le^s likely to lead to confu^iun. if, as seems to he 

u.sual, it IS treated as a singular, without change m the plural. In this paper the word ' weight ' will be used where 'hall' 
is inappropriate. * Bolas ' is therefore the name for the set ol balls or wei^rhts and their attachments. 
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longest string was held in the hand whilst the others 
were whirled in the air for the throw, as is often the 
method adopted for throwing the South American 
bolas ha\dng three balls — one of these often (always ? ) 
being smaller than the other for convenience of 
holding. 

It is worth noting that the total weight of the games 
bolas in the Museum is not quite one ounce, as con- 
trasted with the two pounds of a South American 
three-ball bolas vuth hide cases for the stones and 
two-ply thongs of twisted hide.- The African game is 
evidently not a dangerous one to play or to watch. 



Fig. I. — BOLAS -AND -HOOP GAME FBOM KAZAGGA, KEAB 
LAKE TANGANYIKA 

About J natural size: the strings of the bolas are coiled 
together for economy of space. {Horniman Museum) 

Since reference has recently been made, in the press 
and elsewhere, to the absence of the bolas from Africa, 
some importance must be attached to definite 
evidence of its recent occurrence, even in a trivial 
form. That other records of the bolas- and-hoop 
game have been made is likely enough, and this note 
may serve the purpose of drawing attention to them. 
It is even possible, if improbable, that examples of 
the bolas, le.ss degenerate in constitutifm and purpose, 
may yet be found in that continent from which has 
emerged in recent times so much that is old. 

There are two main questions relating to the 


- For the opportunity of re-examinmg and measuring the 
specimens, and for other aid, I am mdebted to Mr. L. J. F. 
(xuskin, F.L.A., Secretary and Librarian of the Horniman 
Museum, of which he was at the time in charge. 


African games bolas that can be asked, if not truly 
answered : (a) Is it an independent invention having 
no relationship to any pre-existing type of bolas ? 
{b) If it is a degenerate offspring of a hunting bolas, 
are we justified in postulating continuity in Africa 
from so remote a period as the Palaeolithic Age ? 

As to the first question, we have to assume that 
somewhere, at some period, the idea of an entangling 
weapon was developed, its use being to prevent or 
arrest the flight of, and at the same time more or 
less disable, large animals whose capture or death 
was desired. Obviously the bolas, the only missile 
weapon — unless the lasso is regarded as such — made 
with this object in view, is better adapted for use 
against animals than against man, if only for the 
reason that the latter could more easily defeat 
the attack, as, for example, by throwing himself on the 
ground. The fact that the Indians of South America 
are reported as having successfully used the bolas 
against the early Spanish invaders is qualified by the 
statement that the Spanish horsemen were the worst 
sufferers, owing to the disablement of their mounts. 
That the Eskimo, with their peaceful habits, have only 
a small bolas, used against flocks of birds, is not 
surprising. We may therefore regard the bolas as 
essentially a hunting weapon, which is at present con- 
fined to South America and the Arctic. 

It is perhaps pertinent to the problem of the origin 
of the bolas that some South American Indians use a 
heavy stone attached to a short thong for killing a small 
animal, or for throwing to strike and not to entangle ; 
this was called by the Spaniards the hola perdida, 
because it was A^ery liable to be lost. Besides the 
three -ball bolas, the Indians have also one with two 
balls only. These three types suggest a not too im- 
probable way in Avhich the bolas might haA^e been 
evoh^ed, possibly in more than one region of the world, 
if we prefer to think so. No such steps toward the 
CA^olution of the games bolas offer themseNes to us, 
and it seems not extraAmgant to suggest that the 
hoop represents the fleeing animal, Avhilst the bolas is 
a direct deriA^atiA^e of the missile Aveapon. Such a 
change of function and association can be readily 
accepted. HaAing got so far, we may proAusionally 
assume that the hunting bolas was in use in Africa at a 
period more or less remote ; the less probable alterna- 
tive is that the games bolas arose out of the hunting 
bolas somewhere else in the Old World and was 
introduced into Africa. Here we come to the second 
question, the answer to Avhich would seem to follow, 
though not quite as a matter of course, on our proAu- 
sional acceptance of the games bolas as a degenerate 
suTA^iA'al ; but the enormous lapse of time, void of 
eAudence from Africa since the days of Palseolithic 
man, must give us pause. There are, however, 
mitigating circumstances. 
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A brief account — incomplete and open to correction 
— may be interpolated here of the relevant discoveries 
in Kenya. At 01 Orgesaile (in the Great Rift Valley) 
the stone balls regarded as bolas stones were found on 
the surface of the ground, as were also large numbers 
of Acheulian implements which were scattered over a 
considerable area. On the site there had been an 
alternation of periods (ten in number) of submergence, 
during which lake beds were deposited, and periods of 
emergence of dry land which was occupied by man. 
The existing exposure of the human artifacts is due to 
processes of natural erosion, which removed the lake 
deposits without dispersing the implements. It is 
suggested that the points at which the stone balls 
w^ere found indicate the positions of actual living sites 
on the shores of the lake. If this view is accepted the 
balls were apparently not lost in hunting, and it may be 
that they had not yet been assembled in sets when 
the site was abandoned as the lake began to encroach 
on the land. A predominance of sets of three found 
together would, of course, strongly support the bolas 
attribution. The bolas, like the boomerang, is ill 
adapted for use in densely wooded areas. Under the 
more favourable conditions provided b\' open country 
in parts of South America, it has been a favoured 
weapon of hunting peoples. Opportunities for the 
loss of such a weapon, used often and by many, 
are clearly numerous, and since the missing bolas 
would tend to lie with its balls close together, at least 
until the cords or thongs had decayed, a j)ersistence of 
open country in the region would foster the prolonged 
association of the stone components on or near the 
surface of the ground, as is reported by interpretation 
from the Kenya site. On the other hand, a drastic 
change such as an invasion by forest or swamp would 
render it likely that present -day natives or archaeo- 
logists would discover, if anything at all, only single 
stones giving no clue to their identity. The bolas 


might conceivably, therefore, have had a wide distribu- 
tion in Africa, at more than one period, without 
leaving any identifiable traces except under favour- 
able conditions such as those of the Kenya site, which, 
however, must apparently be regarded as a special 
case of the recurrence of open country between intervals 
of submergence over a long period of time. The im- 
mense gap in time still remains an obstacle to a com- 
fortable conviction of bolas continuity. It would 
lessen our unease in some small degree if the presumed 
African bolas stones could be placed later in time, if 
only in the Late Palaeolithic, when there were hunters 
whose aptitudes as makers of tools and weapons were 
becoming conspicuous. To the writer, the bolas 
seems a rather advanced type of implement for the 
men of the earlier Pal^Bolithic. However, as matters 
stand, since there is a probability of the origin by 
degeneration of the African games bolas, the specula- 
tion that there may have been continuity even as long 
as from Palaeolithic times onwards can at the worst 
put some strain on our credulity. In any case, our 
theories and hypotheses concerning the evolution of 
both animals and artifacts are subject to Factors of 
Uncertainty as disconcerting as the Principle of 
Uncertainty, which has in recent years converted 
eminent physicists to Indeterminism. Whetlier some 
of the Factors, the psychological, arise out of the 
Principle is an open if not an unanswerable question. 

It may not be out of place to mention here, without 
prejudice, that the Japanese, in their palmy days of 
swordsmanshi]), had a defensive weapon consisting of a 
short metal chain vdth a small weight at each end, used 
for entangling an adversary's sword. This is perhaps as 
far away from the bolas as one can get without losing 
sight of it altogether, and any suggestion of genetic 
affinity would be highly speculative, if not ingenuous ; 
but confirmed difiusionists are of necessity speculative, 
often ingenious, and, not infrequently, ingenuous. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Pan-African Congress on Prehistory, 1947 : A General 
Report. Btj Bernanl Fwjif, Delegate of the 
yiqerian (.lOcernnient and Joint Delegate of the 
Bof/al Anthropolofjical Institnte. With Plate L 
Fifty-four prehistorians, geologists and paheonto- 
logists, delegates of twenty-MX countries, with seven 
private members, met in Xairobi for the first Pan- 
African Congress on Prehistory. 12-30 January, 1947.1 
The Congress, ably organized by Dr. L. ►S. B. Leakey and 
supported by the Government of Ken\'a, was intended 
to settle a number of controversial issues which had 
been hampering African jirehistoric research. The 
large attendance of geologists, who numbered twenty- 
three, including ten directors of their respective surveys, 
is evidence of tlie unusual geological importance in 
Africa of the study of Quaternary and Recent sedi- 
mentary deposits and earth movements. 

After the adoption of a permanent constitution (c/. 


Max, 1947, S7) and the election of the Abbe Breuil as 
first President and of Dr, Robert Broom, F.R.S.. as 
Vice-President, three Sections were set up : 

I. Geology, (ieueral Pakeontology and Climato- 
l<-)gy (Chairman. Professor du Toit, F.R.S. ; Vice- 
(’hairmen. Dr. XiKson and Profe^^or Arambourg). 

II. Himian Pakeontology (Chairman. Professor 
Dart ; Vice-Chairmen, Professors ie (iros Clark, 
F.R.S., ami Drennan). 

III. Prehistoric Archieology (Chairman, Dr. 
Leakey ; Adce- Chairmen, Professors van Riet 
Lowe and Mustafa Amer Bey). 

Papers and Discussions 

The very full programme included six general discus- 
sions on the more controversial problems, besides 
sixty-three papers, many of them accounts of war-time 
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research. There was at first much fundamental dis- 
agreement on interpretation and nomenclature, perhaps 
aggravated latterly by lack of contacts or facilities for 
publication, but almost unanimous agreement had been 
reached on all of them by the concluding session. This 
could never have been accomplished without the generous 
spirit of compromise that grew up during the Congress, 
when such authorities as Breuil, le Gros Clark, Leakey, 
van Riet Lowe and Cabu agreed to abandon or revise 
certain concepts which they had upheld in the past. 

The symposia on * Rossil Apes in Africa ’ and on 
‘ Fossil Man in Africa ’ have already been reported to 
Max by Professor ie Gros Clark (1947, 106), and there 
was a third important symposium on ' Pleistocene 
Marine Terraces in Relation to the Stone Age.’ Work 
already carried out on the raised beaches of Xorth-West 
Africa, the Xorth African littoral and South Africa has 
yielded positive, if still inconclusive, results. Professor 
Zeuner described war-time researches in tlie Xorth-East 
African region yielding valuable correlations with the 



Fin. 1. — GAWBLTAX SEDTWEXTS EXPOSED BV EEOSIOX AT 
EXDEEIT DBIFT 


Euro]>ean mainland, and indicated that the results 
accord well with the astronomical h>*pothesis of geo- 
chronology. It is hoped that research will be carried 
out in all the coastal regions of Africa, as the marine 
terraces offer great promise for the solution of problems 
of Pleistocene clironology m Africa. Following a series of 
papers on geological, climatological and palaeontological 
evidence from all parts of Africa and their relation to 
Europe and Asia, a general discu.'^sioii was held on the 
Pleistocene in Africa, the dating ()f de])OMts and the 
acceptance of a unified terminology for Pluvial deposits 
throughout Africa. Much evidence of modern climatic 
conditions and meteorological phenomena was brouglit 
forward to a-sj^t in the interpretation of fo>sil evidence, 
on the principle that it safer to work backwards from 
present-day climatology and the more recent wet phases. 
The East African evidence of climatic cycles and faunas 
was provisionally adopted as a framework for all Africa 
except the Xoith African littoral. It was resolved to 
recognize the five main Ea^t African stratigraphical 
units (Kageran, Kamasian, (famblian, Makalian and 
Xakuran) a basis for other areas in Africa. 

Certain publications before the Congress (including 
letters in Max, 1947, 15 and 40) had left no doubt that 
controversy w<juld centre mainly on the terminology 


used by African prehistorians in various parts of the 
continent. In Professor van Riet Lowe's paper on the 
development of the Hand-axe Culture in South Africa, 
he expressed the willingness of the South African delega- 
tion to abandon the use of the term ' Stellenbosch,’ 
which had been adopted some twenty years ago, if 
agreement could be reached by the Congress on a term 
for the whole of Africa to cover the period from what 
used to be termed the lower Chellian to the upper 
Acheulian. For in South Africa, as in East Africa, it is 
virtually impossible to discern a dividing line between 
these cultiu’al phases. Tliere was, in the South African 
sequence, a gradual development of the processes and 
refinements of technique in the manufacture of hand-axes. 

The open discussion and later the committee’s debates 
produced a variety of suggestions which all received 
their share of criticism. " Acheulian ’ as a term for the 
entire sequence had to be dropped because of the ambi- 
guity that would arise in comparison with other regions. 

’ Abbevillio -Acheulian ' was rejected mainly on the 
ground of cacophony. ' Great Hand-axe Culture ’ 
was actually adopted by a majority vote of the 
committee before it was realized to be illogical and 
tuipractical. "The terms ' Chelles-Acheul ’ and ‘ Pre- 
(_Lelles-Acheul,' to cover the Hand -axe Culture and its 
antecedents, with appropriate use of .sub-divi.sions and 
regional qualifications, were finally adopted, after the 
Erench delegation had withdravm their objections to the 
use of ‘ C'helles ' to rlescribe the jihase now known in 
France as Abbe\'illian. Derivatives of the Hand-axe 
Culture like the Faiiresmith and >Sangoan are not 
affected. - 

A number of the delegates felt strongly that the terms 
■ ( lac ton technique ’ and ' Levallois technique ’ should 
he abandoned by African prehistorians as confusing, 
and ‘ block-on -block technique’ and ‘faceted-platform 
technique ’ were finally adopted as more logical and 
descriptive. 

Much discussion was required before the Tumbian 
controversy was settled, as detailed in Max, 1947, 87, by 
the substitution of * 8angoan.’ As to the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic, it was generally felt tliat local names are more 
likely to be needed, owing to the progressive divergence of 
cultural traits. * Kenya Aru*ignacian ’ was considered 
no longer appropriate, and Lowe strongly urged the 
invention of a new term for it. But Ruhlmann’s 
evidence of the nature and distribution of the Capsian 
cult me convinced most delegates that Leakey's ' Kenya 
x\urignacian ’ material was similar enough for connexion 
to be postulated, in s[)ite of lack of evidence of diffusion 
in the great intervening regions, and ‘ Kenya Capsian ’ 
was eventually adopted, Lowe and Huza\Adn dissenting. 
The permanent consultative committee on African pre- 
liistoric nomenclature, to which all workers in this field 
are invited to submit, before publication, any proposed 
innovations, should prove a useful instrument for the 
future. 

The Ej'cnr.’^ions 

Four excursions were arranged during the Congress. 
The first, lasting two days, gave delegates the chance to 
see at first liand the very fine exposures of lake dejiosits 
in the (.ff‘eat Rift Willey, on whicli tlie coining discussions 
on Pleistocene stratigraphy were to be so dependent. 
At Kariandusi a ‘ Museum on the spot ' has been estab- 
1 idled to show finely made liand*axes lying tn situ on 
gra\'el beds which were evidently laid down by a .seasonal 
torrent at the edge of the old Kamasian lake. Late 
Kamasian mar>h ilejiosits containing Faiiresmith and 
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‘ pseudo-Stillbay ' ^ implements were seen at Cartwright’s 
Site. At Enderit Drift (see fig. 1), where the deposits 
of three phases of the Gamblian Pluvial and the Makalian 
wet phase are exposed, at Gamble’s C’ave and Little 
Gilgil River, delegates could make a critical examination 
of evidence for these pluvial periods. 

A second excursion was made to visit obsidian mines 
high up on the cliffs of Njorowa Gorge, through which 
Lake Naivasha drained in Gamblian times ; these 
mines were used at various periods during the Gpper 
Palaeolithic and later. 

The third excursion was to 01 Orgesaile, where impor- 
tant discoveries of living sites of Acheulian man have 
been made, and where about 20 acres are being con\ erted 
into a vast open-air musevun. For many miles round 
Mount 01 Orgesaile Kamasian deposits ha\'e been exposed 
by erosion and have yielded Acheulian artifacts in great 
abundance. In one place, where the profusion of exposed 
implements was most spectacular, considerable excava- 
tions ha\'e been undertaken, and a ver\^ detailed siux ey 
made of the associated deposits, which proved to ha\e 
been heavily faulted (see fig. 2). In the enclosed area 
it has been possible to establish a succes-,iou of iu> less 
than ten land surface^, exported b\' careful exca\'atiou. 
Separating the land surface'^ are lacustrine deposits 
which vary considerably in significance, some rejiresent- 
ing very lung periods of time. A number of the exca- 
vated layers are undoubtedly living site.'^ containing 
the remains of himted animals and implements of the 
chase. In addition to hand-axes and cleavers, a remark- 
able feature of the 01 Orgesaile living >ite^ is the presence 
of a dozen or more groups of three moie or les^ spherical 
stones about the size of cricket balls (besides many 
others found singly). This is good evidence for the 
hypothesis that these objects were used as bolas stones, 
as in South America, for the hunting of game. Leakey 
has himself experimented with attaching and using them 
and is satisfied that they are an effecthe weapon.^ 
The further extensive excavations now contemplated will 
imdoiibtedly bring forth much new evidence on the 
envhonment and equipment of Acheulian man, if not his 
skeletal remains. 

The final excursion lasted for se\ en days and covered 
about 900 miles of impressi\ e country in Kenya and 
Tanganyika. Its main object i\'es were the famous 
Olduvai Gorge and the group of painted rock shelters 
near Kisese, The classic stratigraphy of Olduvai again 
demonstrated how widespread and conclusive is the 
evidence for extensive pluvial cycles during the Pleisto- 
cene in East Africa. The Gorge, a gigantic erosion gully 
some .35 miles long, has yielded an incomparable 
succession of Stone Age cultures, and fossil mammalian 
remains in abundance. From the camp at Kisese a 
number of rock shelters with paintings were visited, in 
which a long succession of different styles is distinguish- 
able, some very early indeed. The Abbe Breuil even 
considered the earliest of these paintings as a possible 
link between the South African rock paintings and those 
of Europe. 

Besides of the Coigress 

At the final session a number of resolutions were parsed 
unanimously, including three calling upon all African 
Governments to encourage the study of prehistory and 
allied sciences and to protect valuable sites, and ten 
addressed to particular Go\'ernment.'5. Others recom- 
mended the adoption of standard terms based on the 
East African nomenclature for the climatic phases as 
determined by stratigraphy ; the encouragement hy 


Governments of the anatomical study of modem 
African peoples and of the early publication of reports 
on all human palteontological material that may be 
discovered ; and action as already referred to on the 
terminology of African prehistory. 

The continuity of the Congress has been assured by 
^South Africa's invitation to hold the second meeting 
there in 1951, which was gratefully accepted.® We may 
hope that a meeting of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Proto -historic Sciences may before then 
have provided an occasion for a thorough comparing of 
notes between the prehistorians of Africa and of Europe 
and the rest of the \^'orld. In the meantime it may be 
justly said that the inaugural meeting of the Pan-African 
Congress achieved its main objectives and was an out- 
standing success.® 

Xote^^ 

^ The names of those present in the group photogrraph 
reproduced in Plate L ma\' be itlentified by reference to the 
numbers printed at its foot. Tlie i orrespondiiii^ names, with 
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the countries reprebonteil, are as follows (‘ p.m.’ — private 
member) : 

1. Prof. W. E. le Gros Clark (G.B.) : 2, Prof. A. J. D. 
Meiring (S.A.) ; 3, Dr. L. H. Wells (S.A.) ; 4. Prof. F. E. 
Zeuner (G.B.) : 5, Prof. M. R. Brennan (S.A.) ; 6, Br. 

K. P. Oaklev (G.B.) ; 7, W. Phillips (U.S.A.) ; 8, G. Bond 

(S.Kh.): 9, Rev. X. Jones (S.Rh.) : 10, Prof. T. Monod 
(Fr.W.A.) ; 11, Br. B. (F ^lacTnnes (K., p.m.); 12, 

.1. .lanmart (P.W.A.) : 13, .1, WaechttT (Palestine): 14, 

Br. E. Gaiiz (K., p.m.); 15, R. Manny (Fr.W.A.); Brig. 
J. R. Jamieson (K.. p.m.) ; 17, J. B. Clark (X.Rh.) ; 

18, Mrs. E. Burnev (A.-E.S.. p.m.) : 19, G. Andrew 

(A.-E.S.) ; 20, A. J. Arkell (A.-E.S.); 21, Br. B. R. 

Grantham (T.T.) ; 22. B. E. B. Page: (Xi£r.) ; 23. Prof. 

L. (’. Kiny: (S.A.) : 24. A. Hudillestone (K.) ; 25. Br. H. B. 

S. Gooko (S.A.) ; 26, Br. P. Beraniyaiiala (Ceylon) ; 27, 
Br. A. Ruhlmaim (Er. Morocco) ; 28, Br. Begerbol 
(Benmark) ; 29, Mrs. E. Goodall (S.Rli.) ; 30. Br. A. 

Almiro do Vale (P.E.A.) ; 31. F. Monta {P.W..\.) ; 32. L. 
Barradas (P.E.A.) : 33, M. Bettencourt Bias (P.E.A.) ; 

34, A. J. H. Gootlwin (S.A.) ; 35, B. B. Malan (S.A.) ; 36, 

Mis> R. Moss (G.B.) ; 37. Br. A. Galloway (Eg.) ; 38, 

E. G. P. Sherwood (I g.) ; 39, Br. S. H. Haughton (S.A.) ; 
40, E. J. \\ ayland (Bech.) ; 41, Br. E. Xilsson (Sweden) ; 
42, Prof. C. Arambourg ( Fr.) ; 43, Br. F. Corin (B. Congo) ; 
II* Br. I . Cabu (B. Cony:o) ; 45, Prof. S. A. Huzavyin (Eg.) ; 
46. Prof. Mustafa Amer Bey (Eg.) : 47. Mrs. M.‘i). Leakey 
(K.) : 48, Br. L. S. B. Leakey (K.) ; 49. Prof. C. van Riet 
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Lowe (S.A.) ; 50, Prof. R. A. Dart (S.A.) ; 51, Prof. A. L. 

du Toit (S.A.) ; 52, Abbe H. Breuil (Fr.) ; 53, Dr. R. 

Broom (S.A.) 

The following delegates and members were not present 
when the photograph was taken : 

W. B. Akalou (Eth.); Miss D. M. A. Bate (G.B.); Mrs. 

S. Cole (K., p.m.) ; Dr. K. A. Davies (Ug.) ; Mrs. K. M. 

Grantham (T.T.) ; Miss J. Harries (K., p.m.) ; Dr. G. 

Hoffinann (Poland) ; Mrs. B. S. M. Host (X.Z.) ; J. C. 

Pauvert (Eth.) : Prof. L. Pericot (Spain) ; J. Scott 

(K., p.m.) 

- The interpretation of this decision seems likely to be 
.somewhat elastic, for in regions where the transition in tech- 
nique is more or less clearly discernible, the use of the industrial 
terms ‘ CheUian ’ and ‘ Acheulian ’ and their sub -divisions 
would seem desirable ; in others where it is not, ’ Chelles- 
Acheul ’ as an industrial term with sub-divisions to cover the 
entire sequence from the early Chellian to the late Acheulian 
would seem to solve this difficulty, though there are other 
obvious objections to its use. — B. E. B. P. 

These matters will no doubt receive further discussion, in 
their world setting, at the next meeting (perhaps in 1950) of 
the International Congress of Prehistoric and Proto-historic 
Sciences. The proposed new terms seem less than euphonious 
and lack any obvious adject ix-al form ; and if agreement is as 


wide as appears likely in Europe and Africa on the Abbevillian 
(or Chellian) ancestry of the Acheulian, it may be wondered 
whether sufficient consideration has been given to the term 
’ Proto -Acheulian ’ to denote the early phase, wherever it 
occurs. — E d. 

^ The practice of using the prefix ' pseudo- ’ to connote a 
deceptive similarity with another culture may be commended 
to the attention of the newly constituted committee on 
terminology. Would not * qua.si- which carries no imputa- 
tion against the genuineness of the objects described, be more 
suitable ? — Ed. 

^ See Dr. Harrison's notes on the .subject in this issue 
(Max, 1947, 169). 

^ It is much to be hoped that the second meeting will be 
even more representative than the first, well attended as it 
was, and in particular that the time of year will not again 
combine with lack of funds to make a large British delegation 
impracticable. 

^ A full Compte Rendu is to be published, and in the mean- 
time a short record has appeared embodying the Constitution 
and Rules, the Resolutions and the list of delegates and 
members (m which, by an oversight, the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute has not been recorded as having been repre- 
sented at the Congress, as it was, by Professor Zeuner and Mr. 
Bernard Fagg). — Ed. 


REVIEWS 
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Le Metis Canadien: son role dans I’histoire des provinces 

m de P Quest. By Meircel Giraud. U niver-site de 

InMitut d'Ethnologie, 1945. Pp. Ivi, 1-96. PL 8, 
6 Jifjb-.:, 3 maps. Price Fr. 1200 
The author devoted ten years of meticulous research, in the 
archives in Ottaw^a, in London and at the headquarters of 
the Hudson's Ba}' Company, to producing this monumental 
work on a subject of Canadian hrstory. Both in the text and 
in thousands of footnotes the documentation is very ample. 
Since its publication the author has been elected Professor at 
the College de France. 

The first two parts (680 pp.) of the book do not touch upon 
the but create the physical and liumaii background for 

the stage upon which he brings the utttm in Part HI, up to the 
end of Part VI. The central scene shown by the author is 
the Western, or Prairie, provinces of Canada. Map I shows 
the prairie's then very limited extent ; it was, in effect, con- 
fined to the Canadian w^atersheds of the upper Missouri, and 
of the South Saskatchewan, the Assiniboine and the Red 
Rivers, wdiich discharge into Lake Wimiipeg. There is al'^o a 
map wdiich geographically divides the aborigines into tw'eh'e 
distinct linguistic families, and another show's the ways and 
.stages of the British part of tlie penetration since 1690. A 
main factor of the penetration w as. after the Royal Charter of 
2 May, 1670, the ' Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England Tradeing into Hudson's Bay.' 

In contrast with the colonization of Australa''ia via Botany 
Bay, or the methods of the press gang employed elsewhere, 
the author might m passing have drawni attention also to the 
Charter as the virtual foi nidation instrument of a British 
Canada. The Charter is equally remarkable for the categoric 
terms and wdsdom with which it fixes the character of the 
recruiting of free men for this penetration of Canada, and for 
Charles II's liberal conception of its future governance, by the 
standards of the time. ’. . . AXD FURTHER,’ runs the 
Writt of Privy Seale, ‘ of our especiall grace, certaine know - 
ledge and meere moccion, WEE DOE for us, our he ires and 
successors, grant to . . . transport and carry over such 
number of ^len being willing thereunto , . . and to goveme 
them in such legal I and reasonable maimer.’ This set the 
political tone of the * Orkneymen ’ and Englishmen m Canada 
from the outset. The author, in faime.s.s, emphasizes that the 
Company occupied the part of the North-West ' which was 
the sterile littoral of the Bay, frozen for three-quarters of the 
year, far from the country's natural lines of communication 


and penetration, wLich w^ere the open and navigable rivers. 
Such factors as the restricted aim (limited mainly to the fur 
trade), the isolation of the fact or ie-^ and forts, the far distances 
of the posts from each other and the few'iiess of the personnel 
(m 1686 only ninety men) all combmed to retard penetration. 

The author's initial comment on the ’ empire ’ of Hudson's 
Bay includes the observation that even the initiative of its 
enterprise was somewhat foreign in thiit it was R^rdisson and 
des Groseillers (whose adventurous operations extended 
beyond Lake Tracy, called the ' upper ’ or Superior, the 
dominion of Xew' France) who suggested to the King of Eng- 
land the dual aim, trade and the Pacific passage, which 
decided the creation of the Company. A century of uncer- 
tainty and stagnation (1668—1774) passed before the Company 
succeeded in establishing economic protection over tlie terri- 
tories w'liere the Canadians from Xew' France had preceded 
them. Xor did the ’ Orkneymen ' and English managers of 
the posts conceal the comparative values of the human factor 
concerned in the competition, with special reference to the 
uiftis. J. Butler, of the Company, writing on 23 January, 
1687. observes : ' For a friend, I can tell you that one hundred 
French, wffio live there, can do more in the woods than five 
hundred that the English can ^end out of England.' And the 
Company, waiting to Mr. Sinclair on 17 June, 1693, remarks : 

You take notice of the industiy and diligence of the French 
in all their undertakings and, if they be let alone there in peace, 
they would soon eat us out of the trade of the whole Bay.’ 

In the seventeen -fifties, the author on the one hand com- 
ments on the inoffensive character of the Amilo-Saxon 
penetration, wliich largely explains the cordial relations 
between the two sets of traders, and on the other observes 
that the good relations were made possible also by the indif- 
ference of many Canadians (and the only people wdio then 
called themselves Canadians were those of French origin who 
already Ccdled Canada their liome) to issues in Europe which 
had already put England and France into a .state of w'ar. If 
the present is mainly the past fiowing into the future, here 
may be some pa.st seeds of present growdhs in Canada. 

Here and there in this lengthy record, are items wdiich touch 
a chord which seems modern and familiar ; * The lamentable 
state of the whole continent of Europe is such that not the 
most trilling articles of trade or manufacture of Great Britain 
can be exported, and we must be confined to the consumption 
of this country for the sale of the produce of the Bay ’ (York 
Factory corre.spondence, 1808). Again, in the reports from 
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an undeveloped zone of Canada, corresponding climatically 
to that of the Russian homeland, we learn of a political conclu- 
sion : ‘ La longueur de Vhyver^ pendant tout lequel ce peuple ne 
fair rien que se chaujer, vivant dans une extreme oysivete . . . 
deynande un pen de sevhite ’ (report from La Nouvelle France to 
France, Denonville, 8 May, 1686). Is this an example of an 
effect of climate on human conduct and on methods of 
government ? 

Professor Giraud’s research throws new light, or rather side- 
lights, on several aspects of the exasperated metis movement 
of Louis Riel, whose rupture with the Church was followed by 
his assumption of a spiritual authority over his followers. 
There are interesting references to the role of Father Vegreville 
in relation to Riel. So ethnically catholic is the Canada of 
today that the constituency which bears the good French 
name of Vegreville is now well represented by a British -born 
Fkrainian (Anthony Hlynka). 

In the matter of the physical results of the European -Red 
Indian cross (wLere the author appears to ignore the work of 
Ruggles Gates), the resident James Isham's shrewd Observa- 
tions on Hudson's Bay (1743) testify that: 'Especially 
those Indians that have had copulation with the English have 
brought forth into the world as fine children as one could 
desire to behold, — straight-limbed, lively, active, and indeed 
far exceed the true-born Indians in all things.’ This testi- 
mony is confirmed by Andrew Graham's Observations (1771) : 

‘ Straight -limbed, light curly hair, fine blue eyes, and light 
comely eye-brows. In the wdiole, they are handsome, and 
some of them beauties. They exceed the true-born Indians in 
activ^eness.’ 

There is due emphasis on, and explanation of. the role of the 
herds of bison in the economy of the indigenous and fuetis 
population of Canada. As the mainstay and objective (though 
not the incentive) of nomadism disappearetl, nomadism 
receded as a tvay of life. Another form of the process is seen 
in Arctbic Asia, where nomadism, based on camel- breeding, 
recedes as the great seasonal camel caravans (such as the 
2000-camel convoys between Damascus and Baghdad) are 
replaced by desert motor transport, and camels for mass 
transport are no longer in' demand. Professor Giraud gives 
substantial space to the story of Canadian nomadism of the 
metis. In the period 1822-1860, in the prairie provinces of 
Canada, the numbers of the migrant bison were such that 
Gov'ernor Simpson wrote, on 8 December, 1857, to the Hudson's 
Bay Committee : ' We came in sight of the Saskatchewan , . . 
This is the heart of the buffalo country . . . The whole 
country, as far ^is the eye could reacdi, was covered with 
buffalo, in bands varying from hundreds to thousands. The 
grass was eaten to the earth.’ W. H, Clandening in Acroi.y 
the Plains, in 1863-1865. describes how, on the Canadian 
Missouri, ' the buffalo and wolves cover the plains. I think 
we have seen 15,000 this day.’ The incentive for the hunting 
of the bison by the mid- West Amerindians and metfs was that 
their economy became exclusively based on bison. Latterly, 
there was the added incentive of the unre'^t rained craving for 
alcohol sold by Europeans for the raw pelts and the se^vn 
robes. There was also the boundless desire for the ' feasts of 
meat,’ and the need for meat to be dried for winter provisions. 
So dependent had they become upon meat as diet that when 
the herds failed to appear they sometimes turned to canni- 
balism. The accelerated destruction of the herds was due to 
the increased demands by the increasmg numbers of Canadians. 
British Isles traders and Americans. There was the factor of 
the increased mobility of the nomadic liunters, and the 
extending field of action, as they acquired fire-arms from the 
Company and horses m addition to transport dogs. The horse 
was apparently introduced among the Amerindians of Canada 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. So rapid 
became the interplay of cause and effect, under the impact of 
the increased incentive, that already in 18S4 * there is no longer 
a shadow of a bison in the Prairie.’ The nomad Indian 
population died do'wn and the serai -nomad ‘ nation ’ of the 
metis ' s' ache miner ent rapidement vers Vetat de mi^ere et de 
desarroi tnoral que I'on observe aujourd'hui parmi tears descen- 
dants' Within the compass of this work may be traced the 
natural flourishing and the artificial extinction of a breed of 
ungulate quadrupeds, and the concurrent rise and fall of a 
breed of men who, largely lacking those central factors of 


civilization, foresight and self-control, attached their economy 
exclusively to these animals as their main means of survival. 

TRACY PHILIPPS 

Jonathan Draws the Long Bow. By Richard M. Dorson, 

Cambridge, yiass, {Harvard Univ. Press) and London 
[Geojfrey Cumberlege), 1946. Pp, viii, 274. U.K. 
Price 'las. 6d. 

These Xew England stories differ somewhat from those 
of old England but show little originality. Many of them 
deal with the supernatural ; ^vitches, both male and female, 
behave generally as in England, but are more given to turning 
their victims into horses and riding them through the night. 
A tale told with many variations is that of the hidden treasure, 
which is found, but vanishes when one of the finders speaks. 
The Indian tales are all tragic and usually involve the death of 
a girl and two men who were rivals for her affections. The 
stories are drawui mostly from the tiles of local newspapers. 

RAGLAX 

Trinidad Village. By Melville J. and Frayices S. Herskovits, 
New York {Knopf), 1946. Pp. 348. Price $4.75 
The enforced migration of many millions of Negro 
people to the New World represents more than a 
national dispersion. It has brought about a new area of 
cultural integration with sociological problems of its own. 
This latest book by Professor and 5Irs. Her-^kovits provides 
some ^'aluable hypotheses concerning the forces and factors at 
work in the process and describes a part of the Caribbean to 
which little or no attention has hitherto been paid by social 
anthropologists. 

The authors chose as their subject of study Toco, a village 
settlement at the extreme north-eastern part of the island of 
Trinidad. The population of the village is almost entirely 
Negro, Documentation regarding the provenance of the 
Trinidad Negro is scanty, but the likelihood is that he is, 
in most cases, only secondarily of African derivation. Most 
of the Negro population came, apparently, from other West 
Indian islands and, m smaller numbers, from the nearby 
South American mainland and tlie United States. In any 
case, the question of African affiliation holds but little 
interest for the average Negro in Trinidad today : his attitude 
towards things African is one of indifference. These two 
facts make the many ' Africanisms ’ which the authors found 
retained m Tocoan culture the more remarkable. They are 
far too numero\^s to be mentioned here m exteyiso, but various 
ritual practices quoted in connexion with farming undoubtedly 
bear a striking resemblance to agricultural rites in many parts 
of We'^t Africa, some of them indeed not mentioned by the 
authors. For instance, there are offerings to ' spirits ’ before 
felling and clearing the bush ; there is the conception of a 
specific supernatural being which inhabits the forest and which 
corresponds to the ndogbojasui or ’ hush devil ’ of the Mertde, 
and to other ‘ little people,' such as the ijityiere of the Yoruba, 
the ynynoatia of the Ashanti and the azizan of Dahomey. Toco 
young men also have a * working bee ’ in comiextion with 
farm work which is similar in most respects to the dokpwe of 
the Dahorneans, and to the beynbe and analogous institutions in 
Sierra Leone. 

The account of marriage in Toco is particularly interesting, 
and recalls arrangements in quite another quarter of the Negro 
' diaspora ’ — among a commiuiity of Negro seamen in Cardiff, 
Wales. There are two forms of marriage : one legally and 
religiously sanctioned ; the other, equally institutionalized and 
recognized m law if not by the churches, called ‘ keeping ’ or 
■ living.* ' Keeping ' is comparable in many ways to legal 
marriage, though there are distinctions to be drawn which 
have to do with whether the ’ keepers ’ enter mto the relation- 
ship with family consent, or as a form of trial marriage without 
parental approval, or as an expedient of mating wRen either 
or both parties are separated from a legally married spouse 
without divorce. ^larriage itself has more social prestige, 
and in actual practice it most often follows upon a period of 
varying length during which the couple live as keepers with 
or without parental consent. Deviant forms of mating, 
however, such as ‘ living around ’ {i.e. when a person has 
relations additional to those he or she has with a regular 
partner) and prostitution, are socially frowned upon. In the 
keeper relationship the man has an ecpial obligation to 
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provide for his household ; this specifically includes a place to 
house his keeper, and money and provisions to feed her and 
their children. The man or woman who has moved from one 
keeper mating to another is thought of as no different from one 
who leaves a married spouse to become part of a keeper’s 
union. At the same time, the stability and nature of the 
keeper mating are both strikingly documented by the case of a 
man who, having lived as a keeper with a woman long enough 
to have a daughter now in keeping, was planning to use his 
savings for simultaneous church marriages for his daughter 
and for himself and her mother. Whether the relationship is 
that of marriage or keepers, children are regarded as the 
normal end of mating. If a union is broken up, children may 
go with their mother or be cared for by their father’s new 
keeper. If a father dies or goes away, it is customary for the 
mother to keep her children with her, being aided in this by 
her own family, and at times by the family of her children’s 
father, until she enters into a new arrangement. \\Tien a 
mother dies, the father keeps the children if he can. Other- 
wise, he sends them to his family or that of their dead mother, 
paying for their support imtil he can take a new mate, or 
continues to support them at the home of the relation with 
whom the children are living even though he has set up a new 
household. 

The authors make it clear that there is nothing of family 
disorganization in this situation, any more than there is 
anjdhing ‘ pathological ’ in the dual system of mating. The 
range of permitted behaviour in organizing, as in instituting, 
the family is simply wider than in other societies. They claim 
that the family in Toco successfully performs the task allotted 
to it — the propagation and rearing of the young. They go on 
to make the interesting suggestion that the Tocoan household 
is based on retention of the nucleus of African kinship struc- 
tures, i.e. a mother and children li\dng in a hut within her 
husband’s compound, also inhabited by her co -wives and their 
children. The evolution of this nuclear imit into such 
households as those headed, in a case cited, by an elderly 
woman, where her grown daughters are stOl more or less under 
direction and some of their children entirely given over to her 


care, merely represents in one respect the logical development 
of this African institution under the influence of slavery and 
of the particular socio-economic position of the Negroes after 
slavery was abolished. 

The book also contains interesting information on the 
subject of attitudes towards work and categories of employ- 
ment, as well as on religious rites, magic, and divination. Its 
authors are to be congratulated on the richness of their field 
material and on having worked it up in a way which should 
be useful not only to social scientists but to social administra- 
tors engaged, particularly in the British AVest Indies, in 
dealing with institutions which are comparable over a wide 
area with those mentioned above. K. L. LITTLE 

Welfare and Planning in the West Indies. By T.S. Simey, 
O.U.P., 1946. P‘p. xii, 267. Price 15.s. 

Social anthropology is as deeply concerned wdth 
semi-literate peasantries as with the pre-hterates. 
The British West Indies urgently need social study and its 
application to the welfare of their societies as a whole. A 
depressed peasantry, largely descended from African slaves, 
is increasing in numbers rapidly in spite of malnutrition and 
high infant mortality. Its field labour does not produce 
enough, climate seems to promote lassitude, plantations in 
spite of larger productivity are socially depressing, moral 
and hygienic standards are low. Plans for betterment are 
often piecemeal and take too long to buffet their way through 
the administrative machinery, from which they emerge rather 
shop -soiled ! Firm direction of a co-operative farm system 
of assured tenancy of state-owned land could be coupled with 
education for life, rather than for the production of dis- 
contented clerks and domestic servants. But neither will do 
much good unless housing is improved and surplus field 
labom- is directed into other activities. Community-building, 
in all its difficulty, may probably be more attainable under 
increased AVest Indian direction, provided that this is under 
the control of people who will act as Trustees and will not be 
haunted by the heritage of laissez faire, but will deal with the 
w^hole of the people’s life. H. J. FLEURE 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Assam Origins in Relation to Oceania 

Sir. — In his Presidential Address to Section H of the 
British Association in 1937, Professor Hutton men- 
tions a tradition common to Kukis and Fijians of a 
sei*pent god coiled round the earth, the mo\'ements of which are 
the cause of earthquakes (p. 170), adding that this god appears 
entirely unkown to the Naga tribes. Shortly after a recent 
earthquake here, I chanced to be talking about it to some 
Lhota Nagas, one of whom remarked that they believed 
earthquakes to be due to two snakes which live coiled round 
the edge of the earth, an earthquake resulting e\xu‘y time they 
shift their position, {('f. Alill.s, Lhota Xafias, p. 172 and note 
L— Ed.] 

In the same paper {p. 180) Profes'-or Hutton, commenting 
on the carving of the great log drums of some Naga tribes. sa\'s 
that the crocodile figure-head ‘ has apparently disappeared m 
the forty years since [Air. IS. E. Peal] visited the Naga Hills.' 
A'lsiting the Konyak Naga country in 1946, I saw a recently 
made log drum in the men's house of the village of Tarnlu with 
the figure-head in the form of an unmistakable crocodile. 
The use of a crocodile might be inspired by the ga\'ial of the 
Brahmaputra, but since this i.N a beast of no significance what- 
soever to the Konyaks, it is far nuire likely that its use in 
decoration is inspired bv traditional meinorv. 

Btonyhnah, A'^^atn ‘C. R. STONOR 

Antiquities of Santo Domingo. <'f. AIax. 1946 47 ; 1947, 47 
Sir, — In his very interesting notes Professor Palm 
gives information about the Cercado de los Indies at 
San Juan de Alaguana. It is of interest that Sir Robert 
Schomburgk wTote a de.scription of his exploration of the site, 
then miK'h overgro^^m, in a letter addressed to the Prince 
Consort, who sent it as a commimication to the Ethnological 


Society ; it was read at a meeting on 11 December, 1851, and 
published with sketch-maps in the Journal of the Ethnological 
Society, A"ol. Ill (1854), p. 11,3. 

Fewkes {Bur. Am. Eth.^ Ann. Report, XXV, AA'ashington, 
1907, pp. 79—82) describes other plazas, and suggests that 
possibly the plaza at Alaguana was the site of the reception 
and ceremonial dance given before Bartholomew Columbus by 
Anacaona. A more recent reference to this monument is by 
H, AA", Kreiger {Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus., AVashington, 1931, 
p. 46), who mentions a similar construction at Chacpiey, and 
gives details of the Cercado at S. Juan de Alaguana as he saw 
it after the American occupation. Describing tlie track as 
like a gigantic racecourse, he says, * it has been carefully 
preserved by the Dominican Government,' and mentions a 
motor road whi<*li makes access to the site comparatively easy. 
The considerable amount of canoe-borne trade in tlie pre- 
Columbian Caribbean, which may have included the carriage 
of rubber to Santo Domingo (Oviedo mentions the pruce.ss of 
mixing materials to produce the Batey ball, but neither 
Hevea hrasilif'n.sij^ nor Castilloa elfi^stica were natives of the 
Greater Antilles), woidd probably have Virought with it the 
idea of stone-lined plazas, w'hich are common objects from 
AIexi»*o to Venezuela, including the great trading emporia in 
the Bay Islands. 

I ]jer>onally behe\*e that the natures seen by Columbus were 
fully capable of building the cercado. The central stone, the 
only worked one on tlie site, was well within the ability of 
Tainan arti-'ts : the pavement w as of water-rounded boulders. 
The natives were w'cll organized under their caci(|ues, and their 
technology included the ability to mix a special bitumen for 
repousse work (Chanca in Hakluyt Soe., Ser. II, A'ol. 65, 
London, 1929, pp. 56f.) Although simple folk, they were by 
no means primitive savages. C. A. BURLAXD 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
International Congresses, 1947-8 

As announced in a note distributed with copies of the March issue of MAN, the meeting 
of the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences which was to be 
held at Prague in early August of this year has been cancelled by the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Education, and no meeting will now be possible in 1947. It is understood that the Officers 
of the Congress are hoping to arrange a meeting at another centre during 1948. 

The XXVIII International Congress of Americanists was arranged for late August of this 
year at Paris, to follow closely upon the Anthropological Congress at Prague. The Hon. 
Editor of MAN now learns from Dr. Henri Lehmann, Joint Secretary of the Congress (Mus6e 
de PHomme, Place du Trocadero, Paris 16«), that cancellation of the Prague Congress will 
not affect the Paris Congress, which will be held on the dates already announced — 24-30 
August, 1947. 
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